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Bargains in Coins, Curios, 
Paper Money, Etc. 


U. S. $3, gold, fine 

3 Fine U. S. $1, gold 

U. S. $214, 1834-36, each 

McKinley Memorial Gold Dollar 

Lincoln Memorial Gold Dollar Token ~--- 

U. S. $5.00, 1800, very fine, rare 

U. S. $214, gold, proof, 1890-1898 ; 
St. Gauden’s 1907 $20, Roman date, very fine 35.00 
St. Gauden’s 1907 $10, knife edge, unc. ___ 25.00 


St. Gauden’s 1907 $10, high border, periods, 
50 struck, uncirculated 45.0 


Fine Egyptian Scarab, 3,500 years old ___- 
3 Varieties Egyptian Pendants 3,500 years 
old 


3.00 


Egyptian Linen, hand woven, 3,500 yrs. old 1.00 
Very fine Babylonian Inscribed Tablet ___._ 2.00 
bio.” a Babylonian Spike Record, B.C. 


10 ei ti. S. Cents, different 

5 Half Cents of U. S. (scarce) 

10 3c Nickel Coins, very good, lot 
10 2c Bronze Coins of U. S., lot 

10 3c Silver Coins of U. S., lot 

50 Mixed Foreign Coins 
25 Different Foreign Coins 
Confederate $100 Bill. fine 
Confederate $10, 1863, new, rare 
5 C.S.A. 50c Notes, 1863, lot new 
50c U. S. Note, fine 
25c U. S. Note, fine 
10c U. S. Note, fine 
Proof 3c Nickel Coin 
Proof ic Indian Head 
Roman Coin, A.D. 336, Wolf & Twins, fine 
Trade Dollar (obsolete), very good 

Columbus and Stone Mountain % Dollars, 2 1.40 
Foreign Dollars, 3 varieties, lot 

Foreign 14 Dollars, 5 varieties, lot 

Bullet Coin Siam Tical 

Japan Bu, oblong, silver, fine 

Mexican Large Aztec Spade Money 














Japan Iron Sen (old) 

Nepaul Smallest Silver Coin 

Annam Spelter Coin, good 

U. S. Dollar, 1858, proof, very rare 

U. S. $214, 1834, mint state 

Boer % Pond, gold, fine 

Japan Large Cardboard Money, old 

Germany 1000 Mark, prewar note 

200 Various Ancient Beads 

Fine Old Grave Wampum, large 

South Sea Shell Money, 5 for 

Cowrie Shell Money, fine 

Irish Leaf-shape Arrowhead, fine 

Turquoise Disc Wampum, each 

Tourmaline Specimen Stone 

Mississippi River Agate Stone 

Amethyst or Topaz Cut Stone 

3 Fresh Water Pearls for 

Ohio Tract Notes, Civil War, 2 for 

1861 $1 Note with Lincoln’s head 

1864 C.S.A. $100, small note, very fine _-_- 

Faceted Fancy Sapphire Stone 

Greek Bronze Arrowhead, B.C, 300 

3 different Half Dimes of U.S. lot 

Complete Mite Bible, imported, 114x134 in. 
illustrated, morocco cover, with magni- 
fier, 872 pages. Unique book 

Foreign Currency Book, 125 pages, cloth- 
bound -__- 

1873 Small Cent, Unc., red 

2 var. Eagle Cents 

Lapis Lazuli Cabochon polished stone 

Fine Roman lamp A, D. 150 

Antique Amber Scarf pin, 75 yrs. old 

$500 C.S.A. Bill 1864, very fine, rare 

U.S. Dollar 1847-72, our selection 

Spanish Piece of Eight, dollar silver. 

European Bronze Art Plaque 

“Vicksburg Citizen” on wall paper, 1863__ 

Large Phoenician Beads, B.C. 400, 3 for___ 

U.S. 15c¢ note, perfect Unc. Rare. 

Widows Mite, genuine antique, Good . 

U.S. Silver Dollar 1852, Br. Proof, rare___ 85.00, 

Virginia Treasury $5 note, perfect 














The above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Registration fee extra, 
==> 


The New Rare Coin Book 
Has 100 pages, including 28 plates; treats American, Canadian, Ancient and For- 


eign, 4to size. Last word in Coin Books. 1934 Edition .. 
Catalogs free to bidders. Retail lists free. 


65c. Coin sales in New York. 
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The ELDER COIN & CURIO CORPORATION 


8 W. 37th Street 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Collectors and Dealers Reference Directory 





For $3.00 you can list your name and address and five words (total not to exceed fourteer 
words, or three lines) for twelve consecutive months in the Collectors’ and Dealers’ Reference 
Directory. No classification accepted for less than a year. 


This service will place your name before the largest consolidated list of general collectors 
in the country, and will bring you hundreds of letters from other collectors of allied subjects. 








APPRAISERS 


Liebmann, George, Washington Grove, Md. Publisher of 
Manual; valuations of dead, unmarketable bonds, ~~ 


AUTOGRAPHS 
Haberman, Alvin R., 92 S. Orange Avenue, Newark, 
N. J. Flyers’, Presidents’ Autographs; bought and 
sold, d34 
BOOKS 


Associated Library Exchange, 15 W. 44th Street, New 
York. Fine Sets and Bindings, Unusual, Rare, Books, 


all Subjects. jly53 
Anderson, Robert, 535 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Books, 
Prints, Clippings, any subject. au43 


Hd’s_ Book Store, 3161 Woodward, Detroit. National 
Geographics, Old Sheet Music, Old Books. mance 
in mail order business. 812 


CANES 
Cooke, B., Box 12, Glencoe, Illinois. Wants canes of 
historical value, unusual design or material. jly53 
CURIOSITIES 


Percher, Hermann & Co., Rua Libere Badaro 6. seb. Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Brazilian Butterfly Works, Coins, 
Curiosities. 034 

DIME NOVELS 

Bragin, Charles, 1525 West 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dime novels bought and exchanged. je35 


ENTOMOLGY 
R. C. Casselberry, 71 Price Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. Want 
lists solicited. Students collections. my53 
EPITAPHS 


Bethel, W., 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. Wants 
photos of queer grave stone epitaphs. Camera users 
write me. ap35 


FIREARMS 
Blank, Ernest, Van Wert, Ohio. Wants Colt Pistols 
marked Patterson, Guns, Accessories, Indian nae 


Ellis, F. E., Webster Groves, Missouri. Antique Fire- 
arms. List 5c. Prehistoric Indian Relics, etc. Thirty 


years’ experience. ja3b 
Kipp, G A., Niverville, Y. Wants old Colts, Flint- 
lock “Pistols and Geteition Rifles. mh35& 


Porter, John A., Shirly Hills, Macon, Georgia. Wanted 
old Colt Pistols in fine condition. mh53 


“Shiff,’”’ North Woodstock, New Hampshire. For 50 years, 
the best for less. Relics. Moderns. mh35 


Stage, 762 Garland, Los Angeles. Wants engraved, old 
Colts, oddities, freaks, in multiple shot pistols. £53 


White House, The, (Walter C. White, Jr.), Main St., 
Ashburnham, Mass. Antiques, glass, prints, guns, tf 

GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 
Blumenthal, R., 65 Nassau St., New York City. Importer 
of Cultured’ Pearls, Jades, "Stone Carvings. mh35 


B. Karelsen & Co., Inc., 15 West 44th St., New York 

City. Importers Chinese Jades, including Gem one, 
my: 

Nathan, Max Co., Inc., 68 Nassau, New York City. 
Importers, Dealers. Pearls, Precious Stones, Rough 

Gems, Cameos. mh53 


INDIAN RELICS 
Bernard, R. B., P. O. Box 192, Oakland, Calif. Prehistoric 
and Modern Baskets, artifacts, Navajo blankets. ap35 
Orcutt, Theo., Tecnor, Calif. Dealer in Indian Relics, 
Iridescent Obsidian Arrow Points. 34 


Boudeman, Donald, 234 South Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Prehistoric. Sells, Exchanges, Extensive Variety. 


Send lists. 

Fiske, Frank, Fort Yates, N. D. Produces valuable pic- 
tures and books, Subjects: Sioux Indians. n34 

H. J. H., 231 EB. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. Wanted: = 
Tadian (metal) tomahawks with handie. 

LINCOLNIANA 

Lackey, H. W., 858 E. 39th St., Chicago, Il. bea = 

Buy or Exchange. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

“Cosmopolitan” Friends Correspondence Clubs, Allahabad, 
India. Exchange, 125 hobbies; Members, = 000; 
Countries, 150. Particulars, 5c. y36 

Littlecote Stamp Shop, Tmoerpernned, 249 Genesee err 
Utica, New York. Catering to stamp and coin col- 
lectors. d34 

MUSEUMS 


Gargoyle Museum, Richlandtown, Pa. 5 Miles from 
Quakertown. State Highway 212. Antiques, General 


Line. my35 
MUSIC 

Wagner, Paul, 303 West Drew, Houston, Texas. Sheet 

Music Period 1842-1865; Books. d34 


NUMISMATICS 
Bolender, M. H., Orangeville Illinois. Dealer. Holds 
large auction sale my35 


Cockey, Edward W., 3933 Cloverhill Road, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Commemorative Coins. Large — 


Wanted Whdlesale. ap 
Studley, Goorm , 1 Albemarle St., Rochester, N. Y. 
War Me . Send list and price each. n34 


Wismer, D. oe gprs Hatfield, Pennsylvania. 
Paper Money. my35 
PALEONTOLOGY 
Tone, Mrs. R. M., 115 Avenue B, Billings, Mont. Dinosaur 
gizzard stones. Museum pieces, 043 
PICTURES — PRINTS 
Universal Art Bureau, 1945 Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pictures and Old Engravings for sale. ja35 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
Garbrae Kennels, Breeders-Importers, two miles west 
of Angola, Indiana, on Highway 20. n34 
SEA SHELLS 
Mason, Kenneth. Rare Sea Shells, Corals, Souvenirs 
Curios, 2023 Lee St., Fort Myers, Florida. jly53 
SHIP MODELS 
Moore, Dennis, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. Ships, 
models and nautical things. my35 
STAMPS 


Battles, Frank H., 1404 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
United States—Good Mixtures. Price List. mh35 


Kerr, Wilbur F., Drawer C, Princeton, New Jersey. First 
Day Commemorative Covers. Want lists solicited au43 
Lowe, John H., 80 Page Street, Toronto, Canada. Sets, 
Packets, Mixtures, eerice List. 434 


Simon, Harry, Cliffside Park, N. J. Covers. General Line 
Approvals Exchange. Wanted Used  airmatis. 034 


Standard Stamp Store, 50 Douglas Block, Omaha, 
Nebraska. ore for choice approval selections. jiy53 
Wong, Arthur H., Kapaa. Kauai, Hawaii. United States 
and Reiation Stamps. Price list free. ja34 


(SEE ANTIQUES DEPARTMENT FOR ANTIQUE DEALERS’ LISTINGS) 
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es men who are looking 
for ideas in combining their hob- 
bies and professions might well 
study the combination that Allan 
Forbes, President of the State Street 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass., has 
evolved. His offices are the living per- 
sonification of a hobby. Whereas many 
bankers lean to coin collecting, Mr. 
Forbes’s hobby bent runs to antiques 
and things nautical. In fact, Mr. 
Forbes does not. confine his hobbies 
particularly to his inner office. There 
is an air of the past throughout the 
entire banking quarters, beginning at 
the vestibule. At the front of the 
steps is the flagstone from the Guild- 
hall of Boston, England. It was in 
this old Guildhall that Elder Brews- 
ter and others of the Pilgrims were 
imprisoned, and tried before coming 
to New England, Over the door is an 
old model of the Brig, “Rising 
States.” On either side of the en- 
trance is a model, one of the whaler 
“David” of Nantucket and the other 
the “Office” privateer. Paintings of 
Boston and of ships cover the vesti- 
bule walls. 


Those who say there is no romance 
in business will find a refutation in 
the interior of the banking rooms. 
They are patterned after the old 
counting-rooms of the Boston mer- 
chants during the first part.of the 
18th century, combining the most up- 
to-date banking facilities notwith- 
standing. The: floor of the public 
space is made of flagstones. Repro- 
ductions of old lanterns of various 
styles are used throughout the bank- 
ing floor and furnish sufficient light 
without being too glaring. The tables 
and chairs are imitations of old tav- 
ern furniture, and the radiator covers 
under the mezzanine resemble the 
fronts of moulded oaken chests of the 
seventeenth century. 


The depositors’ tables are lighted 
by thirty lamps, many of which are 
of the old whale-oil style, and others 
are exact copies of early illumination 
devices, each equipped with elec- 
tricity. On the officers’ desks are 
antique brass candlesticks. The forty 
or so pewter inkwells in use through- 
out the main floor came from old 
English counting-houses. 


One doorway is of special interest, 
for it is an original from an old house 
in Hatfield, near Deerfield, Mass. It 
was probably built between 1735 and 
1750, and is one of the three of its 
kind in existence. It was found by 
Wallace Nutting of Framingham, 
Mass. Even the clock in the public 
space is from Ipswich, England, and 
was made by the well-known clock- 
maker of that town, Moore, who built 
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the one sent over from the English 
Ipswich to the First Church in 
Ipswich, Mass. This clock was given 
preference because it resembles the 
exquisite clock on the gallery of the 
Old North Church on Salem Street, 
Boston. 


The president, Allan Forbes, is 
given more of an opportunity to ex- 
press himself through his hobbies in 
his own office which is a copy of a 
very old business office of Boston of 
the latter part of the 17th century. 
One of the built-in features is a large 
brick and granite fireplace, earlier 
than those supported by wooden 
beams. It was copied from an early 
Connecticut house of the 17th cen- 
tury. The fireback is known as a 
Governor Dudley fireback and is one 
of three known to be in existence. 
In accordance with early customs the 
fireplace is equipped with two sets of 
andirons, allowing the use of more 
than one fire for several pots and ket- 
tles at the same time. The chair the 
President uses is a transitional Car- 
ver-Brewster, which came some years 
ago from the tap-room of the Way- 
side Inn. An armchair from New 
Bedford was owned at one time by 
the captain of a whale ship. Old 
fashioned fire buckets are used for 
waste paper baskets. A churn serves 
as an umbrella stand. A sea chest 
with a whaling scene on the cover is 
used as wood box. The lights on the 
walls are arranged in lanterns hung 
on wooden pegs as in the olden days. 


Mr. Forbes has received many gifts 
for his office from _ enthusiastic 
friends and acquaintances. 







Among these are: a trammel-iron 
for the seven-foot fireplace, a rare 
piece of stone ballast from the Spar- 
row-hawk, a tiny English vessel 
wrecked off Orleans, Cape Cod, in 
1626, and whale lances, a long nar- 
whal’s tusk, a wooden safe-deposit 
box, and antique security boxes, each 
and all of which bear witness to the 
maritime New England of the past. 

The love his ancestors of the “clip- 
per days” had for the sea seems to 
live again in the keen interest Mr. 
Forbes displays in maritime lore, and 
in the series of authoritative booklets 
on early American ocean trade which 
he has written. 

He has other hobbies, too. He col- 
lects picture postcards and he is the 
founder of a society to encourage this 
gentle pastime. Early American his- 
tory is another one of his hobbies. He 
has written “Towns of Old England 
and New England,” and “France and 
New England.” 


He is a lover of yachting also, and 
has made many model racing yachts. 
Some of the members of his staff are 
also enthusiasts of this hobby. 

He has about 225 cups and prize 
ribbons won in sporting events, such 
as sailing, polo, bicycle polo, and rid- 
ing. His favorite collection is said 
to be that of more than a thousand 
whaling prints, including one hundred 
versions of Jonah with the whale. One 
of his latest collections is a group of 
more than two hundred and fifty 
prints of English towns after which 
places in New England were named, 
with over forty-five of Boston, Eng- 
land, alone. 























Allan Forbes, President of the State Street Trust Company, Boston, Mass., is an 
example of how the hobby idea can be worked out harmoniously in business. Here 
is a view of his private office. 
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Commander MacMillan and a young Eskimo friend. 


Reaching Into the Arctics With a Hobby 


T has been well said that the best 
thing about a hobby is that you 
never know to what pleasant places 
it will lead you. This is particularly 
true in the case of Mildred Spencer, 
sixteen-year old girl of Spencerport, 
N. Y. One of the pleasant things 
about Miss Mildred’s hobby is that 
it has been the medium of happiness 
to countless others besides its spon- 
sor. 

When Mildred was eight she suf- 
fered a thirc attack of measles, caus- 
ing a heart ailment from which she 
was long convalescent. During the 
period of physical inactivity that fol- 
lowed, she acquired by gift a number 
of small dolls, and was inspired from 
this small beginning to collect dolls. 

Her parents, eager to cooperate in 
any enterprise that would keep her 
mentally occupied, granted her every 
encouragement. Relatives and friends 
shared her enthusiasm in this novel 
venture and from that time, wee dolls 
and larger dolls, new dolls and quaint 
old-fashioned dolls, have found their 
way to her door. 


Among the most prized of her col- 
lection are four Eskimo dolls, con- 
tributed by Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan, famous scientist and Arc- 
tic explorer, upon his return from 
the far north, in the autumn of 1928. 
These dolls had been carved and 
dressed by a native wood carver in 
far northern Labrador and were sent 
as ‘Love Gifts’ to the Commander’s 
little friends in America. 


Be? | | od 


To see Mildred, surrounded with 
her collection of dolls, now number- 
ing about six hundred, one is re- 
minded of the old nursery rhyme, 
“There was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe. She had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do.” But 
this modern version of an old nursery 
tale is much more delightful, and 
happier in its ending. For Mildred, 
it became known, was not a child 
who cared to keep a miser’s share of 
happiness for her own. 

She had learned from Commander 
MacMillian that the children of ex- 
treme northern Labrador where his 
scientific bases are located, and far 
beyond the more happily situated 
Grenfell Mission territory, were with- 
out knowledge of dolls or other toys. 
So it was that when the Commander 
was busily preparing for a return 
trip into the Arctic in the Spring of 
1929, Mildred was dressing a num- 
ber of dolls as a return offering to 
her little cousins in the desolate Arc- 
tic wastes. 

Eagerly plying her needle one day, 
she told mother that she wished she 
were ‘old and influential,’ so that she 
might have a drive and send a suffi- 
cient number of toys into the Arctic 
for all the boys and girls who would 
enjoy them. 

But mother assured her that she 
did not think she needed to be “old and 
influential” with such a happy idea, 
and she visited the editor of one of 
the nearby city papers, who was most 


happy, he said, to ally himself with 
such a noble cause. 

The editor sought the cooperation 
of the manager of the city’s largest 
department store, who offered to ex- 
hibit Mildred’s collection of dolls in 
behalf of the movement, and volun- 
teered to open a receiving desk in the 
store, and pack and ship the gifts to 
the MacMillan Expedition headquar- 
ters at the end of the drive, a cour- 
tesy that has been reinacted every 
year. 

So it was that the ‘Eskimo Gift 
Club’ was born, only junior welfare 
organization in the world whose influ- 
ence reaches beyond the Arctic Cir- 
cle. No longer the remote little chil- 
dren of the snows, isolated from so 
much of the happiness that we con- 
sider the rightful heritage of child- 
hood, are forgotten. 


The toys that Mildred collected that 
year were the first that the children 
of the northern Labrador had known, 
and Mildred received, by radio and 
letter, Commander MacMillan’s per- 
sonal assurance of the enjoyment ex- 
perienced by his associates and him- 
self in distributing the gifts up and 
down the coasts of Labrador and Baf- 
fin Land. 

On this trip the Commander took 
with him the material for the first 
school house and community bu'‘lIding 
in this part of Labradoz. This fact 
strengthened Mildred’s desire to con- 
tinue her club work in close associa- 
tion with the educational and soc‘al 
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progress of this segregated people. 


In the Spring of 1930 Mildred’s 
second drive was launched with in- 
creased cooperation of press and pub- 
lic. The resultant number of gifts 
was most gratifying. 

Commander MacMillan decided that 
since the success of Mildred’s venture 
appeared to merit continuity, it 
would be a happy idea to hold the 
gifts over in the future, for the 
Christmas festivities. Since 1771 the 
lonely and widely separated settle- 
ments of the extreme Northlands 
have been under the religious and 
medical disposition of a little handful 
of Moravian missionaries, laboring 
under such straitened circumstances 
that there has been no money in the 
treasury except for the barest neces- 
sities. Therefore the happiness of re- 
ceiving gifts at Christmas time, so 
eagerly anticipated by our children 
here at home, had been denied these 
Eskimo boys and girls, who were not, 
however, ignorant of the story of 
God’s sacrificial gift to the world. 


Imagine the surprise and pleasure 
then, on that Yule morning of 1930, 
when every child in the different mis- 
sion stations, the MacMillan School, 
and the more distant and almost in- 
acéessable settlements, woke to the 
joy of at least one or two toys in his 
little seal-skin stocking. 


Subsequent drives have resulted 
satisfactorily, and in addition to the 
toys there have been generous con- 
tributions of hard candies, gum, as- 
sorted nuts, and other delicacies, 
money, sweaters, mittens, hose, gum, 
popcorn, dried fruits, hard cookies, 
crackers, jam, and other delicacies 











Sixteen-year old Mildred Spencer and a few of her 600 Dolls. 


which might be new or appeal to the 
taste to the children of this far north 
outpost. The money that has been 
donated has helped materially in fur- 
thering educational work there. Any 
person making one yearly contribu- 
tion to the cause becomes enrolled au- 
tomatically as a member of the Eski- 
mo Gift Club and receives a certifi- 
cate bearing the signatures of Com- 
mander MacMillan and Mildred. 

The Eskimo Gift Club is the only 
organization of its kind in the world, 
and of Mildred, who assumes the full 
secretarial responsibility of her proj- 
ect, Commander MacMillan has em- 
phatically stated, “She has brought 
more happiness into Labrador than any 
other woman in the world!” But such 
a tribute has been acquired only 
through meritorious endeavor. It has 
been none too easy for a young school 
girl to superintend such an under- 
taking, to keep in touch with the hun- 
dreds of club members, and to labor 
unceasingly toward the continued 
success and growth of her project. 
Nevertheless Mildred has dene this, 
besides graduating from High School 
this Spring with the third highest 
honors in a class of sixty, and win- 
ning one of the two competitive 
prizes for the best work in the senior 
class. After a year of post-graduate 
work this ambitious youngster an- 
nounces she will continue her educa- 
tion by trying for a college scholar- 
ship, wanting above all else, to take 
the burden of her own higher educa- 
tion from her parent’s shoulders, 
that the three younger children may 
not be hampered in their schooling. 

This proves again that you can 
never tell where a hobby will lead 





you. To Mildred Spencer there came 
the additional pleasure of knowing 
that her hobby had been the medium 
through which pleasure was carried 
to thousands in the Far North. Thus, 
she continues to be deeply attached 
to her collection of dolls and con- 
tinues to add to it as conditions 


permit. siti 
Collection of Old 
Crosses 


EORGE W. BENSON, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. has an interesting collec- 
tion of more than 150 old crosses that 
he has been many years collecting. 
They were mostly found by him in 
various countries of the Old World, 
and represent nearly every kind of 
cross and crucifix — Altar, Pro- 
cessional, Pectoral, Pendant, Reli- 
quary, Symbolic, Ornamental, Decor- 
ative Personal Crosses. Many of 
them are very unusual and curious. 
The artistic craftsmanship of various 
ages and countries is to be seen in 
this collection which dates from the 
10th to the 19th century. 

Mr. Benson has traveled exten- 
sively in search of the crosses he pos- 
sesses and has devoted much time to 
the investigation of the subject of the 
cross and its various uses and forms. 

He has recently published in lim- 
ited edition a book entitled “The 
Cross—Its History and Symbolism,” 
which contains many illustrations of 
the crosses in his collection. The 
book has received favorable comment 
from several museum curators and 
others well qualified to judge a work 
of this kind. 
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A Journey Over Locomotive Trails 
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By E. L. BANGS, Representative of the Historical Collections 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


lesan as a propellant was known 
long before the invention of the 
steam engine. The first recording 
dates back to the “Eolipile,” invented 
and put into operation by Hero. 

The eolipile consisted of a huge iron 
pot, which when half filled with wa- 
ter formed an excellent boiler, in 
which a pressure of about six pounds 
to the square inch could be generated 
by the fire logs placed directly under 
it. From this a sort of steam power 
was procured. 

Nothing more is heard relating 
to steam as a propelling power until 
1680, when Sir Isaac Newton, the 
great English savant, designed a four 
wheeled vehicle upon which a boiler 
was mounted, with a furnace under- 
neath. The drawings for Sir Isaac’s 
design were carefully preserved. 
When the Columbian Fair in Chicago 
was opened in 18938, a machine was 
built from Sir Isaac’s drawings. 

Nicholas Cugnot, a lieutenant in 
the French army, came to the conclu- 
sion that a vehicle to take the place 
of men and horses in transporting 
guns to and from the field of battle 
would save the lives of men and 
horses. In order to be fully informed 
in matters concerning the use of 
steam, Cugnot took a trip to Eng- 
land, where already steam pumps 


were being operated to keep the coal 
mines clear of the sea water which 
was constantly leaking into the low- 
er parts of the mines, where under 
the sea itself, great water pressure 
forced great quantities of water into 
the mines. 

After he had carefully studied the 
principles of the generation of steam, 
its pressure, moisture, and the vari- 
ous inethods of transmission, he re- 
turned to Paris and established a 
small shop in the rear of his resi- 
dence. Engaging some friends to 
work for him he began to construct 
the vehicle, which proved to be the 
first movement either on land or sea, 
whereby the vehicle was moved by 
the pressure of steam. 

His workmen were sworn to keep 
the work on which they were engaged 
secret. But finally one lovely June 
morning, there suddenly appeared on 
the streets of the city, a groaning 
wheezing monster moving of its own 
accord in an erratic manner, but al- 
ways going forward. Belching fire 
and smoke out of its two odd chim- 
neys, it was to the people a thing to 
study and at the same time avoid. 

The steering gear, was constructed 
in such a way, that it was impossible 
for Cugnot, who was at the steering 
wheel, to control the route and go 
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The Samson, Canada’s first locomotive 
and Pioneer, the first Canadian passenger 
car, 1838, 


as he wanted to. When the people 
on his right would press closely to 
him, in order to view the strange con- 
traption, the machine would suddenly 
veer to them causing them to scram- 
ble away in fright, but at the same 
time afforded the folks on his left to 
have their turn at viewing the ma- 
chine. 

For an hour this erratic movement 
continued, but at no time did it faiter 
in its forward movement, until, un- 
luckily it suddenly crashed into the 
marble rail which encircled the lower 
part of the Church of the Madeline, 
and broke a large section of the rail. 
That was too much for the “Gen- 
darmes” who had been passively 
watching the trip, and without delay, 
they placed Cugnot under arrest, and 
hustled him to the nearest tribunal, 
hauling his machine along with a 
couple of horses to where he was con- 
fined. After holding Cugnot for about 
an hour, the presiding judge agreed 
to release him, if he would solemnly 


Laying the first stone of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as depicted in the B. & O. booth at the Century of Progress 
Exposition, Chicago. 
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promise to drop all such ideas of 
operating any similar vehicle. Cug- 
not gave the required promise and 
was, at once, released from custody. 
His steam driven vehicle was not re- 
turned to him, but was sent directly 
to the School—Art Des Metiers in 
Paris, where it was locked up in a 
room of the institution, and as far 
as the curator of the school knew, this 
room was not opened more than a 
couple of times between the June Day 
in 1769 until granting of special per- 
mission to the late Major Pangborn 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
who was in Paris during a part of 
his world wide search for outstand- 
ing examples of Transportation. Ma” 
jor Pangborn asked the privilege of 
taking the measurements for a re- 
production of the Cugnot, which the 
French Government granted. 


In 1784, William Murdoch employed 
by Watts, the great authority on 
steam and mechanics, built during his 
leisure time the half sized model 
of “The Murdoch.” A spirit lamp 
furnished the proper amount of heat 
needed to develop steam in the tiny 
boiler. The small model worked well, 
in fact too well, and thereby hangs a 
tale. During the experiments Mur- 





B & O, Locomotive Thomas Jefferson of 


1836. Original at Century of Progress. 


doch took his small model out on the 
roads to give it a thorough trial. One 
evening the worthy pastor was slow- 
ly walking along the lane just at 
dusk, running over the sermon he had 
prepared for the next morning’s serv- 
ice. His text was, “The Wicked Flee- 
eth, when no man pursueth.” Half 
a mile back was Murdoch who had 
some engine trouble, and the lamp 
containing the spirits which wouldn’t 
burn right. So running along with- 
out stopping, Murdoch tripped and 
fell, and his locomotive got away 
from him. The clergyman was walk- 
ing along slowly. Suddenly he heard 
a snorting and puffing, and looking 
around he saw a monster coming to- 
ward him spitting out fire and smoke, 
puffing and groaning. Concluding 
that the Evil One was going to get 
him, he took to his heels, a queer spec- 
tacle on that ordinarily quiet Redruth 
Lane. The clergyman lead, pressed 
clesely by the Devil, while a short 
distance behind came Murdoch, who 
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B. & O. Locomotive. The Mallet of 1927. Original. 


was slowly overtaking his runaway 
locomotive. 

Suddenly the pastor darted into a 
quiet byway, while the locomotive 
passed by, and finally was overtaken 
by Murdoch, who promptly got the 
machine in control. Returning he met 
the pastor, who demanded an explan- 
ation, which Murdoch was glad to 
give. The pastor demanded silence 
anent the humorous episode, but sev- 
eral people had seen th: strange race, 
and soon all Redruth was laughing 
about it. Murdoch was repri- 
manded by Watts, his employ- 
er and the experiments by 
Murdoch were ended. The 
machine still exists, and is 
displayed in the local museum 
at Redruth. 


Six more years elapse. Then 
Nathan Read of Massachu- 
setts designed a sort of mov- 
ing platform on four wheels, 
and a tubular boiler on which 
he secured a patent. Read 
built a half sized model of his 
invention, placing the firebox, 
boiler in the rear end, with 
the two cylinders near the 
same rear end. He would sit 
in front of the boiler, and 
guide the little machine by a wheel 
connected up with ropes to the front 
axle which was movable. Read’s 
money was soon used up, and no more 
funds being available, he stopped fur- 
ther experiments.. 

In Wales, Captain Richard Trevi- 
thick of more than usual ability and 
education, began experimenting and 
in 1800 brought forth a half sized 
model which many of the earliest in- 
ventors followed. His boiler was 
large, and his method of firing de- 
cidedly unique. A rack was placed in 
the lower half of what at first ap- 
peared to be the boiler, and large iron 
casting was heated red hot in a wood 
fire not far from the strange con- 
trivance. The boiler had the 
proper amount of water, and 
when the casting was red hot, 
a crude crane grasped it, and 
swung it into the rack under 
the waiting boiler. At once 
its intense heat began to gen- 


B. & O. Locomotive Atlantic 1832. 
Oldest American locomotive. On 
exhibit at Century of Progress. 


erate the necessary steam. Under 
each of the two great driving wheels 
a crude jack was permanently placed, 
swinging clear of the ground, so that 
if hauling was not enough to keep the 
machine going, the jacks lifted the 
big wheels off the ground, with the 
small front wheel supporting the lo- 
comotive on a very odd tripod, con- 
necting up the grooved pulley on the 
side of one of the big wheels to the 
small front wheel. Captain Dick, 
thus converted-his locomotive into a 





0. Locomotive Tom Thumb 1830. Repro- 
from drawings from which original was 
made. 


practical stationary engine fit to do 
any usual engine work. Trevithick’s 
first effort met with little success, but 
undaunted he built another road ma- 
chine. Since it carried passengers 
and towed freight wagons, “Captain 
Dick’s Puffer” paid its way, but 
yielded no profit. He was determined 
to build an engine that would be a 
commercial success. So in 1803 he 
built what is known as the “Pen y 
Darren Locomotive” running it on the 
first rails made. 

The flanges were on the outside of 
the rails. From the beginning this 
odd locomotive with its six foot bal- 
ance wheel, and its geared wheel 
operation was successful, until opera- 
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tion proved that ordinary horses oper- 
ated the crude wrought iron wagons 
as well as the new locomotive, and at 
a lower cost. 

In 1812, George Stephenson 
brought out his first locomotive, “The 
Blucher” and it soon became a pay- 
ing enterprise. In 1814 William Hed- 
ley, after proving that the weight of 
the locomotive gave sufficient ad- 
hesiveness on the rails to give it the 
strength to pull heavy loads, designed 
and built the “Puffing Billy.” This 
old locomotive still survives and is 
carefully protected in the South Ken- 
sington Museum of England. The 
“Puffing Billy” is the oldest existing 
locomotive in the world. 

In 1826 the Quarry Company of 
Quincy, Mass., took a contract to sup- 
ply the builders of the Bunker Hill 
Monument on Breed’s Hill in Charles- 
town, across from Boston, with gran- 
ite, gravel and sand needed in the 
construction of the shaft. Transport- 
ing this material from the quarries 
to Charlestown had to be done by the 
use of great heavy wagons, so a rail- 
road was devised, and the enormous 
blocks of granite were suspended 
from a sort of moveable derrick, and 
the entire apparatus running on rails 





B. & O. Horse Drawn Car. 1829. Orig- 
inal in Chicago. 


was drawn the nine miles by sturdy 
horses. It was the first railway to 
be built in America, but only for the 
use described. On February 28, 
1827, the State of Maryland granted 
a charter to the “Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad” to build and operate a rail- 
road from Baltimore to the Ohio 
River. The first part of the route 
was surveyed, stock sold, and with 
considerable money available, the first 
stone was laid July 4, 1828. In 1829 
horse drawn cars were in regular 
service between Baltimore and Elli- 
cott’s Mills fourteen miles west. 
Construction was rapidly pushed. The 
road was extended to Washington, 
D. C. in 1835. But in 1830 Peter Cooper 
of New York built a small locomotive 
of five tons. In June the locomotive 
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The Cugnot of France, 1769. 

Full sized reproduction of first 

vehicle in the world to be pro- 
pelled by steam. 


made its first trip to Ellicott’s Mills, 
with one of the horse drawn cars con- 
testing the superiority of the steam 
driven locomotive. On account of a 
couple of accidents to the running gear 
of the locomotive, the Lorse drawn 
car won on the ovtwaid trip, beating 
the locomotive by about ten minutes. 
The return trip to Baltimore was an- 
other story, for the engine now christ- 
ened “The Tom Thomb” got to its 
shop in Baltimore almost half an 
hour before the driver of the horse 
car dejectedly arrived. The fact that 
steam could be used on the short 
curves and heavy gradings of the 
road had been proven beyond a doubt. 
The Baltimore and Ohio at once of- 
fered a prize of $4,000 for a locomo- 
tive best suited to the road. Five 
builders entered the contest, and sub- 
mitted their idea of a steam locomo- 
tive in trial at Mt. Clare in Mary- 
land. The contest was won by Phin- 
eas Davis of York, Pa., in his loco- 
motive, “The York.” After some 
changes the “York” in addition to the 
$4,000 prize net its builder $2,000 and 
it went into daily service between 
Elicott’s Mills and Baltimore. But 
the increasing demands made it neces- 
sary to increase the power. On June 
28, 1832, the new locomotive “The At- 
lantic,” which-had been built by 





Davis, made its first trip running 
about thirty-five miles from Balti- 
more to a point on the new main line, 
and returning in first class condition 
to Mt. Clare. Other locomotives of 
the “Grasshopper type” of which the 
Atlantic was the Mother, were built 


B & O. Locomotive original. Philip E. Thomas. 
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and soon the Baltimore and Ohio was 
doing a fine business, extending oper- 
ations to Frederick, Maryland, and 
across the Potomac River into West 
Virginia, (then a part of Virginia). 
In 1837 Norris of Philadelphia built 
locomotives with horizontal boilers, 
and the “Lafayette” proved:to be able 
to haul the heaviest trains of that 
period up the steepest grades with- 
out the assistance of cables. In 1853 
William Mason of Taunton, Mass., 
sent the latest built locomotive from 
his shops. It was the finest locomo- 





William Mason. Original locomotive of 
1852. In Chcago. 


tive yet built in the World. With the 
Baltimore and Ohio, in 1876, running 
the heavy service locomotive known 
as the Camel backs for 
freight and the Masons for 
passenger service, the com- 


The Locomotive “Galloway” and 

train full size reproduction of 

old Norris locomotive of 1837. 
B. & O. 


pany built a fine new locomo- 

tive at their Mt. Clare shops, 

which was sent to the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Commission. This 
was known as the “Mogul 600.” It 
took all locomotive prizes offered. Lo- 
comotives are larger and faster year 
by year. At the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in 1893 many notable locomo- 
tives were on Exhibition, including 
the famous New York Central Flyer 
999, and the Baltimore and Ohio Di- 
re*tor General 859. At the 1904 St. 
Louis Exposition, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, in addition to the larger loco- 
motives for passenger use presented 
the first American built Mallet Loco- 
motive, almost 100 feet long. Since 

(Continued on page 24) 
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E hobbysts and collectors some- 
times wonder, as we eagerly 
read each succeeding issue of HOBBIES, 
whether there is anything left in this 
wide, wide world which does not feel 
the stimulus of a collector. I am 
certain that many of us bemoan the 
fact that years ago, when we had 
many opportunities to do so, we 
failed to take advantage of starting a 
collection of this or that article 
which, at the time, seemed to us only 
too commonplace and picayune. And 
now, at this late date, we appreciate 
the fact that many others did not 
miss a single chance, but went right 
on with their hobby of gathering odds 
and ends which now are deemed of a 
very worthwhile nature. The writer 
is in the class that was somewhat 
idle, while others toiled in the vine- 
yard. But. there was an exception, 
and I did not think much of it at 
the time. So, about thirty years ago, 
while employed in the office of one 
of the manufacturers of Portland 
cement, the idea was conceived of 
starting a collection of miniature ce- 
ment labels, or trade-marks, and, 
like all true collectors, the matter was 
pursued enthusiastically and along 
well-laid plans. Considerable time 
and expense: have been necessary in 
all these years in pursuing this par- 
ticular hobby, but I am positive that 
the results have well repaid me for 
the efforts put forth. 


The history of cement is a very 
romantic one, and, as was the case 
with all of our early industries, 
things were done in somewhat crude 
fashion, and the cement manufactur- 
ers of the very early days got along 
without any distinctive trade-marks, 
or cement labels, until along in the 
late ’90’s, when they adopted trade- 
marks of clever design and beautiful 
color scheme. These trade-marks, of 
course, were usually round in shape 
and printed on the paper and cloth 
cement bags, and large labels were 
also printed and pasted on the heads 
of the barrels. So much for the con- 
tainers in which the cement was 
packed! What could be done to ex- 
ploit the trade-mark through other 
sources? One of the manufacturers 
started the ball rolling by embellish- 
ing the firm’s stationery with a min- 
iature facsimile of the trade-mark, 
and this innovation was soon copied 
by the other cement manufacturers, 
until in due time the entire industry 
was recognized by these trade-marks, 
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as they appeared on all of the letter- 
heads of the various companies. 

These miniature trade-marks, there- 
fore, were the ones which were so 
assiduously collected by every means 
at my command, until the collection 
has mounted to nearly 600 different 
cement brands, representing practi- 
cally all of the cement companies in 
the United States and many of the 
foreign countries. Undoubtedly this 
collection is the most complete of its 
kind in this or any other country. In 
all my activity in this matter, I have 
not come across anyone who had the 
field so thoroughly covered. 


The adoption by the cement manu- 
facturers of the miniature label, or 
trade-mark, has been an incentive to 
concerns in other lines of business, 
and the trade-mark, in symmetrical 
form, is now a very common means 
of portraying to the public the prod- 
uct and brand name of various lines 
of manufacture, association, leagues 
and societies. Credit must, there- 
fore, be given to the cement people 
for the creation of the miniature 
trade-mark, its symmetrical shape, and 
its attractiveness and great popu- 
larity. 

Appreciating that collecting cement 
brands had about reached its possi- 
bilities, some years ago I turned to 
the hobby of collecting other trade- 
marks, representing all lines of in- 
dustry, business, etc. Of course, I 
have confined this to only such 
brands or trade-marks as are in the 
true symmetrical form, such as 
round, ovals, squares, rectangulars, 
triangulars and diamonds. 


These trade-marks are procured 
from many sources. There is the 
never-failing source of letter-heads, 
envelopes, circulars, catalogues, peri- 
odicals, and magazines. In fact, 
wherever you see the printed word, 
you will be sure to come across some 
trade-marks. I catalogue the trade- 
marks according to the industry, or 
field they represent, with the purpose 
of having each trade, business, in- 
dustry, schools, colleges, universities, 
or other classes represented separ- 
ately and in their own particular 
group. 

No one can fully comprehend the 
full meaning of a nice trade-mark 
until confronted with a large number 
of them arranged in an orderly man- 
ner. Then, and only then, will it 
fully be appreciated that these very 
trade-marks really represent some- 
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thing in our everyday life that has 
back of it the lifestream of our in- 
dustrial and economic existence. I 
might cite instances where a_ single 
trade-mark may stand for a corpora- 
tion or manufacturer having assets 
of millions upon millions of dollars 
and employing many thousands of 
persons in their particular field. 

Collecting trade-marks, then, is a 
real and worthwhile hobby, and al- 
most any person can start a collec- 
tion. Friends, who are employed in 
offices, in large department stores, 
wholesale houses, similar lines have 
access to untold numbers of sym- 
metrical trade-marks either in printed 
or stamped impressions, and it is a 
pity that many of them never again 
see the light of day, after they have 
served their original purpose. It will, 
indeed, be interesting to note how 
fast your collection will grow, after 
you once enter into the spirit of the 
game and each new and, possibly, 
rare brand obtained by the collector 
will add more zest to the hobby. 
Whenever you obtain any new trade- 
marks be sure, if at all possible, to 
procure duplicates, as you will want 
them to swap with other collectors 
for some of theirs. Your collection 
will thus increase in size and beauty, 
and will be a source of real interest 
and vast enjoyment to yourself and 
friends. Remember, too, that Hebby 
Shows are becoming a real fad with 
the public, and if you are fortunate 
enough to show a nice collection of 
trade-marks, you will be credited with 
starting a hobby that will make you 
popular with your local hobbyists. So, 
get busy, and start something that 
has many possibilities. 

“GEr 

Bits 


ERE’S another name for the list 
who collect bear teeth—Clarence 
W. Consolver of Hoquiam, Wash. 
Consolver now has 267 specimens, 
collected all the way from Oregon, 
Alaska, Montana and California. 
x * * 


One of the largest collections of 
circus posters in the world is in East- 
port, Maine. 

*- * * 

Will J. Cameron, manufacturer of 
surgical supplies, has spent some time 
as a big game hunter in the Belgian 
Congo, where he secured good speci- 
mens of practically all African game. 
A fine collection of heads adorn the 
walls of his home in Chicago. 





Robert E. Lee Week 


at White Sulphur Springs 


oO 


} ae third annual historical pageant 

honoring General Robert E. Lee 
will open at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., on August 20 and will con- 
tinue through September 1. The 
Robert E. Lee Week committee of 
which Loren R. Johnston is general 
director commissioned Joseph C. Mot- 
to, talented sculptor who has exhib- 
ited in Rome and Vienna, to model 
the large bust of General Lee for un- 
veiling and exhibition during the Lee 
week celebrations. 


Mr. Motto composed the likeness of 
General Lee in four times life size 
from photographs and engravings 
now in the archives of the Old White 
Museum there. 


Many collections of articles in the 
museum pertaining to Southern life 
will be brought forth, and shined up 
especially for the Lee celebration. A 
collection of Confederate currency 
ranging from small denominations to 
$500 will attract the numismatist 
particularly. 


There are French Illustrae fash- 
ion plates showing in color the frills 


Wife of General Robert E. Lee - 
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The President’s Cottage at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and presidents 
who have visited there. 


and furbelows of the 1860- 
70 period, framed in old ma- 
ple and pine. There are 
old maps, of the South and 
letters indicating the feeling 
and traditions of the south. 


In the Celebrities Room of 
the museum is a group of 
framed etchings of all the 
presidents who have visited 
at the Old White House and 
President’s Cottage. 


In addition to the festive 
atmosphere that the collec- 
tions will assume, the com- 
mittee states that the week 
of activities will include a 
country store carnival in rur- 
al costume for the benefit of 
the White Sulphur Branch of 
the Needlework Guild of 
America. There is sched- 
uled also a Southern States 
Art Exhibit of paintings at 
the Old White Art Gallery. 
The dedication of Lee’s Tree 


located at Sewell Mountain near White 
Sulphur Springs where Lee encamped 
with his soldiers will comprise a two 
day ceremony. 


A Gay Nineties Party in costume, 
the annual Children’s Lawn Party 
costumed in the period of 1867-68-69, 
the years that General Lee and his 
family summered there will be also on 
schedule. The Lee Monument Ball 
is scheduled for the last day of the 
festivities to climax a brilliant two 
weeks. 


The Presidents’ cottage, which has 
been visited by thirteen presidents, 
will be the center of much interest 
during Robert E. Lee Week. Recently, 
according to R. B. Parker, of the Lee 
Week committee, the cottage has been 
given additional atmosphere by the 
placing of twenty or so old hooked 
rugs on the floors. Picture of the 
presidents who have visited there 
now hang on the walls, and as time 
goes on new material is being found 
and added to the collections. 
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“Trave'ing with a 
Pomander Box” 


A* English reader wants to men- 

tion his hobby in these columns, 
that of collecting vinaigrettes and the 
vinaigrette predecessor, the poman- 
der box. This reader relates some 
pointers that he found in The Bazaar. 
To begin with he tells how these little 
contrivances filled a need in the lives 
of our forbears in the days before 
drainage sanitation and daily baths. 
These boxes filled with sweet smell- 
ing products did much to offset for- 
midable odors of insanitation. It is 
related that Cardinal Wolsey, when 
in crowded places, would carry an 
orange with the inside replaced by a 
sponge soaked in vinegar. 


The pomander box was used until 
the 17th century, after that the vin- 
aigrette. Hence it is not so easy to 
get a collection of pomander boxes to- 
gether, but vinaigrette collections are 
not particularly unusual, however, the 
collecting of them makes a fascinat- 
ing quest. 


Vinaigrettes and pomander boxes 
often display unusual workmanskip. 
The best pomander receptacles open 
by: segments or quarters, the differ- 
ent sections each holding a different 
perfume. 


Rose petals, juniper, civet, amber- 
gris, violets, spices, apple pulp were 
used. for the filler of the box, the per- 
fume ingredients being worked into 
gum or wax to form a solid cake so 
that the box would hold it advant- 
ageously. 


Nut Varieties His Hobby 


Nene late William G. Bixby of 

Baldwin, L. I., New York, had an 
unusual hobby, that of collecting nut 
trees and planting them on his farm. 
Mr. Bixby was a shoe polish manu- 
facturer and when he died a few 
month ago, he left behind him a valu- 
able heritage in his lifetime hobby of 
collecting nut trees and records of his 
experimentations in this field. The 
Department of the Interior recently 
negotiated with Mrs. Bixby to take 
ovér several thousand trees, repre- 
senting every variety of nut native 
to North America. 


During the late years of his life, 
Mr. Bixby devoted his entire time to 
his hobby, having sold out his busi- 
ness. He was in the midst of experi- 
ments to produce a hickory nut com- 
parable to the paper shell pecan of 
the South at the time of his death, 
and with what are probably the most 
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valuable blight-proof chestnut tree 
experiments ever conducted. 


Most people know at the most only 
five or ten varieties of nuts, but to 
the Bixbys there were more than 500 
different kinds, all with subtle differ- 
ences. When Spring came connoiss- 
eur and nut scientists came from all 
over the world to the Bixby farm. 
Many of the varieties were labeled 
and properly housed in Mrs. Bixby’s 
kitchen, and another collection equally 
as well cared for were in the Bixby 
barn. 

There were more than 400 varie- 
ties of black walnut in Mr. Bixby’s 
collection and these were his favor- 
ites. The Department of the Interior 
considers these of the greatest value 
for since being native to Northern 
and Eastern America, experiments 
could be conducted more successfully. 

The collection up to the time of the 
connoisseur’s death included, it is esti- 
mated, 500 or more varieties of nuts, 
approximately 10,000 trees, including 
the seedlings. 


Sale at Barnum’s Home 


N auction at “Maria,” the home 

of P. T. Barnum, famous show- 
man, took on a festive atmosphere 
during June when the effects of the 
late Wilson Marshall, noted yachts- 
man and husband of Mr. Barnum’s 
granddaughter, were sold at public 
auction. 


Many socially prominent persons 
attended. Large tents had been 
erected on the Barnum estate in 
which the treasures of the famous 
showman were offered. 


The smallest sale was that of a 
monogram sheet for $1. A silver 
platter Barnum bought from an im- 
poverished Russian noble family in 
1844 in Paris was sold to his grand- 
son, Clinton Barnum Seeley, for $45. 
A five-foot model of Mr. Marshall’s 
yacht “Atlantic,” by Boucher, was 
bid on by the New York Yacht Club, 
whose commodore Mr. Marshall form- 
erly was, but went to Gerald Lam- 
bert of Boston, present owner of the 
“Atlantic,” for $400. 


A gold and ivory jewel casket once 
the property of Marie Antoinette, 
which was appraised for $10,000, sold 
for $250. 


Cigar Band Society Formed 


AMONG the newest collecting so- 

cieties is the International Cigar 
Band Society which boasts a charter 
membership of twenty as a starter, 
representing states from California 


to Maine. Mrs. Frank Souza of Ale- 
meda, Calif., who has been a collector 
of cigar bands for twenty-five years 
has been elected president of the new 
society. Hugh M. Wallace, Kans.is 
City, Mo., is Vice President; Wm. 
Stadler, Albany, N. Y., Treasurer, 
and Elmer J. Wolfe, Seattle, Wash., 
Secretary. 


Elmer J. Wolfe, Secretary, who is 
a general collector rises in defense of 
this hobby. Says he in part: “I have 
heard and read unfavorable remarks 
about cigar bands. I believe that if 
collectors who cannot be courteous 
enough to respect the other fellow’s 
taste or interests could be singled out 
and given a set of bands, they would 
change their attitude. I have agoneral 
collection of stamps which includes 
some outstanding items, and believe 
I am qualified to answer whether 
cigar bands are of sufficient interest 
to justify collecting.” 


Captain, Mac’s Favorite Hobby 


6¢TJOW does a hobbyst get that 

way,” is a vernacular question 
that many-ask. Captain Mac, Wash- 
ington, D. C., hobbyst, tells how it 
came about with him. He served in 
the United States Army in the Mexi- 
can border and after receiving hon- 
orable discharge left at once for New 
York City, sailed for France and . 
joined the French Army, serving on 
the Belgium and French fronts. Well, 
the United States finally declared war 
in April, 1917. The Yankee soldiers 
poured into England and France and 
the American officers got busy and 
convinced American boys to resign 
from English and French armies and 
join the Red, White and Blue. Cap- 
tain Mac then fought under these 
colors until the close of the war, No- 
vember 11, 1918. The Armistice 
signed he and his buddies marched 
and marched and finally reached Le 
Mons, then Bordeaux, where they 
boarded the S. S. Louisville, and next 
sighted the Statue of Liberty on May 
15, 1919. 


Back in the U. S. he visited a 
friend’s house one evening. His 
friend drew forth a World War pos- 
ter by Howard Chandler Christy. 
“Gee I wish I were a man, I’d Join 
the Navy,” it said, and its counter- 
part was displayed in show windows 
of every city and village. 


Something about that poster struck 
the fancy of Captain Mac and it was 
then and there that he gave birth to 
his hobby of collecting World War 
Posters. Since that time he has ad- 
vertised in magazines and papers, 
contacted every book dealer whose 
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address he could procure, and by 
actual record wrote two thousand let- 
ters seeking new specimens for his 
collection. During vacation time he 
would strike out for a new city, one 
that he had never visited before, 
where he would comb the shops for 
new specimen. 

After his collection grew to a size- 
able quantity Captain Mac called a 
conference with Mrs. Mac, and the 
result was a decision to mount the 
specimens on linen. They then called 
upon book binders, artists and ex- 
perts, in order that the collection 
would not suffer at the hands of in- 
experience. The next worry was how 
they could retain the color and sur- 
face since each poster was made on 
war time paper and printed with war 
time ink. After another few weeks 
of experimenting they discovered a 
lotion that would not only preserve 
each poster but improve its appear- 
ance as well. Three hundred posters 
up to this time have received the 
mounting and preserving lotion, and 
there are others to be attended to ere 
the entire work is finished. Each 
one has a particular appeal from the 
hand of a great artist. Foreign coun- 
tries, including, Old Russia (Kaiser 
Wilhelm) Germany, France, and 
England are all represented. 

Now the next step is Captain Mac’s 
announcement that he and Mrs. Mac 
plan to take the collection for a tour 
of Europe, later booking displays in 
the museums of the United States. 

Captain Mac confesses that the 
World War service exacted its physi- 
cal and spiritual toll, and were it not 
for his hobby and his wife he is sure 
that these years since the war would 
have been much less pleasant and in- 
teresting. Besides his pleasure re- 
ceived he thinks his hobby will serve 
generations to come, by representing 
certain phases of the history of the 
World War. 

How many others have found in- 
terest and fascination in collecting 
and perpetuating the history of the 
World War in posters? 


What a Montana Man Likes 


AYNARD NIXON of Willow 

Creek, Montana, collects news- 
papers. At the last count there were 
about 1,100 different specimens in his 
collection, half of which are modern 
papers from every state in the Union. 
The older ones range from thirty to 
125 years. Fifty-six foreign coun- 
‘tries are represented, and there are 
sixty in the United States published 
in twenty-one different languages. 
Every hobby has a beginning. Mr. 
‘Nixon started when he was hunting 
efor different types of letters for let- 
‘tering practice. He draws the news- 
-paper headings on another sheet, and 
now has several sheets full of news- 
paper headings. 


range special programs for the DXer 
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Are You a DXer Hobbyst? 


LFRED W. OPPEL, Executive 
Secretary to the Newark, N. J., 
News Radio Club, collects verifica- 
tions and stamps of broadcasting sta- 
tions throughout the world and says 
there are all the way from 150,000 to 
500,000 other DXers in the country. 
But just what is a DXer? Mr. Oppel 
explains. 

He (or she) is a person who has 
probably come home one morning 
quite early and turned on the radio 
which ordinarily is only used to tune 
in local programs. Suddenly, per- 
haps, something like this is heard. 
“This is KFI, Earl C. Anthony, Inc., 
distributors of Packard and Terre- 
plane motor cars, Los Angeles. The 
time is now - - -, etc.” Or if this 
person were on the West Coast he 
might hear say, stations WEAF or 
WABC broadcasting a similar an- 
nouncement. In any event, the thrill 
of hearing a station more than 2400 
miles away fiom location would in- 
duce this person to sit at his radio 
tuning carcfully for other stations 
far removed. And so a DXer has 
been born. 

After one hundred or so station 
calls have been identified and termed 
as “logged,” the DXer perhaps comes 
to a standstill in receiving stations 
new to his log. Then early one morn- 
ing as he is turning the dials for new 
stations or inspiration he tunes i: on 
a station and receives word to write 
a letter or card to a certain station or 
club telling about the reception he is 
getting. He does so and finally joins 
up with a club, learning that there 
are a few thousand or so other DXers 
in the club. He finds most of the 
members of this club are collecting 
“veries.” The card or letter he re- 
ceived in response to his communica- 
tion to the station or club is called a 
“verie” (short for verification). Then 
he sets out in earnest to collect one 
from every station he hears and lo- 
cate new ones. Aside from the per- 


sonal pleasure of having ‘“‘veries” in 


his log book he finds that as soon as 
he has a certain namber he is 
awarded certificates by the club. He 
also notes that he has brushed up on 
his geography, has made many 
friends, and is more familiar with 
atmospherics, static, aerials and 
grounds. 

In this hobby like others personal 
effort and enthusiasm develop the 
collection. There are some DXers, 
according to Mr. Oppel, who have 
from 700 to 1200 verification stamps, 
assembled over a period of five to ten 
years. Many of these collections are 
now considered extremely valuable in 
an intrinsic sense, because many of 
the’ stations in a log: of 700, or so, 
‘have been deleted or removed, and 
consequently can never be re-logged 
again. Some of the radio clubs ar- 
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fans, issue their club news reports, 
and generally assist in every way 
possible in the promotion of this fas- 
cinating hobby. 


Find the Answer 


earn good would a collection of 

pictures of historic trees do? Per- 
haps this communication from Har- 
vey Franz of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
will suggest something. Mr. Franz 
writes: 

“In your issue of August, 1933, 
you published an article on the His- 
toric Council Oak at South Bend, In- 
diana together with a picture of the 
tree. Here is a clipping from our 
local paper, the News-Palladium, as 
of July 6, which tells about this tree: 

“‘One of the Middle West’s most 
famous landmarks, the Council Oak, 
beneath which the treaty with the 
Indians was executed in 1679 by the 
French explorer Rene Robert Cava- 
lier Sier de la Salle, was struck by 
lightning during a storm yesterday. 
More than two-thirds of the spread- 
ing tree was torn away by the bolt’.” 


Birds Had Teeth 


wit the prophecy ever come true 
that some thousands of genera- 
tions hence a race may inhabit the 
earth that is devoid of teeth. If 
you’re a collector of bird lore you 
know already perhaps that birds with 
teeth fluttered over the strange world 
of the dying dinosaurs 150,000,000 
years ago to the chorus of sweet sing- 
ers whose music opens weary eyes on 
summer mornings of the present. This 
long and devious road has been re- 
cently retraced by Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, from the 
grotesque Archaeopteryx and Arch- 
aeornis—lor.g¢ extinct and nightmare- 
like flying creatures of the dawn—to 
the living wren and the blackbird. 

That the collector of bird lore and 
history has a great tesk before him 
is shown in Dr. Wetmore’s classifica- 
tion of the birds of the world that has 
just been issued by the Smithsonian. 
He subdivides the class into two sub- 
classes, five superorders, 34 orders, 
42 suborders, 25 superfamilies and 
61 families. On the basis of recent 
researches Dr. Wetmore introduces a 
number of changes from previous 
bird classifications. 

Complicated as it is, Dr. Wetmore 
points out, the family tree of the 
birds is yet a comparatively simple 
matter compared with that of the rep- 
tiles and mammals, since their evolu- 
tion has been confined within narrow- 
er lines. In the beginning, to the close 
of the Cretaceous geological period 
when the great reptiles were begin- 
ning to disappear, he says, it seems 
-probable « that’ all birds had teeth, 
which gradually disappeared as the 
group. advanced into the Tertiary 
period. 
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T has been decided to call off the 
Hobby Show at Petoskey, Michigah, 
this year for fear it might conflict 
with the Michigan State Historical 
Fair which i; being held at Mackinac 
Island until September 1. Next year 
a date can be set and plans made so 
that the two will in nowise interfere 
with each other. Michigan collectors 
and dealers have.expressed themselves 
enthusiastically in favor of a hobby 
show at Petoskey, and dealers in the 
adjoining states of Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois and Ohio have signified 
their eagerness to cooperate. Every- 
thing points in favor of a hobby con- 
clave at Petoskey next summer. 


The Michigan State Historical Fair 
which will be in progress at Mackin- 
ac Island until September 1 is doing 
much to perpetuate the early history 
of Michigan, and it deserves a pin- 
nacle of honor in the summer activi- 
ties of the State. 

The Fair is sponsored by the Mack- 
inac Island State Park Commission, 
Michigan State Historical Commis- 
sion, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, and Daughters of 1812, all 
honorary organizations. Its attrac- 
tions are housed within the walls of 
the identical buildings at Mackinac 
Island that were erected by the Brit- 
ish before the Revolutionary War, 
and includes a wealth of collection 
material most of which is centered 
around the history of early Michigan. 
There are Indian relics and imple- 
ments of peace and war, o!d Colonial 
furniture, money and script, pewter, 
historic documents, ancient carriages, 





Hobby Shows 


Something Different. “The Merry- 
Go-Round of Hobbies” was the name 
given to a hobby show held at the 
Y. W. C. A. in St. Paul, Minn. re- 
cently. The first hobby demonstrated 
was for “book lovers.” Poetry col- 
lections were on exhibit from which 
the girls could make her own collec- 
tion. The poems were mounted on 
pages of spatter print which were 
arranged in leaves that could be 
bound into books. Other ideas of 
similar nature were also featured. 


* * &* 


A Three Day Show. Hobbies re- 
cently held the floor during a three 
day hobby show in Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Michigan State Historical Fair 


=> 


artillery and flint lock guns, duelling 
pistols, saddle bags, silhouettes and 
daguerreotypes, Indian deeds of land 
conveyances to Furopean kings, and 
the $50,000 worth of the famed his- 
toric murals and dioramas which 
were a f2ature of the Michigan ex- 
hibit at the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress in 1933. 

The exhibits submitted must be 
owned by residents of Michigan, but 
may have originated anywhere in the 
world. Money awards totaling $800 
are given for Historic Exhibits of 
outstanding merit, and $200 for needle 
work, which must be the production 
of Michigan residents. Certificates 
of Merit, signed by the Governor of 
Michigan and officers of the Historical 
and State Park Commissions, accom- 
pany each cash award. A limited 
number of diplomas, si:nilarly signed, 
are given for honorable mention. The 
winners are selected by the historical 
society officials, each exhibit being 
designated by number and not by 
name. The prizes are announced by 
the Attorney General of Michigan. 

The associations sponsoring the 
Fair selected an ideal location. At 
various times during the summer sea- 
son there are outstanding events at 
Mackinac, including: the colorful 
pageants depicting the discovery of 
the Island in 1634 by the intrepid 
French explorer, Jean Nicolet; cere- 
monies at the St. Ignace grave of 
Father Marquette, the missionary 
hero who arrived at this outpost mis- 
sion 263 years ago; annual review by 
U. S. navy officers of the entire Great 


—————_———E—E— eo 


The show was listed as a new de- 
parture in recreational activity in 
Syracuse, and the great number of 
hokbysts who displayed their pet di- 
versions was surprising, say the re- 
ports. There were old musical in- 
struments, campaign medals, more 
than 100 models of dogs, model air- 
planes, stuffed and mounted birds, 
theatre programs, stamps and almost 
any other hobby that could be imag- 
ined. 
* * cod 

With a Thought of Fall. The 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., finished up its school year in 
June with a hobby show occupying 
a major part of the program. A min- 
iature stage, built by Leonard Millea, 
15, and furnished with miniatures 
over a period of several weeks was 
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Lakes Naval Reserve fleet; golf tour- 
naments, Governors’ day with execu- 
tives of 21 states invited to attend; 
Greek letter college fraternity con- 
ventions; costume balls and concert 
programs at the Grand, the world’s 
largest summer hotel; clay court ten- 
nis tournaments; harness races; min- 
or league baseball; termination of the 
gala annual yacht races from Chica- 
go and Detroit; evening dancing in 
the exquisite sunken gardens; boat- 
ing, fishing, hiking, riding and the 
compelling equestrian and ancient 
vehicle parade on Labor Day. 


The Island is reached from the 
mainland by comfortable and fre- 
quent boat service. Nine Great 
Lakes transportation companies dock 
their palatial steamers at the Island 
during the season. Four railroads 
provide completely appointed modern 
train service. Paved highways 
weave towards this Island paradise. 
Cabin planes serve those who come 
by air, and the State maintains a 
special dock for pleasure craft, yachts 
and cruisers adjoining the home of 
the U. S.-Coast Guard. New York 
stock exchange offices, banking facili- 
ties, movie theatres und delightful 
shops offer their facilities to the sum- 
mer colony, consisting of from ten to 
fifteen thousand season residents. 


This island with the Fair as a sum- 
mer attraction affords u delightful 
chance for the collector to combine an 
outdoor vacation and the pursuit of 
knowledge of historic collection 
material. 







one of the features. All pupils of 
the school took part in the judging. 
Next September, according to Miss 
Lillian R. Goldwyn, director of the 


hobby collection, prizes will be 
awarded to the winners. 
“oo” 
Visitors 
° 


Among ovt of town visitors who 
dropped in at Hopsies recently for a 
chat were: Merlin P. Ganey, stanp 
collector of Gillespie, Illinois; Cap- 
tain Hicks and his brother of New 
York City who collect World War 
relics; Carl W. Lofgren of Worcester, 
Mass., who collects pictures of doubles 
of celebrities; Mr. and Mrs. Claud 
Ricord, and Miss M. R. Lilie, of Con- 
norsville, Indiana. 
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Circusiana 


By 
CHARLES BERNARD 


66] ONG String Drivers” is a phrase 

that was applied to drivers in 
the early days when a string of 
horses was used to draw stage 
coaches, and later the featured dis- 
plays in circus and menagerie street 
parades. Drivers for the big-hitch 
teams were experts in the handling 
of such combinations and were con- 
stantly in demand at salaries in keep- 
ing with their ability. They were 
given much publicity, particularly 
in the circus for the ease and carcful 
guiding of long strings of horses 
hitched two or four abreast, drawing 
the carved and gilded band wagons 
through the streets, turning the dif- 
ficult corners, and otherwise doing 
what seemed the impossible. 


In the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century the Forty-Horse Team was 
introduced as a special feature of cir- 
cus parades. In 1849, Delevan and 
Nathan’s National Circus used a 
thirty-horse team in parade, and its 
popularity as an innovation was 
quickly grasped by other circus own- 
ers, and the period of big-hitch teams 
followed. In 1853 Spaulding and 
Rogers introduced as their outstand- 
ing parade attraction the “World Re- 
nowned Apollononican.” It was a 
mammoth and beautifully decorated 
musical instrument on a specially 
constructed wagon, and it was drawn 
by forty horses hitched four abreast; 
the driver of that Long String was 
Jeff Posey, whose son Jake is now the 
last living of the famous Forty-Horse 
Drivers. 


How and Cushing’s Circus in the 
season of 1864 had a Forty-Horse 
Team, driven by a man named Major 
Derf. Thayer and Noyes in the late 
Sixties featured in their parade a 
Forty-Horse Team, driven by Ed 
Backenstowe. Stone and Murray 
were at about the same time using a 
similar attraction in their street pa- 
rades, and the driver was J. E. “Bill” 
Paul. Professor Perry was band- 
master with the Stone and Murray, 
and the John H. Murray circuses, so 
long a popular favorite in the New 
England states, and he claimed his 
band and the famous long teams that 
headed the parades were largely re- 
sponsible for the show’s popularity. 


In 1874 when Dan Rice’s Great 
Western Circus exhibited at Houston 
street, East River, New York, the 
East Side population had opportunity 
to see a forty-horse team draw the 
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circus band wagon in parade. Bill 
Paul was the driver of that team and 
it was material for zlenty of good 
newspaper publicity for Dan Rice and 
his show. The same season, the 
Great Eastern and James Robinson’s 
Consolidated Shows toured the East- 
ern portion of the United States, 
their street parade was given special 
publicity in all forms, and like the 
Spaulding and Rogers show of 
twenty-one years earlier, a novel form 
of musical instrument, a steam piano, 
was made the special attraction in 
the parade. The player sat in a 
dome covered enclosure at the rear 
of the wagon, and the whistles were 
arranged in graduated sizes from 
rear to front of the wagon where 
there was an elevated seat for the 
driver. The engine, fuel and fireman 
were on a trailer wagon, and steam 
was supplied through pipes to the 
steam whistles which were operated 
from the players’ key-board, similar 
to the well known calliope. This 
steam piano was drawn by a forty- 
horse team, hitched four abreast. 


The Adam Forepaugh Circus in- 
troduced the “Long String Driver” 
in a different form in 1890. Young 
Addie Forepaugh who was a recog- 
nized expert trainer of horses and 
elephants, trained forty horses for a 
tandem act in the big show perform- 
ance. He rode, standing erect on the 
rear horse, and drove the long string, 
two abreast, once around the hippo- 
drome track. Eud Gorman did a sim- 
ilar twenty-nine-horse act with the 
Walter L. Main Circus, and in 1895 
Alex Seibert did a twenty-one horse 
act in the ring as a feature of the 
Walter L. Main Circus. 


Barnum and Bailey’s Greatest 
Show on Earth featured the forty- 
horse team for its No. 1 band wagon 
in the seasons preceding its departure 
for the five years tour of Europe. 
The driver of the long string teams 
for them was the well known Jim 
Thomas who was noted for his hand- 
ling of big-hitch teams. In the sea- 
son of 1897, the forty-horse team 
bandwagon was given special pub- 
licity from photographs of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., parade made by the Bar- 
num and Bailey show when they 
opened the season, and Jim Thomas 
as driver came in for a liberal share 
of the news stories. 


1898 the Barnum and Bailey show 
began its European tour and the 
forty-horse team for the bandwagon 
was continued as a feature. [IIlness 
necessitated the retirement of Mr. 
Thomas as a driver, which left only 
one of those famous drivers to dem- 
onstrate the difficult feat of holding 
the reins and guiding a forty-horse 
team successfully through the streets 
of cities where the big circus gave 
its exhibitions. That driver was Jake 
Posey, who like Thomas, was an ex- 
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perienced horseman of many seasons, 
He was engaged to succeed Mr. 
Thomas and it was his expert driving 
that amazed the circus patrons of 
Foreign nations visited, before Bar- 
num and Bailey returned to the 
United States at the end of 1902. 


After a similar engagement as the 
“Long String” driver for the Buffalo 
Bill Wild West Show during its four- 
year tour of Europe, Jake Posey 
seemed to be still in his prime, and 
from season to season continued to 
serve in the capacity of driver, and 
in more recent years as Manager in 
charge of the horses of that well 
known Pacific Coast circus, the Al. G. 
Barnes Show, which is this year one 
of the three circuses using railroad 
transportation. 


“Go 


Goes to San Francisco 
to Present Trophy 


o 


Collecting amateur magazines and 
newspapers is the hobby of some. 
There are two large national organi- 
zations, National Amateur Press As- 
sociation and the United Amateur 
Press Association, holding natio1al 
meetings, and publishing various or- 
gans within the societies. Thus it 
will be seen the collecting of these 
organs can assume large proportions 
if the collector is ambitious. 


Miss Iva May Alberts of the Chi- 
cago Amateur Press Club left for 
San Francisco recently to present the 
Lightner Laureate Trophy at the 
38th convention of the United Ama- 
teur Press Association. O. C. Light- 
ner, donor of the trophy and pub- 
lisher of Hospies, Harry Canfield, 
Sunday editor of the “Chicago Herald 
and Examiner,” and Captain Will 
Judy, publisher of the “Dog World” 
acted as judges of the annual lau- 
reate award contest sponsored by the 
association. 


Harold Flint, Fargo, N. D., author 
of “Breakfast For Two” published in 
“My Pal Magazine” is the winner of 
the Lightner Laureate Trophy. 


The National Amateur Press Asso- 
ciation met in its 59th annual con- 
vention in Chicago recently. Releases 
for this group state that members 
exchange tiny papers, printed at 
home, in which they set forth their 
comments on the world at large. 
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A Visit with the Custodian 
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of the Lincoln Monument 


oe 
By O. C. L. 


if was a pleasure during a recent 
visit to Springfield, Ill., to meet 
Herbert Wells Fay, custodian of the 
Lincoln Monument. I drove down to 
the rededication two years ago but 
the president and his party monopo- 
lized all his time that day. Mr. Fay 
was a newspaper publisher in Illinois 
until fourteen years ago when he was 
appointed custodian of the Monument. 
He has been collecting Lincoln mate- 
rial for 50 years and his collection 
now is housed in the rehabilitated 
garage next to the Monument. It 
contains 100,000 items including 300 
different sittings of President Lincoln 
covering the time when he was un- 
thought of as a national figure up to 
the assassination, as well as a copy 
of every book that has been printed on 
Lincoln’s life. I never saw a collec- 
tion as exhaustive. He has a scrap- 
book in which he pastes Lincoln’s let- 
ters and then he obtains a picture of 
the man to whom Lincoln wrote. 
That often involves a lot of patient 
research. It is easy to see that his 
experience in the bindery of his 
printing plant gave him some ideas 
about scrapbook effects. Each one 
carries a story in continuity. 

He told me that fifty million visi- 
tors came to Lincoln’s tomb in the 


QUESTION often asked is “How 
many different butterflies and 
moths are there in the world?” The 
answer is “No one knows yet,” for 
each year new species are being dis- 
covered as more and more of the un- 
explored portions of the earth are 
being worked for the first time by 
collectors. The vast territories in 
South America and Africa alone, not 
yet covered by the entomologist, per- 
mits one to prophesy that many thou- 
sands of new species will be added to 
the already enormous list of known 
specimens, as time goes on. 


Prior to the Gieat War, Dr. Adal- 
bert Seitz, a German scientist, under- 
took the stupendous task of produc- 
ing a series of books that would be a 
complete: list with detailed descrip- 
tions as to color, markings, variation, 
life history, habitat, etc., of all known 
butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera) 
of the entire-world.- -Working steadi- 








last 40 years and another fifty mil- 
lion in the last ten years. Having 
a penchant for doing the unexpected 
I asked him how old he was. This 
caught him as shy as an old maid 
but with a twinkle in his eye and 
equal to the occasion he said he was 
150. Later when he remarked that 
he was passing through Boston when 
Lincoln was inaugurated I doped it 
that he was 82 years old. Mustering 
still more nerve I asked him what he 
was going to do with his collection. 
He said his son would have to decide 
that at his death. 


I thought the most unusual phase 
of his collection was the manner of 
surrounding each Lincoln item with 
all the details bearing on it. Out of 
a million pieces one-tenth of them are 
Lincolniana and the balance fringed 
each item with the details, all of 
which is going to prove mighty valu- 
able in time because this plan, un- 
usual in collecting, mirrors the 
thought of what guided his move- 
ments, his policies, the circumstances 
surrounding what he did, the indi- 
vidualisms with whom he came in 
contact. I never saw this done before 
and it adds a great deal to the inter- 
est in Lincoln objects. 
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The Butterflies and Moths of the World 


=> 


By GeorcE MAcBEAN 


ly and editing one or more divisions 
about every two weeks—this work is 
not yet quite completed. This pub- 
lication “The Macro-Lepidoptera of 
the World” is divided into two parts 
namely Rhopalocera (butterflies) and 
Heterocera (moths) these again being 
divided into the four Faunastic re- 
gions—Africa, American, Indo-Aus- 
tralian and Palearctic (Europe and 
N. Asia). The books produced in 
hundreds of parts are very rich with 
large numbers of handsomely exe- 
cuted, colored plates, lithographed, 
showing many thousands of life size 
illustrations of World Lepidoptera. 
The total cost of the set exceeds $500, 
but it is a much needed work and 
indispensible to all museums and 
large collectors. 


The total number of species of lep- 
idoptera will run into hundreds of. 
thousands—possibly well over a mil- 
lion, with species new to science be- 








Butterflies From All 
the World 


We have collectors in almost every 
country on the globe, sending us thou- 
sands of insects each month. No wonder 
we can offer guaranteed butterflies and 
other insects at such low prices. 

10 Papilios, different from India. ...$1.00 
20 Papilios, different from India.... 2,50 
59 Butterflies, all different from the F 


w A 
The giant Atlas moth from Java.... .75 
The leaf butterfly from India........ P 
The Longimanus beetle from Co- . 


collector, from collecting equipment to 
preparing and storage equipment. Cata- 
log No. 21 is now available for a five- 
cent stamp. 

Postage extra on all orders. 


PACIFIC COAST BIOLOGICAL 
SERVICE 
583 Santa Clara Ave Berkeley, Calif. 








LINCOLN 
COLLECTORS! 


If you are inter- 
ested in my limited 
edition “Abraham 
Lincoln - Biography 
in Woodcuts”, 36 
original woodcuts, 
write immediately 
as the edition is 
almost depleted. 
Special price $2.50 
each last copies. 
Free folder. aup 


Charles Turzak 
21 Bellevue Place 
Chicago 











Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements. 












ing classified each year so that no 
private or national collection can 
boast of having a complete collection 
as yet. In fact in order for Dr. Seitz 
to publish his books, he had to call on 
a great many private collectors and 
museums specializing in certain 
groups, as no single collector or in- 
stitution could possibly supply the 
necessary specimens and information. 


The field for the collector of butte:- 
flies and moths is therefore of such 
vast proportions that it rather dwarfs 
all other “collections” and forces one’s 
efforts to certain groups or kinds only 
if the collector hopes to form a fairly 
complete collection in a lifetime. One 
must specialize, choosing the group 
he wishes to collect, but the scope is 
great and offers a choice of brilliant 
kinds in either large,’ medium or 
small sorts, or one may choose eer- 
tain faunastic regions only—and make 


"(Continued on page 122) 
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GEMS and MINERALS 





The Cullinan 
2) 
HE Cullinan diamond, nearly 
twice as large as the fabled 
Great Mogul, weighed when found 
8,106 metric carats. It measured 
4x2%x1¥% inches. 

Captain Frederick Wells found the 
diamond January 26, 1905, in Mine 
No. 2 of the Premier Diamond Co., 
Ltd., about 20 miles northwest of 
Pretoria, South Africa. 

The Transvaal Colony purchased 
the stone for $800,000 and presented 
it to King Edward VII upon his 
granting the colony a constitution. 


Australian 
Opals 


Illustrateg lists 
of opals, neck- 
laces and at- 
tractive opal 
novelties. Post 
free. tfc 


Beautiful Rough Speci- 
mens as illustrated .... $2.00 


pa ora ae Speci- 
mens. ovely colors. 
lin, Maiden dE ee ee 5.00 





NORMAN SEWARD 
Bourke St., Melbourne, Australia 
RE GT SRS IM: 

















The Museum of 
The Western Mineral 


Company 


cordially invites all visitors coming 
to Portland, Oregon, to call and 
view one of the finest displays of 
minerals in the west. 


The Museum will carry on a 
general mail order service to col- 
lectors offering choice western min- 
erals at very low prices. 


Complete lapidary facilities avali- 
able. 



















Send in your name and address 
to receive its informative monthly 
letters. 





409 Couch Bldg. 
PORTLAND - - OREGON 




















FAMOUS DIAMONDS _ By 


JOHN M. GREIGER 


Because of a flaw, the stone was 
cut into the two largest known cut 
diamonds, weighing 530 and 309 
carats each, and one hundred and 
three other stones, all of which are 
on exhibition in the Tower of London. 

“oor 


Kohinoor 
o> 


Although not the largest, the Koh- 
inoor diamond surpasses all other 
stones in the length and eventfulness 
of its history. The stone is probably 
of Indian origin and has a legendary 
history extending back 5,000 years. In 
1304 A. D., it was taken as spoils of 
war from the Rajah of Malwar. 
From this time until 1849, when it 
was presented to the Queen of Eng- 
land in the terms of the conquest 
of Punjab by the British, it became 
the cause of the assassination and 
torture of its many owners. 

Among hundreds of stories told of 
this gem, is one of a certain Aga 
Mohammed, who in an attempt to ob- 
tain the stone from the Shah Runk, 
had a plaster rim built on the Shah’s 
shaved head. Into this rim burning 
oil was poured, but the torture did 
not make him give up the diamond. 

The Kohinoor weighed 186 carats 
when obtained by the British. In 
order to increase its beauty, it was 
recut to a regular brilliant weighing 
106 carats. The work of recutting 
required 38 days of 12 hours each 
and cost $40,000. The stone is now 
exhibited in the jewel room of the 
Tower of London. 

“Gor 


Regent or Pitt 
ran) 


According to tradition, the Regent 
or Pitt diamond was discovered in 
1701 by a slave in India. Escaping 
to the coast, he decided to trade the 
diamond for passage to another coun- 
try. The ships captain, however, 
killed the slave, sold the diamond for 
$5,000, squandered the money and 
hanged himself. ‘ 

The stone was next sold to Sir 
Thomas Pitt, governor of Madras, for 
$100,000. Returning to England, Pitt 
was faced with rumors accusing him 
of having obtained the stone by un- 
fair means. Unable to dispel the ru- 
mors, he decided to sell the diamond. 
The stone in the rough weighed 410 


carats. In order to increase its 
beauty and sale value it was faceted, 
reducing its weight to 143.2 carats. 
The process, however, produced one 
of the finest and most brilliant of cut 
diamonds. It is 1-1/16 inches long, 
1 inch wide and % inch deep. 


John Law, who later became con- 
nected with the Mississippi Bubble, 
showed a model of the diamond to the 
Regent of France, the Duke of Or- 
leans, and urged its purchase for the 
French Crown. In 1717 the Regent 
bought the gem for $625,000. In 1792, 
together with many other articles of 
value, it was stolen, but was evidently 
too well known to be sold. The com- 
mune soon received a letter stating 
that a number of stolen articles could 
be found in a ditch in the Champs 
Elysees. Among them was_ the 
Regent diamond. It is now in the 
Louvre at Paris and its value is esti- 
mated up to $2,000,000. 
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Hope 
o> 

The “Hope,” a perfect brilliant of 
a sapphire color, is the finest known 
blue diamond. Th’s color is the rarest 
found in the diamond. The stone is 
cut rectangular, one and one-eighth 
inches long, and seven-eighths wide, 
and weighs 45.5 metric carats. 

The history of the Hope diamond 
is rather uncertain before 1830. At 
which time it came into the hands of 
a London pawnbroker, who sold it to 
Henry Thoms Hope. It was finally 
purchased in 1911 by E. B. McLean 
of Washington, D. C., for $300,000. 


According to several authorities, 
the Hope is a portion of a blue dia- 
mond weighing 1121/4 carats, which 
was sold to Louis XIV of France in 
1668. In 1791 a blue diamond of 67% 
carats was listed in the inventory of 
the French Crown Jewels. This is 
believed to be a recutting of the orig- 
inal. In 1792 the crown jewels were 
stolen. As the blue diamond was 
never recovered, it is believed that it 
was cleaved into three fragments, the 
largest of which reappeared as the 
Hope diamond. 
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DIAMOND CUTTING AND 
POLISHING 
Lapidary Work and Engraving 
Sawing and. polishing of specimens 
for gem collectors. £35 


AUGUST RASSWEILER 





159 N. State St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Others 
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Diamonds of good transparency, 
brilliancy, and size having a marked 
body color, are unsurpassed by any 
other gem in value. One of the larg- 
est and finest Green diamonds is the 
“Dresden Green.” It is so named be- 
cause it has been kept in Dresden 
since its purchase in 1743 by King 
August the Strong, of Saxony. Its 






COLLECTION of gem stones, 
either cabochon or facet, in- 
trigues even the layman in almost 
every walk of life, women and men 
alike. For who does not admire at 
least some of the many species and 
varieties of gems? In speaking of a 
collection of cut gems, one may im- 
mediately associate with this the 
famous gems of history the diamond 
paragons, the huge opals, the large 
and colorful sapphires, the fine 
cameos, intaglios, necklaces of pearls 
and the many other historical orna- 
ments of princes and potentates, seen 
in some collections and museums. 
That these are beyond the purse of 
the average collector is well known. 
However, there are a number of ways 
of building up a fair gem collection 
without large sums of money for 
their purchase. Naturally the gem 
collector of modest means will be 
obliged to confine himself to the less 
costly materials, but of these there 
is a large variety of worthy and beau- 
tiful specimens available. 


Practically all gem minerals in the 
rough as they are mined or found, 
with the exception of the very rare 
and precious ones, can be had at a 
very reasonable cost from the many 
dealers in these materials. A good 
part of the cost of semi-precious gems 
is often in the cutting charges, work 
which the collector can do for himself 
to his profit, by the useful utilization 
of his idle time. Naturally there are 
some gems which it would not be ad- 
visable for the amateur to attempt to 
cut, diamond being one of them. 
Notwithstanding some amateur lapi- 
daries have cut (facet) and polished 
hard stones like sapphire with excel- 
lent success. The very hard stones 
are, however, not as easy to handle 
as the soft stones and it would be 
wise for the iriexperienced cutter not 
to attempt them until skill is gained. 
Unmounted facet cut gems even in 
materials like sapphire, beryl, topaz 
and others can be purchased in speci- 
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origin and history previous to 1743 
are unknown. It is 49.8 carats in 
weight, one and one-twelfth inches 
long, three-quarters inch wide, and 
five-sixths inch thick. 


The “Florentine,” also known as 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, is one of 
the largest of famous diamonds, its 
weight being 137.25 carats. This gem 
is rose cut, has the form of a nine 
rayed star, and is a pale citron color. 
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How to Make a Collection of Cut Gem Stones 
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By F. S. YOUNG 


Oregon Agate and Mineral Society 





men quality from the dealer at a 
figure much below that which would 
be asked for a gem perfect and with- 
out flaws. 

Further as a source for cutting 
material the collector can often secure 
material right near his home. There 
are few areas in the United States 
which are devoid of some kind of gem 
mineral, precious or semi-precious. 
Many of the eastern states and par- 
ticularly the New England states 
have wide and varied deposits of gem 
minerals. Nearly all the states of 
the Atlantic seaboard have some type 
or other of gem minerals suitable for 
cutting and polishing. In all the 
western states a long list of gem min- 
erals are available for the trouble of 
searching for them. Even an inferior 
looking garnet or agate or jasper 
pebble found .in stream gravels may 
yield a good gem after passing 
through the magic hand of the lapi- 
darist. So if you are not in a position 
to purchase much in the way of cut- 
ting material, the probability is that 
your very neighborhood will yield 
some kind of suitable material. On 
your vacation or week end tours you 
can generally visit some locality 
where gem material will be available 
for the collecting. Thus you will 
have a hobby which you can enjoy not 
only in the field but in the long win- 
ter months, you will work in your 
shop indoors, cutting and polishing 
the material collected. 

There are two main branches of 
lapidary work. One is the cutting of 
gem stones into flat or curved sur- 
face areas, which is known as ca- 
bochon cutting. It is generally ap- 
plied to the softer semi-precious 
stones like agate, opal, turquoise, 
lapis, jasper and many others. Facet 
cutting is the placing of rows of 
small flat surfaces on a gem mineral, 
the manner in which diamonds are 
cut. The beginner should start with 
cabochon cutting and if only a sim- 
ple shop is wanted the cost is very 
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In 1657 it was known to be in the 
possession of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany who gave it to Francis 
Stephen of Lorraine, when these two 
traded Duchies. On October 4, 1745 
Francis Stephen was crowned head of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Since that 
time the gem has been in the Aus- 
trian crown. At present the diamond 
is being offered for sale by the Aus- 
trian government. 







little. A small electric motor for 
power, carborundum wheels and felt 
polishing buffs are used, the shaping 
of the material being done on the car- 
borundum wheels and the final polish- 
ing carried out on the felt buff 
wheels. By doing the simple mechani- 
cal work yourself you can build a 
shop of your own for very little cost 
and considering the value of the work 
you can turn out the investment will 
prove profitable to your collection. 
Facet cutting is naturally more diffi- 
cult and .requires more skill and time 
“to learn but you can do it the same 
as many other collectors are doing in 
all parts of the United States. For 
the facet cutting of gem stones hori- 
zontal wheels of metal are used and a 
devise is used to place the different 
facets on the stones at the proper 
angles, by mechanical control. 
Printed instructions for the construc- 
tion of shops and technical details 
for the cutting and polishing of gem 
stones of all kinds are available to 
anyone. In the past much of this in- 
formation was regarded as trade 
secrets and little of it was available 
to the public, but now this informa- 
tion including technical improvements 
on the older technic is available. 

The lapidary art is a very old one 
and has been practised in some form 
or other since ancient times. First 
the working of stones was done to ob- 
tain tools and weapons but the later 
and more admired lapidarists learned 
that by certain ways of cutting an 
otherwise unattractive pebble could 
be transformed into a colorful and 
sparkling gem pleasing to the eye and 
a fitting ornament for prince or 
priest. 

With a little practice and patience 
you can easily transform a piece of 
opal from distant Australia into a 
gem of beauty, thus making a color- 
ful addition to your collection. The 
turquoise mined in America is often 
of choice color, is easy to cut and 
polish and can be had in the rough 
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for gem cutting at very reasonable 
prices. Lapis, agate, jasper, chryso- 
colla, garnet, malachite, obsidian, rho- 
donite, serpentine, thomsonite and 
variscite are among the many gem 
materials which can be readily utili- 
zed by the beginner. When you finally 
undertake facet cutting an entire 
new field and materials to use will be 
open for you and your collection can 
be enhanced with many beautiful gem 
stones. A sparkling facet cut topaz 
from a Nigerian pebble, a red or 
green tourmaline from Maine, a rare 
blue benitoite from California, a sap- 
phire from Montana, a garnet from 
Arizona, an amethyst from North 
Carolina, a zircon from Ceylon or a 
sparkling quartz gem from Oregon 
would all be available for your col- 
lection. 


The collector of gems having his 
own private cutting plant would be 
in a position where he could by the 
use of his leisure moments do a great 
deal toward building up a fine gem 
collection by his own efforts and time 
and without any impossible expendi- 
tures of money. Gem collectors like 
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collectors of other materials generally 
exchange their duplicate specimens 
and by this means the ambitious cut- 
ter and collector of gem stones can 
readily obtain not only material for 
cutting but finished stones as well 
from other collectors. That “ama- 
teurs” can do splendidly finished 
work in both cabochon and facet cut- 
ting has been amply demonstrated by 
the stones displayed at meetings of 
mineralogical and gemological so- 
cieties throughout the country. Even 
material like common and inexpen- 
sive, clear colorless quartz (rock 
crystal) is well adapted for facet cut- 
ting and when properly cut and pol- 
ished and the uninitiated would fail 
to recognize it as such. 


The use and study of gem stones is 
a matter surrounded with probably 
as much lore, romance, adventure, 
tragedy, lure and history as any other 
material known. Gem _ stones are 
freely mentioned in the Bible indicat- 
ing their use and religious signifi- 
cance from very remote times. With 
the history of the large paragons we 
trace the history of many peoples, 
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Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for re price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 


BRILLIANT AGATES, jaspers, silict- 
fied wood for decorating fountains, bird 
baths, aquariums or gem cutting. Special 
offer. 25 samples (retail value $2.50) for 
$1.00 by insured mail. Money back if not 
satisfied. 25th year. Agents wanted.—Jake 
Eaton, 921 Marion, Centralia, Wash. 

my12069 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 ye per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy pliaini vs 

otherwise we cannot held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
yan classified. Cash must accompany 
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BEAUTIFUL POLISHED PIECES — 
Ww: Petrified Wood. 


or 
your money “back. — Simpson, 
Guiney, Wash. 812463 


BEAUTIFUL ee eee CRYS- 
tals, cluster, 25c to $1.00. J. Wain- 
wright, Waukegan, IIl. au3s69 


DINOSAUR GIZZARD STONES. Nat- 
urally polished, from Montana’s famous 
pot A ny fields, $3.00 Se. — will ge 
for fossils, minerals or Indian relics of 
o— value.—Mrs. Fanny 115 Ave. B, 
Billings, Mont. n12084 








AUSTRALIAN AZURITE, fine, takes 
good polish, 350 lbs. has arrived; also a 
few aquamarines and tourmalines from 
Brazil. Colombian emeralds 1/10 carat 
up, inexpensive; also many other vari- 
eties of attractive gems. All kinds of 
necklaces including amethyst, tigereye, 
carnelian, rosequartz, goldstone, . etc 
Cameos, all sizes, retail, wholesale. 
Floating opals in rings, tiepins, ngs, 
etc. Diamond scales, pomat size, im- 
proved upward type, very accurate; Em- 
erald tester, now you will detect the im- 
itation, synthetic and genuine emerald, 
even in a setting in only one second. 
Write for list. Prices low. Direct Im- 
porter. — Ernest Meier, Rex House, 66 
East End Ave., New York City. aui202 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED with the 
many colorful marbles? You can obtain 
polished blocks, 2” x 3”, 
felt on back, for $1 each, 
derful collection in groups, or used as 
mountings for crystals, statuettes or sea 
shells. All colors, from all countries.— 

The gl em. Crompond Road, 
Peekskill, 83005 








IRIDESCENT OBSIDIAN, Polka-Dot 
Agate, etc. 25c to $1.00 pound.—P. L. 
Forbes, Stauffer, Oregon. jal2002 


THIRTY oerenee. named minerals, 
nice, all $1.25; 6 different nice fossils, 
history, all 20c; polished opal set, pretty, 
20c; Australian opal, beauty, fine colors, 
35c. Catalogue Free. Postage extra on 
above. — Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. emy27 








MEXICAN FIRE OPAL in ibyolite mat- 
rix: %"’ specimen, 15c; 1” specimen, 25c. 
Fine ge! Ore from England; 1%” 
specimen, 25c. Select Jet 1x2”, 25c. 
Blue oe A 2’’x2”, 25c. All postpaid. 
John Grieger, 405 Ninita Parkway, Pasa- 
dena, Calif, aul581 





FLUORESCENT CALCITE (it is also 

poaecrerets. From Pittsb a 2 
uoresces a pale 

ibe and 25c, postp d.—G 

nors, 313 Winston oN, ne aoe 


BEAUTIFUL water color reproductions 
of your favorite mineral specimens. 11xl¢ 
inches. Artistically mounted. $2.00 each 
postpaid.—Arthur <A. Grott, 236 Ninth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. jiy12006 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAY lamps and filt- 
ers for examination of old documents, 
fluorescent minerals, fabrics, pigments, 
etc. Microscopes and other instruments 
of value to collector. Catalog ten cents, 
refunded on dollar order. — Laboratory 
Specialties Co., Dept. H, Box 125, 
Wabash, Indiana. aul002 








COLLECTORS — Stones cut cabochon 
exchanged for rough stones. Cutting rate, 
10 millimeters, 50c; larger, 10c per milli- 
meter. hon cut: stones prices on 
request.—M. W,. Baker, 507 West Univer- 
sity, Champaign, Ill. jly12447 





METAL Fluorscent Cabinet with five 
n Bulbs, complete, $7.50. Fluorscent 
other Minerals. — Bausman, 632 E. 

irard Ave., Philadelphia. 
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some of the later Napolenoic wars 
were financed by loans made on large 
diamonds and sapphires which had 
been seized by the Emperor in his 
earlier campaigns. Gem stones from 
very early history have always held a 
premier position in their use as col- 
lateral for loans, the Medieval money 
lenders favoring gems as security in 
preference to any other bond. The 
possessor of gem stones has within 
historical times better survived de- 
pressions, disasters, panics and revo- 
lutions than any other type of se- 
curity holder. Immense values can 
be concentrated in a small bulk and 
they lend themselves readily secreted 
and freely portable. 

Some fifty species of gem minerals 
are in more or less common use as 
gem stones, but counting the varieties 
the number will run into the hun- 
dreds, in the varieties of quartz there 
are seemingly an endless number of 
types, all different in color or form 
but similar in chemical composition. 
With the large amount and variety of 
gem minerals available in practically 
all parts of the country, the cutting 
and collecting of gems stones is in- 
creasing in popularity as a hobby at 
a rapid rate. 

“Gor 


Long Island Minerology 
Club 


At the last meeting of the club 
year, June 26, of the Long Island 
Mineralogy Club the following offi- 
cers were elected: J. M. DuPont, 
president; H. Vogt, vice president; 
Mrs. Whitehouse, recording secre- 
tary; Miss M. Palmer, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. C. Hartmann, trea- 
surer, 

During the past few weeks enjoy- 
able trips were taken by the club, in- 
cluding Tilly Foster Iron Mines at 
Brewsters, N. Y., Feldspar Quarries 
at Bedford, N. Y., famous Franklin, 
N. J. Zine District. Other trips are 
planned for late summer and fall, 
James Morton was the guide for the 
Franklin, N. J. trip. Mr. Morton is 
a mineralogist of long experience and 
is Curator of the Paterson, N. J. Mu- 
seum. 

For further information regarding 
the club and its activities address the 
sponsor, H. W. H. Stillwell, Rockville 
Centre, L. I., N. Y. 

“Er 

Interesting stones may be found 
the most insignificant location if the 
collector is alert. Henry Nobiling of 
Perry, Ia., found two interesting rose 
stones in a gravel pit. Mr. Nobiling 
with his wife have searched through 
mountains, at the bottoms of canyons, 
along the seashore and on sun- 
scorched deserts for just one more 
specimen to add to the collection, but 
they apparently never overlook the 
humbler places. 
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Originality 

Bob Davis, a columnist on “The 
New York Sun” tells the following— 
“believe it or-not!” I hate to think 
that a collector would do what Davis 
“reveals.” It seems that a lad living 
in Massachusetts wished to add 
Davis’ autograph to his collection. 
The autograph was sent to the boy 
and nothing more was thought about 
it until the following letter was :e- 
ceived: 


“Dear Mr. Davis: 

“I am much obliged to you for 
sending me your name. It was the 
wrong shape for my autograph al- 
bum, so I copied it in, and the effect 
is dandy. 

Yours truly, 
“DAVE CARNEY.” 


As was said by many—“most likely 
the original was thrown away.” I 
neither condemn nor laugh at the ac- 
tion of this youthful collector. I sim- 
ply say that it is a shame that some- 
one doesn’t take the time to teach 
him the finesse of autograph collect- 
ing. 


Coolidge 


Winchell Smith’s Flour Mill (Win- 
chell Smith is the playwright whose 
hobby is the old grist mill where 
flour still is ground between ancient 
mill stones) had the distinction of re- 
ceiving the last signature written by 
Calvin Coolidge. It is on a check 
dated at Northampton on the day 
that the former President died. The 
sum, $1.39, was payment for a bag of 
“the usual amount of flour.” I would 
consider that check to be invaluable— 
how unfortunate it would be if the 
check were cashed—a most desirable 
collector’s ‘item’ would be put out of 
circulation. Hang on to the check, 
Mr. Smith, it is certain to be worth 
your while. 


Gratitude 


At the beginning of June I was re- 
minded of the assassination of Dou- 
mer, the French President. It doesn’t 
seem possible that two years have 
passed since that uncalled for occur- 
ence. A rather interesting tale is re- 
lated whenever the ‘murder’ is 
brought into a conversation and I 
think that it is more than worthy of 





Autograph Collecting As A Fine Art 


mention here. The Veteran Writers 
Association was holding its annual 
book sale and, in accordance with the 
custom, the President of the French 
Republic was opening it. Well known 
writers autographed books which were 
purchased. They wished to stimulate 
the sales, for the proceeds going to 
charity. Claude Farrere, the Presi- 
dent of the Writers Association, 
while waiting for Doumer to make 
his appearance, was complying with 
all requests for his autograph. A 
rather pleasant looking stranger 
bought one of his books and asked 
Farrere to place his signature in it. 
The stranger said that he had fought 
against Germany and that his name 
was Paul Brede. The author wrote 
on the fly-leaf “To Paul Brede, in cor- 
dial comradeship.” By that time 
Doumer had arrived and Ferrere had 
quite forgotten about ‘his comrade’— 
however, five minutes later “Brede” 
had drawn his weapon and had shot 
both Doumer and Ferrere (the au- 
thor received two bullets in his arm 
when he tried to save his President’s 
life). Long after the excitement had 
passed the police, while looking for 
clews, found the book, with the dedi- 
cation, trampled and torn. It was 
used as the means for identifying 
Gorguloff, the assassin’s real name. 
We will never know what caused him 
to get the message of friendship, be- 
fore he brought forth his message of 
death. I imagine that in a few years, 
when the autograph is certain to be 
placed on the auction block, it will 
bring a high price. It is an ‘item’ 
which was written with blood—it is 
an ‘item’ which has a story behind it; 
a story which never should have been 
told. 


Presidents | 


At last the autograph collector has 
‘pull’ in the White House. For the 
first time in the history of our coun- 
try there is an autograph collector at 
the head of the government. 


During the last few administra- 
tions the Presidents have been very 
hard on collectors. Mr. Hoover’s sec- 
retary looked after the job of receiv- 
ing all request for autographs. Even 
other secretaries and government offi- 
cials had to secure the desired signa- 
ture through him and as the days 
wore on he became a most unsym- 


. 


By 
Henry A. WIHNYK > 





pathetic person. Lawrence Richey, 
the secretary who signed all refusals 
sent to me, had a ‘form.’ I have in 
my possession eight letters which 
read— 


“The White House, Washington, D. C. 


“My dear Mr. Wihnyk, 

“Your leter of (date) has been re- 
ceived. 

“The pressure of work confront- 
ing the President continues to be so 
heavy that we are unable to ask him 
to comply with the many requests for 
autographs being received. The sketch 
which you enclosed is therefore re- 
turned to you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lawrence Richey 
“Secretary to the President.” 

Calvin Coolidge’s generosity, in re- 
gard to signing his name for collect- 
ors, ran in spurts. At times it was 
noticed that he actually was delighted 
to grant the sought after autograph. 
After he left the White House it was 
an almost impossibility to get an auto- 
graph unless return postage was en- 
closed—and even then he sometimes 
returned an unsigned ‘item.’ 

Roosevelt grants an autograph to 
almost every reasonable request. The 
collector can be certain that the auto- 
graph, which he receives, is a genuine 
one. In a recent interview Miss Le 
Hand, Roosevelt’s secretary for many 
years, was quoted as saying— 

“It has often been suggested that, 
in view of the number of letters 
which he (meaning Roosevelt) must 
sign, he ought tv have some secre- 
tary imitate his signature. That is 
the practice of a number of busi- 
ness men, but not of the President. 
Being an autograph collector himself, 
he would not willingly deceive any 
other collector.” This “rule” was 








FOR SALE 








RARE AUTOGRAPH NOTE signed, 
1796, by President W. H. Harrison, 

of scarcest President signatures, for D. 8. 
or A.L.S. or L.8. of J. Adams (2nd presi- 


recently acquired 
letters. — Paul ix HO, Box 9, Pratt Sta- 
tion, au30ezg 


SEVERAL AUTOGRAPHED LET- 
ters, Franklin D. Rowers. _ 95.00 each; 
steel fireproof chests, $11.00; autograph 
— list, 10¢c.—Smith ‘& Son, 1126 N. Jef- 
ferson Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. aul601 
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broken only once, during his cam- 
paign. It has been estimated that 
more than 140,000 letters were sent 
two or three times each week. Be- 
cause of this extensive correspond- 
ence it became necessary for most of 
the letters to be signed with a rubber 
stamp. However, the receiver was 
informed, by a printed slip, that the 
signature was not a real one. In very 
many cases it is hard to tell whether 
or not it was written by hand with 
a pen, instead of a stamp. I think 
that in a few years these stamped 
signatures will find a place in most 
of the better collections. It is an 
oddity, as Roosevelt was the first to 
use this means of signing “personal’ 
letters. 


Royalty 


The autograph collector has diffi- 
culty obtaining the autographs of 
either King George V. of England or 
The Prince of W.les. As a British 
Official, in New York City, put it— 
“They have laid it down as a rule 
never to give their autographs.” 
However, this rule was not in effect 
until two years ago, when a pen com- 
pany ran an autograph collecting con- 
test. All contestants attempted to 
get His Majesty’s and His Royal 
Highness’ signatures. Because of the 
large number of requests The King 
and Prince found themselves at a loss 
as to what they should do. The out- 
come being that they will not do any- 
thing for the collector. 


Trunks 


Old trunks, which have been gather- 
ing dust for a long long time, have 
very often turned into treasure 
chests. A large number of people 
placed their valuable papers between 
the lining and the outside of the 
trunk and as time goes on these let- 
ters and documents, with desirable 
signatures, are brought to light. 
When you rip apart the trunk in 
your attic—may there be many But- 
ton Gwinnet “finds,” but not too 
many! 
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Cover Illustration 
oo 

The illustration on the cover this 
month is printed through the courtesy 
of the Reading, Pa., Times. The 
young miss is fourteen-year old Adele 
M. Ferguson of that city with just 
a few of her extensive collection of 
autographs. 

Adele doesn’t specialize in any par- 
ticular field of autograph collecting, 
unless we might say celebrities in all 
fields. 

She has corraled many famous 
women according to her file of names. 
Let’s glimpse into the list here for a 
few examples, for instance, of Who’s 
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Who in femininity. U. S. Senator 
Hattie Caraway; Ruth Bryan Owen, 
minister to Denmark; Jane Adams of 
Hull House; Jeanette Rankin, first 
woman member of congress; Emily 
Post, authority on etiquette; Cornelia 
Bryce Pinchot, wife of Governor Pin- 
chot; Selma Lagerlof, Swedishauthor- 
ess; Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
Helen Wills Moody; Gertrude Ather- 
ton; Carrie ChapmanCatt; Miss Edith 
M. Sutton, mayor of the City of 
Reading, England, and others. 

In her sculpture, artist and car- 
toonist classification she has among 
others, George Grey Barnard, Gutzon 
Borglum, Tait McKenzie, Anton Otto 
Fisher, Norman Rockwell, George 
McManus, Rube Goldberg, Walt Dis- 
ney, Fontaine Fox and Billy DeBeck. 

Politics and government is repre- 
sented by Alfred’ E. Smith; William 
S. Vare; John A. Curry; James M. 
Cox; John W. Davis; Norman 
Thomas; Ogden L, Mills; William G. 
McAdoo; Senators Reed and Davis of 
Pennsylvania; Governors Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, and the late Rolph f 
California; the lieutenant governors 
of most of the Canadian provinces; 
also the governors of Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, and of some of the states 
of Mexico. 


Among outstanding merchants are 
the names of James Simpson, presi- 
dent of Marshall Field, Chicago, and 
H. Gordon Selfridge, head of Self- 
ridge and Company, London. 

In the fields of diplomacy and 
statesmanship are the names of Elihu 
Root, Frank B. Kellogg, Hugh Gib- 
son, Ronald Lindsay, Edward M. 
House, Stanley Baldwin, Viscount 
Admiral Saito, ex-Presidents Hoover 
and Coolidge, and President Roose- 
velt. 

In religion and education the 
names of the following stand out: S. 
Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Daniel A. Poling, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, England; Dean 
Inge of St. Paul’s, London; Cardinal 
Hayes of New York; Jean Dewey, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, and Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago. 


The files of theater and music 
show the names among others of 
Mary Pickford and Douglas F:ir- 
banks, George Arliss, Fritz Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff, Lucrezia Bori, Rosa 
Ponselle, Lily Pons, Geraldine Farrar, 
Louise Homer, Lawrence Tibbett, 
and Giovanni Martinelli. 


Miss Adele’s list of newspaper edi- 
tors and premiers, and one or two 
other lesser fields is no less imposing. 
She says those who are most inclined 
toward granting the coveted auto- 
graph are newspaper men, opera 
singers, business men, artists and 
cartoonists, while perhaps _ states- 
men, government offieials and the 
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rulers of nations are the most re- 
luctant. 

David Lloyd George complied with 
a request for his signature oy send- 
ing his autographed photograph. 
Some of the autographs are on cards 
and others are in the form of per- 
sonal letters. A collection that this 
young collector especially prizes is 
the individual autographed photo- 
graphs of eleven of the principal 
characters of the “Passion Play” at 
Oberammergau, Germany. 

Besides being an autograph collec- 
tor Miss Ferguson collects stamps, 
coins and the photographs of foreign 
countries. That she doesn’t neglect 
her studies is attested by an honor 
standing in the Southern Junior High 
School of her city. 
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Bookplates - Skis 


PRE collector of bookplates may 

like to contact two designers of 
Augusta, Kansas. It seems. that 
these two being book lovers were 
troubled with persons taking their 
books. So they conceived a book 
plate consisting of a picture of a 
hangman’s noose suspended from a 
frame ready to receive a culprit’s 
neck. Under this gruesome etching 
is the name “Washout & Highball” 
and under that “Their Book Or Your 
Necks.” 


Zl is a little warm right now no 

doubt to be speaking of a collec- 
tion of skis. However, recently an 
exhibition held in Berlin showed 
practically every style ski ever used 
from ancient to present time. One 
exhibit was of drawings on stones 
found in Sweden, thought to be about 
3,000 years old. They showed skiers 
in pursuit of reindeer, though chas- 
ing rather than for sport. Wooden 
skis from the Stone Age found re- 
cently in a peat bog were displayed. 
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According to the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star: “The term ‘cent’ was 
given to the American monetary sys- 
tem by Gouveneur Morris. ° 
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Enclosed please find $1 for my re- 
newal to HOBBIES, as per your ‘in- 
voice. Don’t let them kid you, the 
new size is Okay.—Harold Sherman, 
Indiana. 

@ 


Chicago, Ill—HoBBies seems to be 
improving with every issue, the best 
magazine of its kind—H. H. Sourby. 

oe 


Thorson, Ind.—Enclosed find re- 
newal. I would: not be without Hos- 
BIES for ten times the price. Thank 
you for a wonderful magazine.— 
Harry Klein, Jr. 
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Auction Returns 


From London 
Oo 

The Salesroom Correspondent of 
the Bazaar, Exchange and Mart of 
London reported excellent prices in 
recent auction sales in that city. At 
the sale of the pictures of the late 
A. J. Sulley and other owners at 
Christie’s, a woody river scene by 
Hobbema, a well-known work which 
has frequently been exhibited, fetched 
£3,570, and “Calder Bridge” by Tur- 
ner, £2,415. 


Several English 18th century por- 
traits did well. Romney’s portrait of 
Mrs. Cross went to £1,995, Gains- 
borough’s portrait of Mrs. Clarges, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Clarges, the 
second baronet, fetched £1,890, and a 
portrait of Miss Gale by Hoppner, 
£1,470. Several of the pictures were 
bought in when quite good bids had 
been made. 


A very delightful child group by 
Wright, of Derby, the three children 
of Hugh and Sarah Wood, of Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire, was bought for the 
Derby Art Gallery. It had been on 
loan there for many years from the 
owner, a descendant of the family 
depicted, and in order that it might 
remain there the National Art-Col- 
lections Fund paid £250 towards the 
purchase price of £700, while a resi- 
dent of Derby, Mr. F. W. Hampshire, 
gave the balance. 


In a print sale at Sotheby’s, £1,100 
was paid for a fine set of the original 
13 plates of Wheatley’s Cries of Lon- 
don. The record for this is over 
£3,000, but the price shows a distinct 
recovery in the market. 


In a sale at Hampton’s, a first edi- 
tion of Audubon’s Birds of America 
was sold for £1,150. At Sotheby’s a 
beautiful 15th century manuscript of 
the Roman de la Rose, the famous 
mediaeval romance adapted by Chau- 
cer in his Romaunt of the Rose, with 
66 miniatures by two Burgundian 
jilluminators, realized £1,300. 


The sale of Thackeray letters, 
drawings, etc., at Sotheby’s saw keen 
competition for the novelist’s work as 
an artist. An album of drawings and 
autograph letters fetched £740, while 
£290 was paid for a watercolor of 
Joseph Sedley and. Beeky Sharp, 
presented’ by Thackeray’ to Lady 
Stanley of Alderley. 


Links Up Prints with 


Current Events 
o 

The print collection like others of- 
fers opportunities for linking up with 
current events. When the fleet ar- 
rived in New York a few weeks ago, 
the Old Print Shop quite appropri- 
ately showed old prints and paintings 
of American naval subjects. 
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Finest Collections 


of Caricatures 
o 


Collectors of caricatures perhaps 
look enviously upon the collection of 
the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass., for it is said to be 
the finest in America and includes 
several rare specimens. 

This collection was made over the 
last half dozen or so years under the 
direction of Clarence S. Brigham, of 
the society. In it are 1,000 political 
caricatures, 600 of which cover the 
great period of lithographing, 1827 
to 1870. 

Outstanding in the collection are 
the engravings on copper which were 
made by Paul Revere, first American 
caricaturist. These copper plates in- 
clude “The Stamp Act Obelisk,” 


- Revolution. 





“Allegory of the Year 1765,” “The 
Rescinders” and his piates drawn for 
the Royal American magazine pro- 
duced just prior to the American 


Every caricature ever 
produced by Revere is said to be in 
this collection. 

All the nation’s political events are 
illustrated, and the figures of presi- 
dents, cabinet members and states- 
men pass in review like marionettes, 
their virtues extolled and their short- 
comings condemned. The cartoons 
curing the Civil War and Lincoln’s 
administration are particularly inter- 
esting, and are about 50-50 divided 
between those ridiculing and those 
favoring. 

The modern period begins about 
1880. 
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Encouraging New 
Collectors 


Oo 


Some of the New York dealers are 
holding shows that will do much to- 
ward encouraging new collectors. 


, The Downtown Gallery recently held 


its $100 show—which has become an 
annual event. The most encouraging 
thing about this year’s show was the 
rapidity with which the $100 items 
were picked up. Twenty-two were 
sold the first week. The Midtown 











PRINTS 








WANTED TO BUY 
Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6 (Cash in advance.) 





WANTED — RAILROAD PRINTS AD- 
vertisements of locomotive works pic- 
turing early engines. 

American town views prior to 18765. 

Early views of American colleges. 

Trotting horse prints by Currier & Ives. 

American engravings by Doolittle, Tie- 
bout, Bennett, Revere, Tanner, Savage, 
Hill, Burges, Peale, and their contem- 
poraries. 

Advise us about all Currier & Ives. THE 
OLD PRINT SHOP, INC.., 150 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. tfc801 


WANT OLD HORSE RACING PRINTS. 
Only those showing business advertise- 
ments of any kind.—Mrs. L. H. Dobson, 
1548 East 61st St., Chicago. my12462 


WANTED—Old Prints and Engravings 
of every kind. Write and describe any- 
thing you have in pictures. —James J. 
= 1920 Holland Ave., be 


a AMERICAN agp Ln 
and portraits, oil. watercolor, pastel, 
chased. Send full particulars. —F. § or 
man, Box 524, Westport, Conn. mh12612 


WANTED TO BUY—Currier & _ Ives. 
Winter Scenes, Railroad Prints, Sport- 
ing, Racing, Canadian City Views by any 

n’s 














Artis ipper Ships Print 
Sh a 261 Elm S&8t., Biddeford, Mote. 





WANTED—Currier prints. Especially 
large folios; Hunting, Fishing, Rauroad. 
Winter scenes, etc. Buying for private 
collector.—Garland Stephens, Wytheville, 
Va. 12003 


WANTED—Currier Prints and other 
old prints, oad weeeine. Hunting, 
Fishing, Pioneer, ter, Railroads, 
Ships, Early West, Early History or City 
Views. Early Railroad a Auto- 

graph Letters and Documents, Hand 
Bis, etc. State full title, publisher, date, 
size, exact condition and price.—J. E. 
Nevil, Madisonville, yinsie 

1284¢ 


WANTED BY Perens ep wa 
Currier & Ives prints, railroads, whaling, 
hunting, fishing, western and winter 
scenes in fine condition only. — Anita 
Hobson Reece, Boonville, N. C. au3401 
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SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 








Dealers, Seliers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c F nye word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 

12 times. (Cash in advance.) 





N. CURRIER, Currier & Ives and other 
old American prints. Send stamp for new 
list.—N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 812p 

CURRIER & be > and other old prints. 
Send a dime for pe new E ie list.— 
Paul Voorhees, 432 &t., R anting., ©. 








TROTTING HORSE PRINTS, by Cur- 
rier = Ives and other American litho- 
es hers. Send for list.—Blanche Fow- 

Post, Peterboro, N. H. . 012633 
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Gallery held bargains in $50 items 


which also attracted new buyers. 


In addition the sales gave some of 
the younger artists working capital 
for the summer. 
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Greatest Caricaturist 
o 


Honore Daumier was one of the 
greatest caricaturists of all time. He 


was born in 1808 and trained in~ 


Paris in the Academy of Boudin 
where he acquired a solid foundation 
in drawing and anatomy. At the 
same time he studied lithography in 
which later he was to excel. His 
natural bent for satire was soon real- 
ized when he joined the staff of the 
daily illustrated journal, “Le Chari- 
vari.” Daumier’s success was imme- 
diate. His swift spontaneous draw- 
ings with their acute observations 
and modern wit appealed to the 
imagination of the people. During 
his lifetime Daumier made 3,958 
prints, of which the Boston Museum 
possesses about 3,000. 


The shams and the hypocrisies of 
the rich, the petty bourgeoisie, the 
government, and the professions are 
held up to ridicule. Satirical art in 
its inspired forn. was the contribu- 
tion of Daumier to art. The law, the 
medical profession, politics, the press 
and social evils all come in for their 
share of ridicule. In the Museum 
exhibition are included the celebrated 
series of portraits from “Le Ventre 
Legislatif” and many other famous 
prints such as “Rue Transnonain,” 
“L’Odorat,” and “Le Dimanche au 
Jardin des Plantes.” Nowhere is 
Daumier more scathing than when 
he denounces the futility of war and 
the evils of pretentious patriotism, as 
exemplified in the prints of “La Paix 
Idylle’ and “The Equilibrium of 
Europe.” 


So appealing is the subject matter 
of these prints that their intrinsic 
artistic value is often overlooked. 
Daumier makes skillful use of mass 
and line, and portrays movements 
with great power. It is interesting to 
note that Daumier himself preferred 
oils and water color, but his enthu- 
siastic followers would not allow him 
to give up lithography. His oils were 
only appreciated after his death. Al- 
though his production was enormous, 
Daumier died in poverty in 1879 in 
a house in Valmondois, which his 
closest friend, Corot, had given him. 
The universal quality of Daumier’s 
art makes these prints as pertinent 
today as they were a century ago. 
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Rembrandt, the great Dutch 
painter, died a bankrupt. Franz 
Hals, the great artist,was continually 
in debt, living at the end on parish 
relief, 
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Briefs 


The Museum of the City of New 
York has received a gift of 1,125 
prints from Mrs. J. Clarence Davies, 
which are to be added to the J. Clar- 
ence Davies Collection, which was 
presented to the museum in 1929 by 
the late Mr. Davies. Among the out- 
standing items in the new addition 
are a unique lithograph of the “Home 
for the Friendless,” 1848; a view of 
Broadway from Exchange Alley to 
Morris Street, by Stephenson, 1855; 
a lithograph of the Park Hotel (As- 
tor House), 1834; and a picture on 
silk by H. R. Robinson of the steam 
packet Sirius, which was the first 
steamship to arrive in New York 
Harbor from England. 


“Gor 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


then still larger equipment has come 
into use. The President Washington, 
the initial type of the P-7 appeared 
in 1926. While some few later de- 
vices have replaced earlier gauges, 
etc. the type still remains the stand- 
ard for passenger locomotives on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, although a new 
locomotive the 5047, a heavier and 
larger model for passenger traffic is 
proving to be a wonderful locomotive 
both in appearance and ability. The 
well known Mikado type prevails 
largely in first class traffic, and on 
the heavier mountain grades, the 
Great Mallets of 1933-1934, some of 
them measuring 110 feet from the 
face of the front engine coupler to 
the face of the coupler on the rear of 
the tender push up the heavy coal 
and merchandise locomotive. These 
monster locomotives are equipped 
with every possible labor saving and 
safety device, and give wonderful 
service. From the first idea of New- 
ton in 1680 up to the latest locomo- 
tives of 1934, the study of locomotive 
development is fascinating. Now that 
electricity is being put to use to such 
a great extent, greater results will 
come not only to the locomotives and 
cars but to their new competitors, the 
bus lines and the commercial air- 
planes. With the stream line trains 
already built and under construction, 
abundant facilities involving comfort, 
speed, and safety will be available to 
those who travel as well as to those 





The Entire Lord’s Prayer 
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who depend upon modern transporta- 
tion to place their products in the 
markets of the world. 

Is it any wonder that the collect- 
ing of historical material connected 
with the locomotive wins new recruits 
each year, and that interest among 
the more experienced collectors is 
continually at a high pitch? 
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Collected Notes 
o 

Three one-half gallon glass jars, 
made in 1858, still are in use in Ox- 
ford, Kans. Mrs. Augusta Chey- 
vront received them 30 years ago 
from her sister in Memphis, Tenn. 

* * ad 


B. Frank Flory, of York, Pa., re- 
cently added to his collection, a fine 
effigy stone pipe bearing a human 
face. It was given to him by a 
friend whose father found it near 
York many years ago. A fine ban- 
ner stone and many arrowheads were 
found at the same place. 

* * * 


Ormond Beach, Fla. — John D. 
Rockefeller, who spent the first half 
century of his life gathering his first 
billion dollars and the next 44 years 
trying to find ways to spend it, now 
has a new hobby. 

The oil millionaire is turning his 
attention to archaeological research 
in the huge shell mounds left in 
Florida by its aboriginal inhabitants. 

* * * 


Atlantic City.—The finest collection 
of Indian relics in the country, with 
the exception of that in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, is in the Mont- 
clair, N. J. Art Museum, H. Prescott 
Beach told the New Jersey Historical 
Congress recently. He is president of 
the New Jersey Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

* * * 
Dear Friend, this brown jug which 
now foams with mild ale 

—was once Toby Filpot, a thirsty 

old soul 
As e’er cracked a bottle, or fathomed 
a bowl. 
—O’Keefe: Poor Soldier. 
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Notes in Bottles 


An unusual field for the curio col- 
lector would be the collecting of bot- 
tles with notes. Bottles have been 
set sail in tiny streams inland with 
notes, and have been picked up at sea 
thousands of miles away. Since work 
began by the Civil Works brigades 
new stories of notes in bottles have 
come to light. A note that thrilled 
an Aurora, Ill., city fireman, Harry 
Bouk, recently was found in an old 
whiskey bottle and was supposed to 
have been written by two freebooters 
of Sherman’s army, who collected a 
treasure bag during the famous march 
to the sea. 

The directions which were, of 
course, “yellowed with age,’’ were 
found by CWA workers who were ex- 
cavating to construct an artificial 
lake in Phillips park, inunicipal play- 
ground. 

Bouk found the bottle in a load of 
dirt which he was hauling away in a 
truck. The letter, entirely legible, 
was dated April 20, 1865 and was 
signed by “Edwin Stanton” and “Tom 
Eckert.” 


Fireman Bouk kept most of the 
directions to himself, explaining that 
he wanted to do most of the treasure 
hunting himself. 


The principal drawback encount- 
ered was the absence of landmarks 
mentioned in the directions. For ex- 
ample, it was necessary to sight a 
line between two trees in “the 
swamp.” There is a swamp north- 
west of the playground, but there are 
no trees. 


Also, it was necessary to take “sev- 
enty-five of Tom’s paces,” and Fire- 
man Bouk is faced with the problem 
of discovering just how long “Tom’s” 
paces were. 


The last news about Fireman 
Bouk’s treasure hunt told of him look- 
ing up old residents who might know 
where the trees reported had been. 
Up to this time no record of the lost 
treasure has been reported. 


With relation to notes in bottles 
some of our readers will probably re- 
call the story of the United Press last 
April which concerned itself with a 
bottle which one James Matthews 
tossed overboard from the deck of 
the steamship Cameronia in mid- 
Atlantic July 30, 1933. A note in- 


side requested the finder to notify 
him when and where it was found. 
During the latter part of April, 1934, 
Matthews received a letter written 





in Norwegian, which translated 
reads: 

“Herr James: I have found a bot- 
tle containing a piece of paper which 
had been thrown overboard from the 
Cameronia in midocean July 30, 1933. 
As it was requested that the finder 
write back and tell where it was 
picked up, I will do so. 

“It was found the third of March, 
1934, at Herdlevoer in Herdlo, six- 
teen quarter miles northwest from 
Bergen; between 60-62 deg. longitude 
northeast. I would like an answer if 
this letter reaches its destination. 
Olav Nilsen.” 


“oEY 
Search for New 


Dinosaurs 
2) 

The attention of many collectors 
and museums is turned to the Big 
Horn Basin in Wyoming this sum- 
mer where the American Museum is 
sending an expedition with the hopes 
of finding new knowledge of din- 
osaurs. Dr. Barnum Brown, who is 
heading the expedition, believes, be- 
cause of certain fossil tracks found 
there, they may find skeletons of 
hitherto unknown creatures. 


“oor 
K urio Kastle 


The press has recently called at- 
tention to Harry’s Kurio Kastle 
which was recently opened at Spen- 
cer, Ia. In addition to dozens of 
stuffed and mounted animals which 
decorate the place there are dancing 
frogs, alligators, fish, herons, sing- 
ing birds, and other forms of bird 
and animal life. One of the pleasant 
things about a museum of this sort is 
that it gives the fisherman a chance 
to have his large specimens mounted 
and placed in proper surroundings 
without so many jibes and unbeliever 
remarks from his friends. It cost 
Harry about $4,000 to build this par- 
ticular museum for his curios of land 
and sea, but his friends say it is 
worth much more than that since he 
has added his collections, which in- 
clude in addition to the fish, birds 
and games, such things as sea shells, 
beads and silver novelties which are 
for sale. 

“3E" 


Carved Ivories 
=) 


In the curio field there is perhaps 
nothing of more beauty and interest 





than carved ivories. Indeed there are 
whole collections of rare and carved 
ivories, while nearly all lovers and 
collectors have at least one or two 
pieces. If you want to delve further 
into the history of ivory carving look 
for manuscriptions or books repro- 
ducing the story “Meadows of Gold,” 
from the tenth century by a man who 
was called the Herodotus of the 
Arabs. “Meadows of Gold,” recounts 
stories of ivory gathered in the 
Upper Nile district, and sent to 
China and India in large quantities. 
The Indians used it for fashioning 
handles of sabres and swords, but in 
China it served a spiritual purpose 
and was often burnt as incense to 
the Gods. Then as now much was 
used in chess, and the Arabs took 
great pains with carving of these. 

According to Nora C. Crockett 
writing in the Forward the best mod- 
ern ivory-carving is said to come 
from an establishment in Delhi con- 
ducted by Lala Faqir Chand, where 
the art has been understood and per- 
fected by four generations of his an- 
cestors.: About twenty workers busy 
themselves under Lala Fagir Chand’s 
direction, all of them likewise having 
inherited their talent and their posi- 
tions. Almost all the workers are of 
the Braham caste, which is the high- 
est in Indiia. At one time the chief 
duty of members of this caste was to 
study and to teach the Vedas and to 
perform religious ceremonies. At the 
present time they engage in other ac- 
tivities, but still they hold a promin- 
ent place in the present Hindu social 
system. 

The factory is simple. A small 
room over the shop serves as a work- 
shop for the ivory carvers, as well as 
for the wood carvers and miniature 
painters who help to produce the 
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stock for the store beneath. So 
crowded is it that some of the work- 
ers are glad to find room to work 
on the stairs and the balconies of the 
house, content with the smallest of 
work tables. 

A lack of proper tools makes the 
work slow and laborious but in 
spite of that, the wages are small. 
Experienced carvers are paid from 
about a dollar and a half to sixteen 
dollars a month, according to their 
ability and the type of work they do. 
Apprentices, whose training period 
lasts from five to seven years, are 
paid nothing. Even after they have 
become master workmen they earn 
only about sixteen cents a month at 
first. 

In “Ivory and the Elephant,” Dr. 
Kunz says: “The work done by the 
Hindu ivory carvers of the present 
day appears to be of routine quality 
in the main, and is rarely character- 
ized by much originality. Still the 
art is practiced in many different 
localities of India and a wide range 
of objects are produced. ... The pref- 
erence can be given to the produc- 
tions of Murshidabad, because of 
their high finish and also because 
they show the ingenuity in working 
out minute details so characteristic 
of ivory-carving at its best. These 
merits are all the more praiseworthy 
in view of the primitive tools used 
by the carvers. Unfortunately, from 
one cause or another, the number of 
those engaged in this work is con- 
tinually diminishing. Travancore 
may also be noted as a locality in 
which some of the best Indian carv- 
ing is done.” 

“oEY 


More on Round Stones 
of Ohio 


A. R. Weigel of Cleveland, Ohio, 
adds some comments on Round Stones. 
He writes: 

“The article by L. E. Rood of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, in the June issue is of 
genuine interest, and I should like to 
add a few pertinent facts. 

“Under the title, ‘The Geography 
and Geology of Ohio’ in Howe’s His- 
torical Collection of Ohio is this: 
‘The Ohio Shale, (Cleveland Shale, 
Erie Shale, Huron Shale). A stratum 
of shale, several hundred feet in thick- 
ness, mainly black or dark brown iu 
color, containing a great number of 
large, and remarkably symmetrical 
calcareous and ferruginous concre- 
tions and stretching entirely across 
the state from the Ohio Valley to the 
shores of Lake Erie, with an outcrop 
ranging in breadth between ten and 
twenty miles, has been one of the 
most conspicuous and well known fea- 
tures of Ohio geology since this sub- 
ject first began to be studied. 

“It separates the great limestone 
series, which constitutes the floor of 
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all of Western Ohio, from the Berea 
grit, which is the first sandstone to 
be reached in ascending the geologi- 
cal scale of the state. 

“These concretions seem to be 
formed by the tendency of chemical 
compounds to be slowly dissolved by 
the surrounding water in the sedi- 
ment or rock crevices after the de- 
posit is more or less consolidated. 

“Then these solutions governed by 
certain nuclei present in the rock 
which determine their reprecipitation, 
start a deposit usually which con- 
tinues until the supply for growth is 
exhausted or the physical character 
of the bed will permit no further ac- 
cretion. 

“This process resembles the growth 
of a crystal in a solution by slowly 
attracting to itself molecules of a 
suitable nature from the surround- 
ing medium. 

“The nuclei noted, explains the 
finding within many of these septar- 
ian nodules or concretions, of fossils 
of fish, bones, teeth, scales, wood and 
other things. 

“The possible presence of fossils 
also explains the hunting for and al- 
most entire destruction of the hun- 
dreds of these stones formerly in the 
vicinity of Monroeville, Ohio, by stu- 
dents, teachers and geologists, who 
opened them up with chisel and 
sledge, and dynamite also I am told. 

“I made a special trip to this place 
in August, 1938, and found a very 
few of these stones left in the bed of 
the Huron River, mostly because they 
were too large to be removed 
economically. 

“Gor 


Metallic Copper 
Particles in Wood 


o 


Ralph E. MacKay, of Seattle, 
Washington, writes of some things 
that may be new to HOBBIES readers. 
Says he: 


“During 1928 and 1929, I was em- 
ployed by the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Butte, Montana. I 
considered my tenure in this famous 
mining camp a very fortunate one 
indeed. I’ve always been interested in 
collecting mineral specimens of all de- 
scriptions. 

“One cannot realize the great 
variety of specimens that can be had 
in a large copper min: such as the 
Anaconda until one goes on an ex- 
ploration trip, through such a mine. 

“Bornite, chalcocite and enargite 
were quite plentiful at that time. I 
have been informed that arborescent 
and crystal copper were found in the 
mine in early days. 

“One day while looking over old 
workings on the 500 foot level I found 
a@ piece of pine (wood) about six 
inches in length. This homely piece 
of pine is now in my collection and 
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does not command the attention of 
collectors until it is mentioned. 

“It is covered on all sides with 
small particles of metallic copper, 
some of which are the size of pin 
heads. My contention as to how this 
beautiful specimen came into being 
is: 

“That it was a part of a timber 
(cap) used to support the roof in one 
of the drifts. And during the time 
that blasting was being done parti- 
cles of iron pyrite were embedded in 
the wood by concussion caused by the 
blasting. Then at a later date this 
wood timber became submerged in a 
copper water solution as (Copper 
water it is called in Butte is very 
prominent in most of the mines.) An 
iron pyrite-copper replacement took 
place very rapidly. I am of the opin- 
ion that this is not a carbon-copper 
replacement due to the complete ab- 
sence of char on the wood surface. 


“Gor 


Oh, to be Near the Sea! 


A press report tells of amateur 
geologists picking up on the beach 
near Cold Beach, Oregon, several spe- 
cimens of semi-precious stones during 
low tides and smooth seas of the last 
few weeks. Beautiful specimens of 
agates, jasper and serpentine jade 
were included in the lot found. 


“og 
Miniatures on 


Semi-Precious 
© 
Collecting rare miniatures on semi- 
precious stones and cn ivory is the 
costly hobby of Mrs. Howard Spencer 
of New York City. Her collection is 
said to contain some of the finest 
specimens in existence. 
“EE 


Who Has Seen This? 


According to the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star: “An exquisite among 
exquisites is the single piece of jade 
so carefully encased in glass in the 
Chinese room at the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Adkins Mu- 
seum. So peerless an example of the 
symbolical stone is this one, that Paul 
Gardner, director of the gallery, 
hesitates to add another piece of jade 
to the collection, fearful it will suffer 
too greatly in comparison with this 
rare disc from the tomb of Honan of 
the early Han period, 200-300 B. C., 
for to his mind this piece sums up 
the whole history of jade carving. 
The jade piece at the gallery was 
used undoubtedly as a buckle for the 
scarf of some emperor’s ceremonial 
gown. The graceful dragons carved 
upon it appear to be going about the 
disk in endless circle, symbolic, per- 
haps, of the infinity of heaven.” 
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CCORDING to an announcement 
in the July 16 issue of The 
United States News, the Postoffice is 
coming out of the red. Not until the 
last figures are in from the 49,000 
post offices dotting every section of 
the country will officials deny or con- 
firm it, however. 

Not since 1919 has the department 
paid its own way. The worst year 
was 1932, when the Department went 
behind by 205 million dollars. This 
is how the department managed to 
boost the business of the mailing sys- 
tem of the U. S. The first step came 
on July 1, 1932, when the first class 
letter rate was raised from 2 cents 
to 3 cents. The year 1933 showed a 
rise in first-class mail revenue of 
$22,000,000 instead of a decline which 
had been estimated at $52,000,000 
had the letter rate remained at 2 
cents. The rise in rates put the de- 
partment ahead by some $75,000,000. 
However, the rise didn’t do all that 
was intended because many of the 
large concerns found ways and means 
to deliver messages without using 
first class mail. Some did it by spe- 
cial messenger. 

A big item in the postoffice depart- 
ment gain for 1933 was the profit of 
$800,000 from sales of stamps to col- 
lectors, a gain of 200 per cent over 
the previous year. 

Some 10,000 less people were em- 
ployed in the department saving ap- 
proximately 70,000. There was 
economy in operation, in changing of 
routes, etc., that helped reduce the 
deficit also. 

g 


Mrs. Julia E. Pratt Pierce, 96 
years of age, who claimed the dis- 
tinction of receiving the first piece 
of mail delivered by rural delivery 
in the United States died in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, recently. 

& 

J. Murray Bartles has been ap- 
pointed sole United States represen- 
tative to the International Stamp Ex- 
hibition for 1935 which is to be held 
in Konigsburg, Germany, from June 


Jottings of the Month 
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23 tc July 7. The event will be 
known as “Ostropa—1935.” 


James Waldo Fawcett, conductor 
of a stamp column in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Star says in a recent issue: 

“President Roosevelt is reported to 
be interested in the plan for a na- 
tional philatelic museum in Wash- 
ington. The project has been under 
consideration for many months, and 
were the Nation’s leading stamp col- 
lector to indorse it the dream might 
come true. 


As outlined by its sponsors, there 
would be a special wing built as an 
addition to the expanded National 
Museum, giving space for an exhibi- 
tion hall, an assembly room, a library, 
several offices and committee and 
storage rooms. The cost would not 
be great and the investment could be 
justified in every way. 

The Smithsonian Institution phila- 
telic department certainly deserves 
better and more truly adequate quar- 
ters than it has at present.” 


Following our portrayal of the 
smallest postoffice in the world in a 
recent issue a reader writes of an- 
other that seems even smaller than 
the one described at Delisle, Miss. 
This one he says is mounted on 
wheels. It makes the rounds at the 
wharves of Kobe, Japanese seaport, 
for the convenience of voyagers who 
want to post a letter before embark- 
ing. The wheels beneath the minia- 
ture office are accounted for by the 
fact that it is mounted behind a mo- 
torcycle. The staff of this travelling 
sub-station consists of a clerk and a 
chauffeur. 


R. E. White of Drayton Plains, 
Mich., collects everything that he can 
get his hands on pertaining to old 
locomotives it seems. He has col- 
lections of pictures of many speci- 
mens. Another tangent to this love 
of railroads is pictures of railroad 
bridges. But his hobby has still an- 


other angle. Now he has gone in for 
stamps showing pictures of locomo- 
tives. Pictures of frames which he 
recently sent to Hoppies show that 
he has been successful in getting an 
interesting collection together. This 
is what he says about his newest 
“Railroad” sideline. 


“If it were at all possible, I would 
probably collect locomotives and 
store them in the backyard. How- 
ever, I find it much easier to collect 
them as they appear on the postal 
issues of the world. I do not limit 
my collection to just locomotives, but 
collect all issues that show a railroad 
‘scene or in fact, any stamp that per- 
tains to a railroad. The first stamp, 
of this class, in my collection is one 
from New Brunswick, which, before 
confederation in 1867, issued its own 
postage. This one cent, issued in 
1860, shows an engine of the 4-4-0 
type in use on the then European and 
North American Railroad. Canada 
has placed the Quebec railroad bridge 
on a 12-cent stamp. Newfoundland 
in 1928 issued a stamp with the pic- 
ture of an express on it. The Con- 
federation, 1867-1927, 20-cent can 
also be classed as a railroad stamp 
since a train appears in the design. 
The first railroad stamp issued by the 
United States was a three-center in 
1869. Again in 1876 two envelope 
stamps incorporated an engine with 
one coach as part of the design. 
These two stamps are considered by 
some collectors as the first commem- 
orative stamps. In that year the 
United States celebrated its centen- 
nial. In the Pan American issue of 
1901, the two-cent shows an express 
train on a four-track system. Other 
U. S. railroad stamps are the three, 
five and 25-cent parcel post stamps. 
The development of the steam loco- 
motive was first shown postally by 
Egypt which in 1933 issued four 
stamps for the International Railway 
Congress. This set shows Egyptian 
engines for 1852, 1859, 1862 and 
1932. Belgium has now just issued 
three parcel post stamps showing a 
locomotive. Though I have found it 
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UNITED STATES 


Choice mounted small collections, 
containing no envelopes, revenues 
or other undesirables. Carefully 
mounted in booklets. An outstand- 
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purchase. You are sure to be 
pleased with the values offered. 

260 variety collection. .$5.25 
320 variety collection.. 7.50 
Sent postpaid and insured upon 
receipt of price. 
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hard at times to get a certain stamp 
for my collection, none of the two 
hundred I have were very expensive.” 


Zdzislaw Dworkowski of Detroit, 
Michigan, undoubtedly welcomes 
August more than any other month 
in the year. His hobby is the gath- 
ering together of stamps associated 
with philatelic exhibitions. He sup- 
plements his stamps with stickers is- 
sued to advertise the show and the 
special cancellations which accomp- 
any so many of the national exhibi- 
tions. Since most of the large U. S. 
shows are held in August this is the 
month of months for Mr. Dworkow- 
ski, 

& 


By the time this issue reaches its 
readers the first of the National Park 
issues, the Yosemite National Park, 
California, and the Grand Canyon is- 
sues will have been well distributed. 
Switzerland is another country that 
has just issued scenic views of her 
country. Already the critics are 
tearing the views to pieces, saying 
that the stamps do not do the coun- 
try justice. ’Twas ever thus, 


According to reports given out for 
the period ending June 80, and clos- 
ing the fiscal year, stamps sold for 
collection purposes during the past 
twelve months totalled $811,723, 
against $302,619.54 in the previous 
twelve months, 

fe 


When R. E. Fellers, Washington, 
D. C., superintendent of the division 
of stamps was in Green Bay officiat- 
ing in the First Day activities of the 
Wisconsin Tercentenary issue he 
stated that the postoffice department 
has received the unusual request for 
a commemorative issue on “Ground 
Hog” day. He said that the sun 
never got a chance to shine on this 
idea, 

& 


R, J. Broderick’s story of the First 
Day events connected with the Wis- 
consin Tercentenary is listed else- 
where in this issue. Stamp collectors 
of Wisconsin first started solicitation 
for such stamp ir. March, 1982. The 
first of the First Day covers was sent 
to President Roosevelt. Then came 
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King George V of England, Musso- 
lini, Pope Pius, Colonel Lindbergh, 
Postmaster Farley, movie stars, and 
other stellar lights in public affairs. 


According to information furnished 
by Verne P. Kaub of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., stamp collecting scored again in 
Wisconsin when S. H. Dretzka, South 
Milwaukee, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Wisconsin Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association during the recent con- 
vention. The new president is a 
charter member of the South Mil- 
waukee Philatelic Society and col- 
lects stamps which have a bearing on 
medicine and pharmacy. Stamps from 
his collection were shown during the 
recent pharmaceutical convention in 
the lobby entrance to the convention 
hall, Stamps of Rumania commem- 
orating the International Medicine 
congress and stamps of Chile issued 
for the Saltpeter centennial were 
among those shown by Mr. Dretzka. 
Mr. Dretzka said following his elec- 
tion that he expects to call attention 
of druggists at later meetings to the 
possibility of making interesting and 
instructive displays through the use 
of stamps. He introduced a resolu- 
tion at a meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical association at Wash- 
ington in May when the pharmacy 
building was dedicated asking the as- 
sociation to sponsor a move to have 
pharmacy recognized on a commem- 
orative stamp of the United States. 


According to James Waldo Fawcett 
who conducts that interesting stamp 
department in the Washington, D. C. 
Star, the history of the United 
States postal system appears as fol- 
lows on a calendar inscribed on the 
outer walls of the New Post Office De- 
partment Building in Washington: 

“Colonial Post, 1691; Continental 
Post Office, 1775; United States Post 
Office, 1789; Express Mail, 1836; 
Postage Stamps, 1847; Registered 
Mail, 1855; Railroad Mail Service, 
1862; City Delivery, 1863; Postal 
Money Orders, 1864; Foreign Money 
Orders, 1867; Special Delivery, 1885; 
Rural Delivery, 1896; Postal Savings, 
1911; Village Delivery, 1912; Parcel 
Post, 1918; Air Mail, 1918.” 


Whom do you nominate for the Hall 
of Fame in U.S. stamp collection hon- 
ors? Commenting upon the outstand- 
ing U. S. collection of the late 
Arthur Hinds recently dispersed at 
auction one newspaper raises the 
query as to present day honors in U. 
S. Stamps. The paper calls attention 
to two, A. H. Caspary, a New York 
stock broker, and Judge Robert E. 
Emerson, of Providence, R. I. 

Of the two, the paper says, that 
probably A. H. Caspary, has a slight 
lead. His collection of United States 
which he prefers not to display, has 
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been described as one of the finest, if 
not the finest, accumulation of rari- 
ties extant. At the same time it is 
said to be as near complete as is 
possible. 
Nominated for 
Judge Emerson. 


second place is 


R. H. Valin of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
is exhibiting his interesting frame of 
a peacock made from stamps at All 
Nations Stamp Company booth in the 
Colonial Village in the World’s Fair. 


The Darby, Pa, Junior High 
School, won the grand prize at the 
National Junior Stamp Exhibition 
which was held recently at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The second award went to the St. 
Augustine’s High School of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the third award to the 
New Rochelle ' High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


This strange story comes via 
Three Rivers, Calif. “Mail Pouches 
may be compared to Pandora’s box 
because of the astonishing things 
which come out of them, but when a 
mother mouse and two _ half-grown 
offspring tumbled out of a way sack 
or rural bag, sprawling among the 
letters on the distributing table at 
the postoffice of this foothill commu- 
nity, Mrs. Noel Britten, the postmas- 
ter’s wife and assistant, reacted ac- 
cording to feminine tradition and 
hastily called her husband. Some 
acorns rattled out with the mice. The 
bag, used by a camper on the south 
fork of the Kaweah River, had hung 
in a tree for a while. 


“OEY 


Information Wanted 
oO 
Wilfred Betts, Secretary of the 
American Philatelic Exchange, Elsie, 
Michigan, is seeking the address of 
G. E. Lundstedt, formerly of 3955 
44th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


“OEY 
Stamp Dealers Annual 
Catalog 
a 


H. E. Harris & Company, Boston, 
issued their 1934 Supplement to The 
Stamp Dealer’s Annual Catalog the 
first week in July. Dealer-readers 
will be particularly interested in ex- 
amining this supplement. The deal- 
er’s equipment section is designed to 
help the lone hand dealer or his clerk, 
and the publishers list a number of 
machines, gadgets, and accessories 
which will be particularly efficacious 
in speeding up office routine in the 
smaller establishment. The listing 
includes all the necessary office equip- 
ment from rubber bands to typewrit- 
ers. The book is sent only to stamp 
dealers, 
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Summer Activities Among the Clubs 


ee 


Jersey Sets Show Dates 
a 


The New Jersey State Stamp Ex- 
hibition announces that it will hold 
its annual conclave in Newark from 
October 11 to 14. Nineteen booths 
will be available to the trade. Local 
collectors have spoken for sixty-five 
frames according to information 
available at this writing. According 
tc announced plans each club in New 
Jersey will appoint a member to the 
executive board-so that this may be- 
come a classic in exhibitions. A cup 
will be awarded to the winner of the 
grand prize, and medals will be 
awarded in groups. 

“OEY 


New Club Formed 
o 
The Independent Order of Forest- 
ers Stamp Club of Greater New York 
was recently formed. It is open to 
non-members as well as members of 
the Foresters. Herman N. Hartig 
was elected president and Abraham 
A. Zeitchick, secretary-treasurer. 
“GE 
Michigan Collectors 


Hold Picnic 
a) 

At Bolles Harbor, Michigan, re- 
cently the local stamp club, enter- 
tained at a picnic the Michigan 
Stamp Club of Detroit, the Wayne 
Stamp Club of the same city, the 
Toledo Philatelic Society, Detroit Air 
Mail Society, Butzen Stamp Club of 
Detroit, Ferndale Stamp Club, Jack- 
son Stamp Club, Ann Arbor Club, I. 
M. A. Club of Flint, Tiffin Stamp 
Club and the Monroe Stamp and Coin 
Club. 

That afternoon Allen Hoffman of 
the Monroe Airways flew from Mon- 
roe to the Harbor, and after circling 
the picnic grounds dropped a para- 
chute containing a packet of souvenir 
covers addressed to the guests and 
commemorating the event. 

“Go 


Election Returns 
? 

* Theodore W. Buechler, was elected 
president of the Wolverine Stamp So- 
ciety, Detroit, at the last annual elec- 
tion. Bramston Beach is vice presi- 
dent; Cecil Betron, secretary, and Le 

Roy Lyon, treasurer. 

? “Er 
The Milwaukee Philatelic Society 
announces recent election of officers 
as follows: President, Albert W. 
Draves; First Vice- Pres., Hiram H. 
Haight; Second Vice-Pres., Fred M. 
Dayton; Secretary-Treasurer, Jacob 
Levin; Librarian, Louis Burmeister. 
D. B. Laing showed his Washington 





Bicentennial collection at the July 
meeting. 
“36° 


New officers elected at the six- 
teenth annual convention of the 
United Stamp Society held in Bos- 
ton a few weeks ago are as follows: 
C. G. Besse, Somerville, Mass., Presi- 
dent; Charles A. Davis, Dorchester, 
Mass. 1st Vice-President; Hugh. Wal- 
lace Smith, Melrose, Mass., 2nd Vice- 
President; Elmer Clark, Lynn, Mass., 
Secretary; and Gideon G. Ryder, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Treasurer. Donald Cut- 
ter, Boston, Mass., was appointed 
General Sales Manager and Frank 
I. Morse West Roxbury, Mass., Pub- 
licity Manager. 

“oo” 

New officers of the Indiana Stamp 
Club have been installed as follows: 
Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, president; 
Peter Van Geyt vice-president; Wil- 
liam F. McNairy Jr., treasurer; Ray, 
H. Maguire, secretary; Raymond J. 
Hinshaw, corresponding secretary, 
and J. Lester Williams, Dr. Henry A. 
Washburn, C. L. Johnson and Floyd 
Shockley, members of the executive 
committee. 

“oor 


Duluth Society Installation 
ra 


The Duluth, Minn., Seciety met at 
the Hotel Duluth, July 13, and in- 
stalled officers for the coming year. 
Plans were presented for a large gen- 
eral exhibit to be held early in the 
Fall. A membership drive was voted 
on after several plans had been pre- 
sented, and from the enthusiasm ap- 
parent, promise is given of an up and 
doing organizaticn for the coming 
season. 

The question of dealer advertising 
occupied some time in discussion, and 
it was agreed to deny club and mem- 
bers’ trade to all dealers using mis- 
leading advertising in an effort to 
influence juvenile trade particularly. 
A luncheon was served and the next 
meeting was called for August 10 at 
which time an auction will be held. 

“eer 


First Exhibit Held 
by Illinois Group 
an) 


The first annua! Exhibition of the 
Oak Park Philatelic Society, Oak 
Park, Ill., was held recently at the 
Oak Park store of Marshall Field 
and Company. Forty frames were 
displayed, nearly every country being 
represented. 

The first prize, a silver trophy cup, 
was awarded to J. C. Miller, for his 
unique display of the George Rogers 
Clark issue. Second prize, an elec- 
tric clock was awarded to A. J. Wal- 
worth, for his unusual display of sev- 












NEW! The Senior 
NuAce Corner, big 
enough for tempor- 
ary or permanent 
mounting of large 
photos, drawings, 

charts, proofs, etc. 
Same as Regular style corners except in 
size. Black, white, gray, green, red, 
sepia, ivory, 40 to the pkg.; gold and sil- 
ver, 24 to the pkg. 


Other popular styles, Regular and Jun- 
ior in 7 colors, 100 to the pkg.; gold and 
silver 60 to the pkg. Transparent style, 
80 to the pkg. 


Any style 10c pkg. at dealers’ and 
5 & 10c stores in U. S. If you 
cannot find them, send us 10c 
_— 15c) for pkg. and sam- 
ples. 


ACE ART CO. 


6 Gould. St. Reading, Mass. 











Third prize, 


eral issues of Canada. 
desk fountain pen set, was awarded 
to A. W. Schaffer for his splendid 
frame of the Washington Bi-centen- 


nial issues. J. B. Romilly, received 
honorable mention for his display of 
the offset issues of United States 
stamps. 

Another exhibition is scheduled for 
January. 

The Oak Park Philatelic Society 
has a large membership and holds its 
meetings on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month at the Grace 
Church Parish House, 924 Lake 
Street, Oak Park, Ill. Meetings have 
been discontinued until September. 


ae hd 
New York State Doings 
2) 


More than 250 persons assembled 
in Batavia, N. Y., recently for the 
annual meeting of the Collectors’ 
Club of Genesee County. In the group 
were some of the nation’s foremost 
philatelists, including Lawrence D. 
Mason, president of the Collectors’ 
Club of New York and former presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Company of 
New York; Stephen G. Rich of Ver- 
ona, N. J., editor of the Precancel 
Bee; Harry M. Konwiser, librarian of 
the Collectors’ Club of New York; 
Ezra D. Cole of Nyack, stamp dealer, 
and Roscoe B, Martin of Forestville, 
N. Y., president of the American’ 
Philatelic Society| 

A collection of United States coins 
and currency was exhibited by T. 
James Clarke of Jamestown, N. Y. 
Milton R. Miller is president of the 
Club. 
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A Question Bee in which the mem- 
bers answer questions propounded by 
the chairman, was one of the features 
of the July 20 meeting of the New 
York Precancel Club. At a previous 
meeting, the Question Bee provided 
so much entertainment and informa- 
tion that an encore was called for. 

“oor 


Central New England Stamp 


Club Association Meeting 
o> 
The Rhode Island Philatelic Soci- 

ety, the oldest Philatelic Society in 
the U. S., next year being their 50th, 
invited some of the New England 
clubs to meet with them, July 28, at 
the Warwick Club (ten miles south 
of Providence, R. I.) for a _ real 
old-fashioned Rhode Island Clam 
Bake and “Stamp Fiesta.” 

“eEr 


Who’s Who of the Stamp 


World 
oO 

“The Blue Book of Philately,” is 
the name of a new directory of ap- 
proximately 5,000 names and brief 
biographies of the leading philatel- 
ists of America and the world, which 
will soon be sent to press by H. L. 
Lindquist, publisher and editor of 
Stamps. The first edition has been 
in process of compilation for more 
than a year and will be ready for dis- 
tribution early this Fall. 


IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements, 





AIRMAILS OF AMERICA 
NORTH — CENTRAL — SOUTH 
Price List offering 90% of these 


desirable stamps in mint set and 
singles free on request. tfc 


REV. F. C. RUFLE 
CLARKDALE ARIZONA 




















10 MAP STAMPS 10c 
50 for $1 
U. S. and Foreign on Approval 
against references 


Wants Lists Filled 


MRS. E. A. BROWN 
1 Marble Hill Ave., New York 


RANSPARO 


QUALITY MOUNTING 
CORNERS 

CLEAR AS GLASS! Hold stamps, 

Air Mail Covers, etc., securely— 
complete visibility. Will not injure 

Serer —aeoe for Snaps too. 100 

for 20c and worth it! At your 

dealer or write 

ENGEL ART CORNERS MFG. CO. 

Dept HT-8, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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American Postal History 


> 


By Harry M. KONWISER 


— Nevada remained a part of 

Utah and prior to the discovery of 
silver, there was little or no indtze- 
ment for settlement within her bor- 
ders and although the overland army 
of gold seekers made an almost con- 
tinuous line across the continent, the 
first mail line between Sacramento 
and Salt Lake City (750 miles) was 
not established until 1851. A single 
mule sufficed for the transportation 
of the monthly mail. 

This primitive conveyance for car- 
rying letters was confiscated by a 
Shoshone Indian, who at the same 
time scalped the mail carrier. 

In winter a Norwegian known as 
“Snowshoe Thompson” carried the 
mails across the Sierras. 

Grandall’s Pioneer Stage Line from 
Placeville to Genoa began operations 
in 1857; and the first Overland Mail 
Stage began running in 1858, while 
the Pony Express was established in 
1860. 

Nevada was settled by Mormons in 
1851 and was admitted to the Union 
in 1861. 

* * * 

The development of the free 
(franked) mail of the United States 
can be gleaned by reading the “Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress”—a 
group of books at your Public Library 
that should be read by those inter- 
ested in knowing the facts of the 
early posts of the United States. 

Free Mail—mail carried free be- 
cause of the use of the official signa- 
tures—was begun in the Revolution- 
ary Period, and carried on in the 
early days of the United Colonies, as 
later in the United States. 

This “free mail’ was later paid for 
at the rate of two cents per letter, 
the postmaster keeping a record of 
such mail, and crediting his office 
daily. 

Free Mail was recognized in the 
Republic of Texas while that Republic 
was an independent political group, 
but with annexation to the United 
States and Statehood, the free mail- 
ing concessions were applied only as 
the United States permitted “free 
mail.” 

* * * 

St. Augustine, Florida, claims to 
have the oldest postoffice building in 
the United States, so the postmaster 
claimed—a few years ago, after 
searching Spanish records. 

The postmaster, Charles F. Hop- 
kins, said the building occupied was 
erected sometime between 1568 and 
1603, and was later occupied by the 
Spanish Governor of Florida and 


transferred to the United States in 
1821. 

Florida became a Territory of the 
United States on March 30, 18382. 

Obviously, Florida Territorial Cov- 
ers have a historic background—as 
coming from the United States first 
post office building. 

* * * 


Will owners of Texas covers, 1830 
to 1850, please send descriptions of 
same to Harry M. Konwiser, 30 East 
42 Street, New York. Readers desir- 
ing opinions on postally marked U. S. 
covers, 1756 to 1870, are invited to 
send in their queries. Where no post- 
age for reply is sent, a postcard reply 
is usually made. 

* * *” 


New York City’s earliest postmark, 
in the Colonial Period, is a Straight 
line type postmark; New York—the 
“New” being above “York.” This 
type is known for 1756, 1760, 1761, 
1762,-1967,, 1771, 1V82. 

Boston and Philadelphia had 
Straight Line types for Colonial and 
Revolutionary Periods. 

* * * 

Arkansas was formed as a territory 
of the United States from a portion 
of the Territory of Missouri by act of 
Congress, March 2, 1819. Arkansas 
became a State on June 15, 1836. 
Stampless covers of Arkansas, in the 
Territorial Period, are rated as quite 
scarce, and early statehood covers 
are not common by any means. 

* * * 


Look about for a “Spider Web” 
cancellation on a two-cent vermilion, 
emanating from Harvard, Nebraska, 
per the record. Other good items to 
grab and hold are: 


Spade on 1870-79 stamps from 
Naugatuck, Conn., on ten cent Amer- 
ican in purple; on three cent 1870 
from Hanover C. H., Va.; Spoon, 
without handle, on three cent 1861, 
from Columbus, Ga.; Soldier’s cap on 
three cent 1861. ‘ 


Sheep on three cent 1867, black; 
Snowflake on War Department 
Stamps; Stag or Flying Deer on 
three cent 1851, from Shelburne, 
Mass., Scarab on five cent 1847, from 
St. Johnsburg, Vermont. 


This is not a complete list of un- 
usual killers (of the S group), but 
are considerably sought for in pref- 
erence to the Star and Shields that 
are listed in the “S” group of U. S. 
Cancellations now being compiled. 

Readers who have “odd” cancella- 
tions on U. S. stamps (on and off 
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cover) will oblige by postal carding 
the writer, to help create a definite 
list. 

* * * 

“M. O. B.”—seen on covers sent 
through the mails—means “Money 
Order Business.” 

R. J. Mechin of Edwards, St. Law- 
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rence County, New York, foremost 
specialist in three cent 1869 stamps 
has a cover showing the use of this 
stamp on March 30, 1869. This is 
actually a First Day Cover and one 
not easily duplicated—which should 
be a “thought” to those who fancy 
modern First Day Covers. 


——_=o0=—_——_ 


A First Day in Green Bay 


fo | | 


“> FIRST Day” for a post office 
in a town the size of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, was an experience 
which comes but once on a life time. 
To see that everything went off in 
an orderly fashion the Postoffice de- 
partment in Washington sent some 
of its dignitaries for the day. The 
secretary of Mr. Robert Fellers 
arrived early in the week to assist 
in franking covers that were sent for 
First Day cancellation. The night 
before the big day C. B. Eilenberger 
arrived to open the festivities. He 
was accompanied by R. E. Fellers, 
who came to supervise the sales of 
the new Wisconsin Tercentenary and 
Chas. Anderson, who had supervision 


of the cancelling of the first day 
covers, 
Collectors and dealers gathered 


early in the morning from all parts 
of the U. S. to buy the new. stamp 
and mail covers. Many of those in 
the line were attending such an affair 
for the first time. Some had been 
at as many as a dozen similar in dif- 
ferent parts of the U. S. Wisconsin 
collectors were in the majority by 
far but there were men and women 
from Texas, Maine, Florida, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Ohio, New York, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, Montana, Iowa, 
and Canada. One lad, 14 years old, 
had hitch-hiked about 85 miles to 
mail himself a first day cover and 
buy himself a block of the new 
stamps. 

A visit to Mrs. M. W. MacDonald’s 
Antique shop was one of the “First 
Day” highlights. The Green Bay 
Philatelic Society, Branch 32 of the 
S. P. A., was working there prepdar- 
ing covers for first day cancellation. 
About 15 of the club members were 
licking and sticking stamps in an at- 
mosphere which took one back the 
whole 300 years that the stamp com- 
memorated. Old furniture, glassware, 
and other things brought rem- 
iniscences of pioneers who came to 
Wisconsin 300 years ago with a few 
cherished possessions from the East 
or a Foreign Country. One could 
even feel that they were going to 
meet the Indians that were pictured 
on the stamp. The task for this post- 
office contingent was great as it 


By R. J. BRODERICK 





mailed out over 30,000 covers. 

Next a visit to the hotel rooms of 
the dealers preserited a scene similar 
to the one at the antique shop. Deal- 
ers here were each, preparing from 
800 to 8,000 covers for the first day 
cancellation. An invitation to help 
with the task was in order when you 
entered their rooms for a friendly 
chat. 

The courtesy shown by the Green 
Bay postal employees is noteworthy. 
They did not hurry you in your pur- 
chase and allowed you to select your 
stamps from many sheets. If you 
desired your sheets minus the straight 
edges they accommodated you by 
stripping the sheets, and assured you 
that they were willing to assist you 
in every way possible. 

The design of the stamp is one 
that depicts a true story of the first 
white man’s visit to Wisconsin. It is 
historically correct and no better 
subject could have been selected ,to 
commemorate Wisconsin’s Tercenten- 
ary. It was interesting to get the 
comment of the collectors and deal- 
ers buying the new stamps. Many 
said that it was the most beautiful 
stamp in many years. Some said that 
it was the most beautiful single tone 
stamp since the Trans-Mississippi is- 
sue back in 1898. Of all those that 
commented on the stamp at the first 
day sale, I did not hear of any who 
criticized it. This stamp should prove 
a favorite among collectors. May 
the Government give us many more 
stamps equally as beautiful and with 
as much meaning as the Wisconsin 
Stamp. 

“oEY 


HosBIES received a group of stamps 
from H. R. H. Prince Ismail, son of 
His Majesty King of Lanaa, Yemen, 
who wanted some of our United 
States stamps in return. This coun- 
try is now on the front page because 
of the war with the Arabians. 

* * 

Chillon castle, immortalized by 
Lord Byron’s “The Prisoner of 
Chillon,” still carries the poet’s name 
on a pillar in the dungeon, as well 
as the famous lines of a forgotten 
inmate—“There never was a beauti- 
ful prison, nor was lover ever ugly.” 





UNITED STATES PRICE LIST | 
eee | 
Includes also some interesting special offers of mint |} 


British Colonies and foreign airmails and commem- 
oratives. 44 pages, choice material, bargain prices 
Write today. A postcard will bring you a copy. 
H. E. HARRIS & CO., Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 








U. S. 50% Approvals 


Selections of good U S. stamps at 
one-half catalogue sent on approval to 
interested persons furnishing refer- 
ences. 034 


STATE STAMP CO. 
1225H Park Bidg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 












Soviet Russia Late Issue 


SET FIVE BEAUTIFUL PICTOR- 
IALS and one rare Egyptian, also bi- 
colored Liberia and early Ecuador 
with forty other varieties, only six 
cents to approval applicants. Special 
additional prize to first ten applicants. 


aup 
INTEGRITY STAMP CO. 
FORT WASHINGTON, PENNA, 








WHILE THEY LAST 


500 FACE DIFFERENT BRITISH 
COLONIALS without Great Brit- 
ain. Over 60 countries are repre- 
sented, including 19th Century 
from countries no longer issuing 
stamps, recent pictorials and com- 
memoratives, shilling values, mint, 
etc. — At the amazingly 

WIC Of .cccccccccece 
. — alice 

WILLIAM GROSSMAN 

2171 65th St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














We Buy Stamps 


If you wish to sell your collection for 
prompt cash, write us at once. We will 
make a liberal offer. 
rH 
D 


MAX F. BIER CO. 
P. O. Box 14 
Staten Island, New York City 








STAHL’S LOOSE-LEAF BLANK 
ALBUMS 


Designed for oe collector who desires 
bg vena at the same time a low price. 
comin” with 100 fine » Beal, 

one — 60. ‘exit, 
Price, trated 
sample sheets “a oo 


H. A. STAHL 
51 Union St. Lynn, Mass. 








NOW! 


The S. P. A. has the most 
active Sales and prescermneg oe 
partments in the country. 
member and take en af 
them. aaa blank may be 
had fro 


F. ‘ COES, Secretary 
Coes Square, Worcester, Mass. 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN PHILATELY 
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Reprinted from The Stamp Collector’s Magazine, New York, 


SSTINHAT stamp collecting is on the 

increase, and due for a big 
boom, no one will deny. Right here, 
in little old New York, new dealers 
are opening up more or less commo- 
dious offices, and they are all doing 
business, and, some of them, very 
good business. And the oldtimers are 
not being overlooked either. Every 
dealer reports better than the aver- 
age January business, with new custo- 
mers all along the line. The stamp 
clubs in the schools are doing a great 
deal of good. It is these boys of to- 
day who will be the serious collectors 
of tomorrow. 


* * * 


“The Pacific Battle Fleet is visiting 
New York this week. Quite a few of 
the Gobs are enthusiastic stamp 
collectors. For many of these strap- 
ping sons of the West it is the first 
visit to the Big Town, and they are 
enjoying themselves, even if, as one 
remarked, a stranger needs to know 
eight languages and sixteen dialects 
to get around with. 


* * * 


Franklin 

“‘The portrait of Benjamin Frank- 
lin has always held a prominent place 
on the postage stamps of the United 
States. This is fitting not only by 
reason of this great American’s ser- 
vices to his country as inventor and 
statesman but pre-eminently so by 
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ET Approval Selections 

FROM ANY OF THE 

BRITISH COLONIES FOR: 
(1) The junior collector. 

(2) The general collector. 
(3) By colonies for the more 

advanced buyer. 


Good references will bring an ex- 
cellent selection promptly, — tailor 
made to your needs, and at popular 
prices. 8s 


R. A. LYNCH 


P. O. Box 56 
PEORIA - . ILLINOIS 


ELIT 























U. S. SPECIALS 

Have made up from my own stock a 
limited number of U. S. Commemorative 
Packets. They contain 50 different Com- 
memoratives only, in good condition, no 
straight edges. Price $1.00—and worth it. 

10 different U. S. Commemora- 

tive First Day Covers 

Catalogue illustrating and describing 
Albums, Stock Books, etc., free on request. 
S. F. WELSH JR., Elsmere, N. Y. 
ja-35 
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reason of his having been the first 
Postmaster General of the newborn 
United States of America. 


“‘Franklin entered the postal ser- 
vice in America before the Revolu- 
tion, when in 1737 he was appointed 
Postmaster of Philadelphia. 


“In 1753 he received, together 
with William Hunter, a royal com- 
mission as Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the Colonies, He immediately 
proceeded to systematize the Depart- 
ment and made a personal tour of in- 
spection in the course of which he 
visited every postoffice in the country 
except Charleston, S. C. The efficien- 
cy of his methods soon became ap- 
parent for after four years of his ad- 
ministration the postoffice service 
yielded the salaries of the postmast- 
ers and a small revenue besides. By 
1774 it was yielding the Crown a 
3000 a year. In 1758 the delivery of 
letters by penny post was begun. 


“In the year 1774 Franklin fell in- 
to the bad graces of the British Gov- 
ernment because of his connection 
with the petition for the removal of 
Governor Hutchinson from Mass- 
achusetts, and he was dismissed from 
the Deputy Postmaster Generalship. 
So great a feeling did this dismissal 
cayse in the already rebellious Colon- 
ies that arrangements were made for 
carrying letters. privately, and after 
1774 the American Postoffice never 
again contributed a farthing to the 
British Crown. 


“In 1775 a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Continental Congress 
to devise a postal system for the Col- 
enies (now in open revolt) appointed 
Franklin Postmaster General, with 
authority to establish a line of posts 
from Falmouth, Maine, to Savannah, 
Georgia, and as many cross posts as 
might seem to him necessary. 

“‘George Washington has always 
been called the Father of his country, 
and indeed with reason; for this stern 
leader, undaunted by adversity of ev- 
ery description, brought the country 
through the terrible travail of its 
birth and guided it through the years 
of its infancy, starting it well on the 
road to the robust manhood it has 
attained. But to the _ statesman, 
Franklin, we owe quite: as much a3 
we do to the soldier, Washington. 
While Washington led the Continen- 
tal Army through perilous campaigns 
to victory, Franklin as Minister to 
France guided the Ship of State 
through the turbulent and bewilder- 
ing seas of diplomacy. By reason of 
his scientific reputation, his high or 


der of intelligence, his amiability ard 
charm of manner, the good man so 
greatly endeared himself to the 
French Court that he obtained loan 
after loan for our bankrupt country 
when our national affairs were at 
their darkest. 

“‘When one stops to consider the 
present-day industries which are dc- 
pendent for their existence upon 
Franklin’s invention of the gas- 
engine, or how many of our Twenti- 
eth Century electrical marvels have 
sprung from his experiments with a 
kite which led to the invention of 
the electrically-charged battery, then 
one realizes our debt to the man. 
His has been said to have been the 
greatest mind this country has ever 
produced. Certainly no American 
since has ever had as many skilfull 
accomplishments, Truly, as one great 
writer has said: 

“‘The name of Franklin is en- 
graved upon the foundation of the 
Republic.”—Charles G. Wilson’ ” 

* * * 

“BOLIVIA—The 1 and 2 centavos 
1920 issue, Scott’s Nos. 118 and 119, 
the original supply of which was lost, 
have now been reissued. The reissue 
is perforated 1344, whereas the orig- 
inals were perforated 12.” 

* * * 

“Stamps depicting maps, in some 
form or another, incorporated in the 
design, have’ been issued by the fol- 
lowing countries and colonies: Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Cas- 
tellorizo, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Esthonia, Ireland, Liberia, 
Mexico, Newfoundland, New South 
Wales, New Zealand (the new ‘return 
to penny postage’ commemorative), 
Nicaragua, Panama, Reunion Isles, 
Samoa, Turkey, Turkey-in-Asia, Vene- 
zuela and United States of America. 
Also as the sur-charged stamps of 
Panama are used in the Canal Zone, 
the contemporary stamps of the Ca- 
nal Zone show the same maps as 
those of Panama. Here, in the map 
stamps of the world, we find a nice 
little field for specialized collecting. 


“eer 
Postal Card Society 


of America 
a) 

The Postal Card Society of Amer- 
ica organized in 1891, announces the 
following new officers: president, 
Rev. M. Klosowski; vice-president, 
Louis A. Misbach; secretary-treasur- 
er, H. L. Colby; executive committee, 
Dr. W. J. Mitchell, Rev. E. L, True 
and Mrs. Charles R. Button. 
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Other Day 
Stamp News 


qe 


(From Mason’s Coin and Stamp 
Collector’s Magazine, 1867-1868. Re- 
ported for Hopspies by Harry M. Kon- 
wiser, Librarian Collectors’ Club.) 


o 


Prof. Wyman, the celebrated ven- 
triloquist, of Burlington, N. J., has 
the reputation of possessing the best 
and largest collection of uncancelled 
stamps (foreign and American) in 
this country * * * numbering between 
two and three thousand * * * Prof. 
Wyman is, as far as we know, the 
stamp champion of America. 

* * * 


J. Faaet, Phuta——Please let us 
have a private peep at your collection 
of uncancelled stamps. It is whisp- 
ered that your collection rivals Wy- 
man’s. How is it? (Note: Later 
these two collections were joined, 
Faaet purchasing the Wyman’s col- 
lection.—H. M. K.). 


* * * 


Among the many curios and inter- 
esting things on exhibition at the New 
Jersey State Fair, October 8 (1867), 
was a collection of postage stamps 
entered by Dr. Jas. A. Petrie, of 
Elizabeth. 

* * * 

A report is circulated to the effect 
that the Post Office Department has 
determined to discontinue the manu- 
facture of postage stamps—replac- 
ing them by stamped envelopes. We 
learn that this is incorrect. 

* * * 

It is a mooted point, long discussed, 
among numismatists and philatelists, 
which is the correct position to term 
an individual figure on a coin, or 
stamp. If the figure, or profile of 
an individual is looking to the observ- 
er’s right, is it correct to term it 
“right” or must we follow the posi- 
tion and term it “left”? (Query: 
Who do you think?—H. M. K.) 


* * * 


The report, now going around, that 
there are but 1,200 different kinds 
of postage stamps in the world is in- 
correct, as we have personally exam- 
ined over 3,000 varieties and fully 
believe there are many more. Can 
any of our readers give us the cor- 
rect number in use? 

* * * 

The best philatelic album extant 
used to be Laher’s, but it has been 
superseded by a polyglot edition com- 
piled by Van Rinsum and giving a 
minute description of every stamp in 
the English, French, German and 
Dutch languages. It is prohibited in 
Amsterdam. 
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UNITED STATES, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, etc. 


FREE ON REQUEST: 


Our big 64-page list of United States, British North 
America and Better-Grade Foreign Stamps. Choice 
material, low prices. A post card will bring you a copy. 







FOR 10c TO COVER MAILING EXPENSES: 


Two fine free sets cataloguing over $1.00 (including 
a scarce airmail set); the price list of United States 
Stamps mentioned above; our big Stamp Collector's 
Annual Catalog for 1934; The Stamp Finder (which 
enables you to tell at a glance the country any stamp is 
from); and a 32-page beautifully illustrated booklet, 
Stories from Postage Stamps, How to Start a Stamp 
Collection, and How to Organize a Stamp Club. An 
attractive approval selection will be included. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO. 
Dept. 76, 108 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A TE A RRR aA a AM 






































The English, French and German 
Philatelic Magazines come to us 
filled with heavy communications and 
editorials upon the stamps of St. 
Louis; the five-cent and ten-cent is- 
sues, which were used by that office 
about the year 1845. 

* * * 

We have lately seen a specimen of 

the much doubted “Richmond City 


Post Stamp.” It differed from any 
of the numerous counterfeits * * * 
has a genuine appearance. It is 
printed in blue upon thick white paper 
—RICHMOND above, CITY POST 
below and two cannons crossed in the 
centre; no value. It was postmarked 
and we are inclined to believe it a 
genuine emission from Richmond dur- 
ing the war. 





——__ OE 


National Parks in the United States 


=> 








Gallup, New Mexico 
Mancos, Colorado 
Morristown, N. J. 


Mesa Verde 


M. H. BUCKLEY, of Chicago, a 
collector of U. S. and posses- 
sions, furnishes this list of National 
Parks in the United States which 
should be particulraly appropriate at 
the present time. Cover collectors 






Morristown 
(Historical Park) 
Mount McKinley McKinley Park, Alas. 
Mount Rainier Ashford, Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington 














may be able to work up something of Platt Sulphur, Oklahoma 
i ini is li Rocky Boulder, Colorado 
interest combining this list and the +p. Santen’ Salas 
new National Parks issues. Fort Collins, Colorado 
Granby, Colorado 
Name of Park City or Town Greeley, yore 
orads 
Abraham Lincoln Hodgenville, Ky. —_—, Galatede 
Acadia Bar Harbor, Maine Lyons, Colorado 
Bryce Canyon Cedar City, Utah Sequoia Exeter, California 
Marysvale, Utah Visalia, California 
Carlsbad Caverns Alamagordo, N Wind Cave Buffalo Gap, So. Dak. 





Custer, So. Dakota 
Hot Springs, So. Dak. 
Pringle, So. Dakota 
Bozeman, Montana 
Cody, Wyoming 
Gallatin Gateway, 
Montana 
Gardiner, Montana 
Lander, Montana 





. M. 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
Carrizozo, N. M. 

El Paso, Texas 
Chiloquin, Oregon 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Medford, Oregon 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Fresno, California 
Reedley, California 





Crater Lake Yellowstone 






Fort McHenry 
General Grant 







Sanger, California Yosemite El Portal, California 
Visalia, California Fresno, California 
Glacier Belton, Montana Merced, California 
ae Glacier Park, Mont Stockton, California 
: j Zion Cedar City, Utah 





Cedar City, Utah 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Marysvale, Utah 


Grand Canyon 





Marysvale, Utah 
Chickamauga, Ga. 





Chickamauga and 










Grand Teton Victor, Idaho PR gas re Sava 
Great Smoky Maryville, Tenn. ort Dearborn , 
Mountains invien N. Cc. Fredricksburg Fredericksburg, Va. 
Hawaii Territory of Hawaii and Spotsylvania “a 
Hot Springs Hot Springs, Arkansas Gettysburg Gettysburg, ge 
Lassen Volcanic Paxton, California a ant Greensboro, N. C. 
Red Bluff, California x ” 
Redding, California ings Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Susanville, California Mountain Clover, So. Carolina 
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Riding Daughin, Man. 
Mountain 

St. Lawrence Brockville, Ontario 
Islands Gananogue, Ontario 


Kingston, Ontario 
Morrisburg, Ontario 


Waterton Lakes Pincher, Alberta 


International Cardston, Alberta 
Peace Glacier Park, Mont. 
Wawaskesy Medicine Hat, Alberta 

Yoho Field, B. C. 





mechanical drawbacks make it “hard 
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i Bay, Midland, Ontario 
Petersburg Petersburg, nies ‘ we wr Penatang, Ontario 
Shiloh Corley See Glacier Glacier, B. C. 
Stones River Murfreesboro, Tenn. Jasper Jasper, Alberta 
Vicksburg Vicksburg, Miss. Kootenay Banff, Alberta 
Banff Banff, Alberta Firlands, B. C. 
Buffalo Wainwright, Alberta Nemiskam Foremost, Alberta 
Elk Island Lamont, Alberta Point Pelee Leamington, Ontario 
Fort Anne Annapolis Royal, N.S. Prince Albert Prince Albert, Sask. 
FortBeausejour Sackville, N. B. Revelstoke Revelstoke, B. C. 
2S =_—_SSSSa5e 
It Seems to Me By Frank L. Cozs 
Secretary S. P. A. 
Eventually, sia, on cover. So, being addicted to 


Why Not Now? 


ie the same mail recently I received 

a letter from a member who says 
that he understands the Philatelic 
Bureau says it has reduced the aver- 
age time between receipts and ship- 
ment to a mere fortnight. Another 
letter says: 

“I sent a good sized order. They 
sent it back asking me to send three 
money orders instead of one (no 
one knows why) I did so at some ex- 
pense. Time and money is not con- 
sidered. 


“Counting the elapsed time for the 
exchange of one money order for 
three and allowing for two days each 
way in the mails, I got my stuff in 
sixty-eight days. This may not be a 
record, but considering the material, 
lack of attention paid to my order, 
the delay caused by the bookkeeper, 
and the fact that the delay lost me 
customers; am I to be blamed for be- 
ing a little irked and upset?” 


“A little,” sez, you? Bless my 
soul, you should see what some of the 
boys say to a mere 85 or 40 days. 
You should read the letters sent to 
the Representative from Yaphank 
Corners, and the senior State Sen- 
ator. 


Now that a candidate has christ- 
ened one of the latter as “The elu- 
Sive,” it may be that your remarks 
are not pointed enough, and that in- 
stead of writing these gentlemen a 
personal letter you should mass your 
artillery and have the branch, or local 
club, or Federated area secretary 
write, and be sure to add at the bot- 
tom a little informative note, 

“This Society polls —— votes.” 


Nothing like votes to move immov- 
able masses. You tell’em boys, and 
do it well. Nice summer sport, and 
worth cultivating as a means of aid- 
ing your fellows. 

Not a word of politics in that. Hit 
all heads hard. Like Will the Im- 
mortal, “I don’t know anything but 


what the papers print” might well be 
a motto for others. 


Russia 


’ Here is another: Someone re- 
marked that it was funny we did not 
see any great number of Soviet Rus- 





Russian Locals of the Imperial pe- 
riod, I wrote a friend in Finland. 
Here is his answer in part: 


“Why should you expect them on 
cover when the Soviet posts are so 
small as to be negligible; when cen- 
sorship is still applied to outgoing and 
incoming (over the border) mail: 
when a stamp seller has to get a 
license to write you; when his listed 
friends are circularized very carefully 
from the Soviet agency in your coun- 
try; when incoming enclosures are 
retained, or stolen by this same cen- 
sor, and outgoing ones also (only the 
sender is often fined for trying to 
evade the license rule); when what 
you do get are bootlegged out and it 
is an even chance that you cannot 
pay the sender for them. Why ex- 
pect anything? Soviet posts are less 
than 25 per cent of their former size.” 

I ask you is not that a bit of infor- 
mation? Really postally used Soviet 
Russia is going to be short and ex- 
pensive ten years from now. Other 
tales of “Moujik” are most entertain- 
ing reading, and they would fill a 
book. 

Did you know that the first sta- 
tionary steam boiler ever installed in 
St. Petersburg (Petrograd) was 
placed by a firm (Thorntons), from 
England, and had to be blessed by 
the Church before it could be 
steamed up? Sounds strange, and it 
happened not so long ago at that. 
But that is only a part of the mem- 
ories of the Librarian of an Eastern 
University. He saw among others 
the blessing ceremony, 


Why? 


Statements in the papers and in 
Hoppies of the production cost of 
U. S. stamps indicate that we will be 
years older before we get other bi- 
colored issues. A British expert 
says,” all Colonials with few excep- 
tions (India and similarly large is- 
sues) are bicolored, and the result is 
materially good for stamp sales. I 
venture to say that if Colonials were 
in one color, the sales to dealers and 
to collectors would materially fall off, 
perhaps as much as a fifth. 

It seems strange the Philatelic 
Bureau should claim that excessive 
cost, difficulty of manufacture, and 


to fill orders.” 

If you look at some of the Euro- 
pean stamp printers’ work, and lift 
sheet after sheet (consecutively) of 
practically 100 per cent “museum spe- 
cimens” you begin to think there is 
something wrong with the system, or 
the machinery or the material used. 
Alibis don’t take away the suspicion 
that if the Bureau were let alone, it 
would produce much better stamps; 
it would produce better designs; and 
it would produce just as fast and just 
as cheaply, if not more so. Political 
throttling of veteran ability, skill and 
capacity is the real answer to our 
poorly centered, poorly designed and 
poorly printed stamps. 


What Color Is Red? 

Mere man has at some time or 
other in his stamp collecting, locked 
horns with the troublesome nomen- 
clature of color. Later he discovers 
the commercial trade names of 
shades, 

Not long ago, a friend was showing 
a series of shades of early U. S. His 
wife, hearing the admiration and ap- 
proval voiced by the onlookers, did 
a little “kibitzing.” Some one said 
“Snuff yellow” (you'll find it in old 
catalogues if not in new) and she 
queried, “Snuff, is it yellow or 
brown?” I think it is nearer Arabian 
Sand.” The boy friend steered her off. 

Another not long afterwards (a 
lady collector and a high school 
teacher, too) said “I have a pair of 
those flat plate 501 in the loveliest 
orchid, shade.” I had to tell her 
there was no such color as “orchid” 
in stamp nomenclature, because or- 
chids are variously white, yellow, 
brown, rosy, mauve and varying 
shades to dark mauve, and a few 
others including a distinct scarlet. 

Was my face red? “Of course 
there is an orchid color, you can buy 
it in any silk shop.” Undaunted I 
explained commercial, and _ other 
names for various shades, and mix- 
tures, but without making a dent in 
the “Orchid” assertion. It just had 
to be. Likely the lady meant a weak 
print of 5501b, but our dear old 
friend who “mentions the color 


names” for the Scott catalog would 
not know his item as a “lovely orchid 
shade.” 
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Perhaps the extremely technical 
mixing experimenters have coined 
names forstandardcolors. Perhaps the 
Catalog man has’ evolved from these 
and his own color chart a compro- 
mise of the various hues of violet, 
or green, or rose. It would seem 
that, starting with a set of standard 
colors, it should be reasonably pos- 
sible to differentiate between a red 
violet or a blue violet; or a yellow 
green and a blue green, 

Why not make it even a little more 
simple? Explain, for example, 
“beige” is the color of dirty wool. 
Some wise guy will say, some wool 
is almost black, and some really is.” 
The catalog, however, does not list 
any stamp “beige.” It runs to “buff” 
and we get yellow buffs in a dozen 
issues, all different, 

Then the kid comes in and asks 
“what color is the 3-cent pink,” and 
“old know it all” over in the corner 
of the settle says, “the same color 
as Belgium, 35a when it is mint and 
the 3-cent is mint too.” “That’s all 
right,” answers the kid, “but who- 
ever had ’em both, mint, at the same 
time?” And again the argument 
starts. 

While the Catalog is putting in pro- 
nounciation marks of names so “rad- 
dio” announcers will be able to broad- 
cast news items and get the country 
names recognizable, why not set the 
colors out and make all the yellow 
greens, “yellow green” and all the 
red violets “red violet?” It is likely 
that at this point the “color namer” 
of the Catalog will say that the 
names printed ere “official” state- 
ments of the various issues in the sev- 
eral countries. So what? 

Of course he will, and no one said 
they were not. What we do say is 
“what of it?” A color in the catalog 
may far better be yellow green, than 
various and sundry similar official 
names, while likely the stamp to 
Johnny out at the kitchen table with 
his book and the hinges is still yel- 
low-green, and he knows it. Like the 
kid with the broccoli. 

We are getting into area of grand 
and awesome proportions, and num- 
erical surprises in the catalog. The 
color names should have been simpli- 
fied long ago, but better late than 
never, 


Miscellaneous 


In our childhook copybooks, of the 
"10’s, was the proverbial sentence: 
“Lies, like chickens, always come to 
roost.” Some people presuming on 
the fact that they are backed, or ap- 
pointed to a position which normally 
would be considered an honor, have 
labelled the S. P. A. the “Junior” So- 
ciety. There is nothing about the 
S. P. A. that is Junior except its be- 
ing organized in 1891 instead of 1886. 

And strange to say, the secession- 
ists who broke away from the orig- 
inal stamp society and formed the 
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S. P. A. are still many of them alive, 
and still insisting that the reasons for 
the secession still exist. 

The S. P. A. has an aim that is 
paralleled in the prospectus of no 
other society on earth. 

It is out to help the “average col- 
lector.” 

Obviously the financial magnate 
can take care of himself. The well to 
do retired business man also can be 
self sufficient. But, because the fig- 
ures show that our applicants are at 
about the average age where Dad gets 
interested in Tommy’s Stamp book 
(36 years old) we feel we are mak- 
ing our drive toward the section of 
Stamp Collectors who have been 
either neglected by intent, or snubbed 
because they are not considered ‘finan- 
cially able” to be experts. 

Now this expert thing is a lot of 
“hokum” and “hooey,” or as my 
grandson would say, “Appusous.” 

There are plenty of experts, good 
ones. There are plenty of experts 
in side lines, good ones. Then there 
are others. A Society is proud of its 
experts, but when it goes out of the 
way to claim to be “the experts own” 
or some other segregating phrase, it 
becomes top heavy. 

Not so long ago, a foreign born 
gentleman put some highly expertized 
books of European areas into a con- 
temporary sales department and af- 
ter the material had been run ragged 
for 28 months it was retired with 
sales of less than two per cent of the 
net value, including charges. The 
same books (contents) sold nearly 
eighteen per cent to our “average” 
collectors. 

Now that is not unusual, but points 
a moral. Either Tommy’s dad is a 
better buyer than “experts” or we 
are all misinformed as to the real 
aim of Society Departments, good fel- 
lowship motions, material aid and in- 
terested members. 

Last month I wrote some remarks 
about the Philatelic Bureau. I said 
it was of little use to ask the Society 
Secretary to write to some “assistant” 
when he “the complainant” had his 
own Congressman next door and in 
a very, very receptive mood. Boys, 
they are after votes this year, and 
if you are over 21 you have the finest 
chance in the world to make those 
“wind-jammers” sit up and do some- 
thing for the proletariat. 

You tell ’em. Say it sharp, short 
and often. Facts like this one.— 
Frank L. Coes. 

“oEY 


National Park Series 


The three-cent national parks 
stamp (Mount Rainier) was to be 
first offered for sale at the post 
offices, Longmire, Wash., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 3, 1934. This 
stamp will be available at other post 
offices on August 4 or as soon there- 
after as production will permit. 











— U.S. COILS — 


ALL MINT 


15.00 
. 10 


Prices are for single copies. Pairs and 

strips at pro-rate. Send me your U. 8. 

Want List. myl12 
M. G. HANNA 

335H Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 














LOOK! LOOK!!! LOOK!!! 
10 Different Airmail 
25 Different French Colonies 
25 Different British Colonies 
All three of the above packets are given 
to applicants for foreign approvals 
for only 1 


H. P. HOFFMEISTER 


865 Westgate Dept. H 
University City, 
S.P.A. No. 7217 ST PA, No. 622 








OUR 191st SALE 
AUGUST 15th 


U. S., Bri. Cols., for- 
eign, wholesale, etc. Many 
fine and hard to get me- 
dium priced stamps. Send 
for catalog now. tfe 


OHLMAN 


116-H Nassau St. 
New York City 


WHOLESALE 


("The Doparent treo Pete 
GROSSMAN STAMPS 


CY A AY AS | YORK 








American Philatelic Society 


THE SERIOUS COLLECTORS SOCIETY 


Full information on activities and an 
invitation to join us from 


CARL O. SELANDER, APS 7648 
3414 Colfax “AD” Denver, Colorado 


APS sales department can sell your 
surplus duplicates. U. S. and 
Airmails in demand. mh53 








Free, Beautiful Set of Spain 
Airpost,. No, 765-68 to 
Approved Applicants 

jal2 
Albert Zipper 
718 E. 30th St. ERIE, PA. 








SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 
THIS SUMMER TO THE 
S.P.A. CONVENTION 
Write at once to 
J. L. BACHARACH 
1809 West Erie Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Transport Comm. Chmn. 
auc 











BYRD STAMP 
Perforated edges, included in our all 
faee different U. S. COMMEMORATIVE 


packets: 
10 o..-4-18 40 diff...$.65 
20 diff... .26 60 diff... .90 
30 diff... .40 60 diff.. .1. Pes 
Rey damaged, straight edges, perf. int. 
envel Packets franked with 
BYRD IM ERFORATE s. mh85 
RIVERDALE STAMP STORE 
6701 Mosholu Avenue 
Riverdale on Hudson, N. Y. 


xKke* * eK 
Byrd oan 
and aA... ¥~ 34 Uz. Pa 

High’ valu issu 
values, ($1.00 Cat. 


120); Commemoratives 
(Columbian mitientonael: irmail. En- 
velopes; Special delivery; deatans due; 
Revenues Le ag ag War, etc.). Catalogue 
value excee 85c, all to approval —. 
—_ for only 7c. Illustrated price list 


CURHAN STAMP CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 
ac d 








Dept. R 











Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 








COMM elle a AR Am Anion 
soko) Sx-1ale MEAT TL Als| 
CATALOG 
Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to ec et special lists by ters 
ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 
all kinds. 


Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


‘Detroit, Mich, 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 
Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 








ECHANIGSTE UNIVERSAL 


and 
LE TIMBRE POSTE RE’UNIS 
Director: Louis Schneider, 
Aue 
wi Revue. 
Official Organ of 71 
Philatelic Societies 
Yearly subscription $1.00 
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Franz Peter Schubert 


0 
By Harry A. LEE, Chester, Pa., Stamp Club 


RANZ PETER SCHUBERT was 

born in Vienna, Austria in 1797. 
He was an early exponent of the ro- 
mantic school of music. He is por- 
trayed on the 10 Kr. stamp of the 
beautiful series of 1922 stamps of 
Austria. 


It is said that he taught himself 
the elements of music when consid- 
ered too young to receive tuition. His 
father taught him the violin and an 
elder brother the piano. He learned 
music so rapidly that he only required 
a few lessons. When only thirteen 
years of age he composed his first 
composition—Corpse Fantasia. When 
a mere youth he was made a member 
of The Imperial Choir. His father 
was interested in music and had a 
school of music of his own, where, 
when still a youth, Franz P. Schu- 
bert, assisted. At the age of sixteen 
he wrote the well known “The Erl- 
king,” which made him famous as a 
composer. 


When about twenty he became mu- 
sic master to a family named Ester- 
hazy and shared a room in Vienna 
with the poet Mayrhofer. These two 
became great friends. Schubert could 
always set music to any words and 
it is stated that as Mayrhofer wrote 
the words Schubert could immediate- 
ly set them to music. 


Schubert was always poor and a 
very bad business man. At the age 
of twenty years he had composed 
nearly one thousand compositions, 
some good and some bad, but about 
half of this number survived. He 
composed over 500 songs, ten sym- 
phonies, six masses, many operas and 
sonatas, but his fame rests on his 
songs which are infused by an in- 
tensity of poetic feeling. 


In 1821 he composed The Symphony 
in E 1882, one of his best known 
works, the Unfinished Symphony in 
B Minor, and 1823 the Symphony in 
C Major. These symphonies are his 
best and all are infused with heaven- 
ly beauty of which the melody of the 
most popular appeal is joined with 
profundity of thought. 


In 1828 his health broke and on 
November 19, 1828, he developed 
Typhus fever. 


His last wish was that he might be 
buried near his friend and shining 
star, that of Ludwig von Beethoven. 
This wish was carried out and he rests 
only three graves from that —_ 
great musical master. 


The series of Austrian Stamps of 
1922 upon which Schubert’s picture 
is portrayed were issued as a char- 


ity set. They were designed by R. 
Junk, and engraved by F. Schirn- 
bock. They were sold to the public 
at ten times their face value, the ex- 
cess being devoted to charity. This 
complete set of stamps presents the 
portraits of celebrated musicians who 
were Australian by birth or adoption, 
and is a very beautiful set. The 
stamps are perforated 12% and 11%. 
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Acknowledgement 
o 

Cachets and otherwise, received 
from readers—A first day cover 
bearing the Wisconsin Tercentenary 
and commemorating th: 300th annr*- 
versary of the discovery and explora- 
tion of Wisconsin by Jean Nicolet, 
from the New Deal Cover Service, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

H. B. Davenport sends a unique 
souvenir cover that bears “First 
Message Flight (Parachute delivery 
from airplane). Monroe to Bolles 
Harbor, Michigan.” This souvenir 
was issued on July 15 to commem- 
orate the philatelic picnic of the 
Michigan Stamp Club, Detroit; 
Wayne Stamp Club, Detroit; Toledo 
Philatelic Society, Toledo; Monroe 
Stamp and Coin Club, Monroe, and 
their guests. The envelope bears the 
autograph of Allen Hoffman, pilot. 

Thanks. 


“Er 


Two Stamp Dealers 
Oo 

Washington, D. C.—Just a line 
about the inch advertisement which 
we just started after a lapse of about 
a year. Sold so far this month $38 
worth of covers from the advertising. 
Not so bad, since we can use the coin 
and have the covers.—Elmer Nelson, 
The Fairway. 


* * 


Erie, Pa.—Results from HossBies 
have outclassed the others. Replies 
from India, Finland, Argentina.— 
Albert Zipper. 

“oEY 


So They Say 
an) 

No, Ethel, a fatalist is not a stamp 

collector.—Los Angeles Times. 
* .* ok 

The present White House office 
staff includes seventeen active stamp 
collectors. 
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Air Mail News and Notes 














|S penclad three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, July, 1859, the first air- 
mail service in the world was inaug- 
urated in the United States. An 
astounding fact that may sound im- 
possible, but is nevertheless true. 


While the airmail flights in 1911 at 
Garden City Long Island, were the 
first by heavier-than-air crafts, or 
airplanes, they were preceded in this 
country by more than a half century, 
by an experimental airmail service by 
balloon in 1859. It was generally 
considered, up until a few years ago, 
that the world famous balloon mail 
out of Paris, France, during the seige 
of 1870-71 was the first airmail in 
the world, but information unearthed 
in the Library of Congress shows that 
Uncle Sam’s mail had been carried by 
balloons eleven years before the seige 
of Paris. 


Wise, First Airmail Pilot 


John Wise, professional balloonist 
and foremost aeronaut of early flights, 
receives the honor of being the 
‘world’s first airmail pilot.’ Wise 
constantly working for the advance- 
ment of flying, projected an inland 
flight from St. Louis, Mo., to some- 
where near New York City in his bal- 
loon called the “Atlantic.” Upon this 
announcement, and due to the fact 
that the balloonist had set a prede- 
termined goal and expected to travel 
at a considerable rate of speed, the 
United States Express Company im- 
mediately became interested. Desir- 
ing to try this new mode of transpor- 
tation the company made arrange- 
ments with Wise for carrying one of 
its overland mail bags filled with 49 
letters from the Pacific Coast, among 
which was a draft of $1,000 on a New 
York bank. Complimentary letters 
from citizens of St. Louis to their 
friends in the East were also in- 
cluded. Wise did not promise to 
land the mail right in New York 
City, but he did hope to get it there 
in less time than it ever was deliv- 
ered before, dispatching it from the 
point of landing which he expected to 
be near New York. 


In the car of the “Atlantic,” on the 
day of ascension, July 1, 1859, was an 
express bag labelled as follows: “T. 
B. Marsh, agent United States Ex- 
press Company, No. 32 Broadway, 
New York: This bag is sent from St. 





World’s First Airmail Carried Seventy-Five Years Ago 


| 0 — 
By Ricuarp A. HARDIE 


Louis by the aerial ship Atlantic, July 
1st; please forward to destination 
from landing of balloon by express, 
as above directed. C. W. Ford, agent, 
St. Louis.” 


Everything was in readiness for 
four pioneers to set out on the most 
memorable voyage in America bal- 
loon history. The party consisted of 
John Wise, “scientific director;” Al 
Mountain, “aeronaut”; O. A. Gager, 
“navigator” and Mr. Hyde, a newspa- 
perman who was in the last moment 
taken on as “historian.” 


The course of the balloon was, of 
course,very uncertain, and needless 
to say equally hazardous. You will 
remember that in this period no radio 
or telegraph systems were available 
to keep the waiting public informed 
of the balloon’s flight, the only means 
through newspaper, several days late. 


On the morning of July 2, the bal- 
loon carrying its four adventurers 
passed over Ft. Wayne, Ind., then 
Sandusky, Ohio, and then set out 
over Lake Erie, once again sighting 
land in Erie County. The ship tra- 
versed the entire length of the city 
of Buffalo, N. Y., sailing then over 
Niagara Falls on toward Lake On- 
tario. The balloon was now nearly 
all expended and did not have suffi- 
cient ascensive power to carry four 
passengers across the lake. It was 
therefore to land near Rochester, N. 
Y., and leave off Messrs. Hyde and 
Gager. Hyde and Gager, along with 
the mail bag, to be forwarded from 
there to New York City, while Wise 
and Mountain, taking in more bal- 
last, could proceed to the New Eng- 
land Coast. 


Would it have been possible to ef- 
fect this landing, the mail would have 
reached New York City in a shorter 
length of time than was possible by 
any other means of transportation. 
Unfortunately at the time a furious 
hurricane was raging, in which the 
balloon was caught and carried out 
over Lake Ontario, and with the bal- 
last completely gone it was unable to 
defend itself against the storm by 
rising above its wake. To keep out 
of the water the ballonists had to 
commence throwing overboard every- 
thing that was possibly removable. 
Last of all, the mail bag went over- 
board. Failing to gain enough life 
from removing the excess weight to 







stay aloft for any length of time it 
was only a question of whether they 
preferred to risk death in a landing 
in the water or on shore, and the 
majority preferred the land. 


The shore was fortunately reached 
after a trying struggle and the wild 
balloon dashed through the woods, 
tearing down trees and breaking 
branches, finally coming to rest, torn 
to shreds in a large tree near Hen- 
derson, N. Y. 


It seemed miraculous that the four 
escaped from this adventure with 
their lives, and only one of the party 
being at all injured. They were his- 
tory makers, however, setting a dist- 
ance record of 809 miles, which vas 
not surpassed until the year 1900. 
Their only regret was that they were 
forced to sacrifice the mail, but the 
express bag was not lost. Two days 
later it was recovered in Lake On- 
tario, about seven miles from Oswego, 
with its contents in very good condi- 
tion. According to the directions on 
the bag it was promptly forwarded to 
New York City. 


With this flight was written the 
initial chapter of the present day net- 
work of airlines. 


“G6° 


Air Mail Speeial 


Due August 15 
oo 

According to an announcement from 
Washington, D. C., the new sixteen 
cent combination air mail special de- 
livery postage stamp authorized by 
Postmaster General Farley is ex- 
pected to be ready for sale about 
August 15. 

The central design for the combina- 
tion stamp will be the official coat of 
arms of the United States, depicting 
the American eagle with wings 
spread. Across the top of the stamp 
will be the words “U. S. Postage,” 
while in the lower left and right hand 
corners are the denomination num- 





Mint Air Mail Stamps 
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bers “16,” between which is the word 
“cents.” At the left of the stamp in 
vertical formation will be the words 
“Air Mail” flanked on the opposite 
border by the words “Special Deliv- 
ery.” The new stamp will be ap- 
proximately the same size as the cur- 
rent special delivery stamp. 


“G6 


Airmail Convention 
Meets in Chicago 
fas 


The annual convention and exhibi- 
tion of the American Air Mail So- 
ciety, will meet from August 30 to 
September 1 at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 


The beautiful Gold Room of the 
Congress will house 500 frames for 
the competitive exhibition according 
to announcements. Registration of 
members is to begin on August 30. 
The registration fee is $1.50 or $4 
for registration and banquet com- 
bined. Each registration will include 
umong other favors a free admission 
to the World’s Fair. 
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The convention committee has pro- 
vided official vignette stickers printed 
in three colors which are being dis- 
tributed gratis upon request. 


Donald E. Dickason, of Wooster, 
Ohio, will have charge of the auction 
which takes place on Saturday after- 
noon, September 1. A bourse will be 
in session during the entire period of 
the convention. 


The climax of the social activities 
of the convention will probably be the 
banquet on Friday evening, August 
31 in the Joseph Urban room of the 
Congress Hotel. 


Additional information may be se- 
cured from any member of the con- 
vention committee consisting of Sam- 
uel Ray, Chairman; Oscar L. Mayer, 
Hotel and Banquet; Dr. H. C. Sny- 
der, Program and Arrangements; 
Richard Canman, Non-Philatelic Con- 
tacts; L. B. Lincoln, Local Philatelic 
Co-opers. 

Executive offices of the Chicago Air 
Mail Society are at 1539 South Kolin 
Ave., Chicago. 


————-=1e=0—__ 


ON AND UNDER THE ROOF 


== 


By CapTAINn A. C. TOWNSEND 


“Hello, Grandpa!” 


“Eh! Why, Joe! 
did you drop from? 
doing here?” 


Where on earth 
What are you 


“T just came in on the train and 
walked out. How are you, and how’s 
Grandma? Where is she?” 


“We’re pretty good. She’s in the 
house. But how comes it you are 
here? John hasn’t written me any- 
thing about your coming. You haven’t 
run away or anything of that sort, 
have you?” 


Joe laughed merrily at the idea. 
“No indeed, Grandpa. Dad sent me 
down. Come on in till I see Grandma 
and then I’ll tell you all about it, so 
she can hear it at the same time.” 


Old Mr. Edwards stood his hoe up 
against the fence where he had been 
grubbing weeds out of his kitchen 
garden, gave his back a little shake 
to straighten it up, and walked up to 
Joe with his hand out. “Well, it’s 
good to see you boy. How are John 
and your mother and the other chil- 
dren. You look all right yourself.” 


They walked through the back yard 
to the kitchen door and halted there. 
Mr. Edwards called out to his wife 
and she came to the door in some sur- 


prise. At the sight of Joe’s grinning 
face she wiped her hands hastily on 
her apron and with a cry of happi- 
ness hastened to meet his warm em- 
brace. After a dozen questions about 
the rest of the family and Joe’s be- 
ing there they went in and sat down 
to listen to his promised explanation. 


“It’s this way, Grandpa. School is 
out early for the summer and there 
is no chance for a boy of fifteen to 
get a job during vacation—too many 
older boys, and men willing and anx- 
ious to work. So Dad ’skum a little 
scheme,’ as he put it. He feels mighty 
sorry for you and the farm, with this 
drouth after all the other hard luck 
of the last few years, and he feels 
worse that he can’t send you any 
money to help cut. But you know 
his church is only a little one, with 
most everybody in it hard up, and 
since his last salary cut Mom has 
pretty hard work making ends meet. 


“He and Mom talked it over when 
we found I couldn’t get a job, and he 
said for me to come down here and 
save clothes and pay you two dollars 
a week board. Now, wait, Grandpa! 
Wait till you hear the whole. idea. 
Pay you two dollars a week, that he 
says won’t cover what he would have 
te spend to fill me up, and the rest of 
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it I can make up by working with 
you on the place. You said last sum- 
mer that I did pretty well that month 
I was here and I’m a year older and 
a lot. stronger now. I can really help 
and it will do me a lot of good be- 
sides. That’s all, but you read this 
letter from Dad before you say any- 
thing. Read it aloud for Grandma to 
hear.” 

So Mr. Edwards read aloud the 
letter from his son telling about the 
same story, and after a long argu- 
ment about not letting their own 
grandson pay board the old folks fi- 
nally agreed to accept the arrange- 
ment. “It seems a shame,” said 
Grandma, “but John says it must be 
that way or not at all, so I guess we 
will have to agree to it if only for 
the pleasure of having Joe here. And 
I must admit that two real dollars a 
week will be a help these days,” she 
ended with a sigh. 

So, after half an hour of talk about 
the family and conditions in the city, 
and exclamations of pride when Joe 
modestly admitted that he was go- 
ing into the last two years of high 
school with an average of 91 on his 
exams, he started with his grand- 
father for the garden, hoe in hand, 
to help with the weeding. 


He plied the old gentleman with 
eager questions as to actual condi- 
tions as they worked. Things were 
pretty bad. The drouth had ruined 
some crops and others were far be- 
hind. He had kept up the garden 
pretty well by bringing water from 
the well, but it was hard to find time 
for it. He brightened as Joe declared 
that to be one of his daily jobs and 
smiled affectionaiely as the boy 
said, “If that well don’t go dry I'll 
promise you'll have a garden no place 
around here can beat.” 


They finished the weeding in time 
to go after the cows and Grandpa 
showed what was left of his crops. 
Joe shook his head over the prospects 
that even he could see were very 
poor. While Grandpa milked he 
threw down hay for the cows and 
horses, bedded them and did a dozen 
other jobs until the welcome call for 
supper came. He was a tired boy, 
and he ate like a horse and declared 
that he had eaten a dollar’s worth 
already. After supper there were 
more chores to be done and Joe was 
fully ready for bed when the old folks 
decided it was time for them all to 
turn in. 


The next two months were busy but 
happy ones for Joe. He was not 
afraid of work, he loved his grand- 
parents deeply and was much pleased 
to feel that he was being of real help, 
and was very proud of the way the 
garden throve and produced under his 
nightly watering. He got gloriously 
tanned and hard and was so tired 
by night that it was weeks before he 
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wanted to do anything after the eve- 
ning chores were done but tumble 
into bed. 


But the drouth continued and the 
crops wilted, turned yellow and died. 
The few rains they had were not 
enough to save them, and Joe could 
see that Grandpa was much worried. 
It came to a head one night late in 
August when Joe was sitting reading 
a book. Grandpa had been to town 
in the afternoon and he and his wife 
were quietly talking things over. 


“Do you think there is any hope, 
John?” was the sentence that brought 
Joe’s attention from his book. 


“Ym afraid not, Mother.” He 
patted his wife’s hand and she smiled 
bravely up at him. “Johnson say that 
he can’t renew the mortgage when I 
can’t pay anything on it, and I can’t 
honestly blame him. He has his own 
people to protect. The place will have 
to go up for sale, but he thinks it 
should bring enough over so we can 
rent a little place and live pretty com- 
fortably. It is hard after all these 
years, but I’m afraid we will have 
to move.” 


Joe was listening in_ horror. 
“Grandpa!” he cried, “Do you really 
mean that you are going to lose the 
farm and that you and Grandma will 
have to move and find a new home?” 


“I’m afraid so, Joe. This has been 
the family home for three genera- 
tions, but I had to put a mortgage 
on it when my investments went 
wrong and then the bank failed with 
all we had in it. Part of it we paid 
off, but now with the loss of the crops 
there is no chance of my even pay- 
ing anything on it next month, so we 
will have to let the place be sold, 
and save what we can from it. A 
mortgage on the roof is a terrible 
thing.” 


Joe sprang to his feet. “Grandpa! 
I heard a man at our stamp club a 
while ago say that lot of people were 
moaning over a mortgage on the roof 
when they had the money right un- 
der the roof to pay it off and didn’t 
know it. He meant they had old let- 
ters with stamps on them that could 
be sold to pay the mortgage. Haven’t 
you got a lot of old letters? Gee, I 
meant to ask as soon as I got here 
and I forgot all about it, with all the 
work there was to be done.” 


Grandpa managed to muster up a 
smile at the boy’s enthusiasm. “I 
guéss we have some old family let- 
ters, Joe, and you are welcome to the 
stamps on them, but two or three dol- 
lars will not pay off a four thousand 
dollar mortgage.” 


“No, but two or three good old 
stamps would. Even one would if it 
was the right kind. You don’t un- 
derstand. I didn’t believe it until I 
began collecting last Fall. There are 
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stamps of which only a few copies 
have been found that really sell for 
thousands of dollars each.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Joe. No one 
would be foolish enough to pay thou- 
sands of dollars for an old canceled 
stamp. You’ve let your imagination 
run away with you again.” 

“It isn’t foolishness, Grandpa. I 
would have thought so too a year ago 
but I’ve learned a lot about stamps 
since then. Stamp collecting isn’t 
just something for boys to play with. 
Doctors say every man should have 
a hobby for his spare time, and many 
of them say stamp collecting is the 
best. And there are really a lot of 
rich men over the world who collect 
and who will pay most anything for 
a rare stamp that they want badly.” 


“But what good are they? I can’t 
see any sense to it,” protested Grand- 


pa. 

“It’s a lot of fun for one thing, try- 
ing to get all the different kinds you 
can, and you learn a lot of history 
and geography and languages and 
moneys and rulers. My collecting 
helped me a lot in school this year. 
But besides that students dig up all 
sorts of information about cur early 
history from studying about stamps. 
T’ll bet you don’t know that it used 
to cost eighteen and three-quarters 
cents to send a letter four hundred 
miles, oh how they paid that postage, 
but a keen stamp collector is able to 
tell you that and all about our early 
postal history and how the mails were 
carried, and everything of that sort. 

He hurried on breathlessly. “But 
you said what good are they? What 
good are broken Greek statues and 
old books and bottles and china and 
guns and busted chairs and all sorts 
of other things that people collect? 
They can’t eat ’em. But they are 
beautiful, some of them, and anyway 
they tell a lot about early history and 
people pay big money for them. You 
remember what you got for that 
‘basket’ weave’ fruit dish a couple of 
years ago?” 

“Something in what the boy says,” 
admitted Grandpa. “But do you 
really mean that any of those old 
stamps are worth a thousand dollars 
each? Why? 

“TI didn’t say a thousand, Grandpa. 
I said thousands! They are worth 
that because there are so few of them 
and so many rich collectors who want 
them. There are stamps put out by 
the postmasters in Alexandria and 
Annapolis and Baltimore and some 
other cities that I don’t remember 
that are each worth in the thousands. 
Gee, Grandpa! If you only had an 
old letter with one of those on it! 
Wouldn’t it be—. What is it, Grand- 
ma?” 

He broke off and stared at his 
Grandma, who was rising to her feet 
with a strange expression on her face. 
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“John,” she almost whispered, “you 
remember that letter father wrote 
mother from Lockport when her first 
baby was born and died? It was such 
a beautiful letter she always kept it 
and then gave it to me. I still have it 
put away upstairs and have some dim 
remembrance of a stamp on it. I 
don’t suppose it can be one of those 
valuable ones, but Oh! If it should 
be.” 

Joe was wild with excitement. He 
put his arms about his grandmother 
and cried, “Can you remember when 
it was written?” He held her away 
to look into her face. 

“T guess I can remember when my 
own sister was born,” said Grandma 
indignantly. “It was in July, 1846, 
fifteen years before I was born. We 
had had a crop failure due to locusts 
and father had to take the trip back 
home to see some relatives and get 
some money to save our place. 

“He hated to go at that time, but 
he had to, and sister promised to 
write him about the baby at once, and 
he wrote back the most lovely letter 
to mother when he heard the baby 
had died. His letier was dated some- 
time in October; it took a long time 
to carry the mail in those days.” 

Joe was dancing wildly. “If it has 
a stamp on it it must be a good one!” 
he shouted. The government stamps 
didn’t come into use until 1847. Where 
is it, Grandma? Where is the letter? 
Let’s go get it and see, right now.” 

His excitement was infectious. With 
Joe carrying a lamp the old couple 
went to the attic. There a trunk 
was dragged out and from it after 
some rummaging Grandma produced 
a letter workbox, and at last from it 
came a time faded envelope and from 
the envelope Grandma produced the 
letter. And it had a stamp on it, but 
Joe’s face fell. The thing looked so 
much like a postmark—an oval with 
Lockport, N. Y., around it, in the mid- 
dle the word PAID and under that a 
figure “5.” 

The old folks looked expectantly at 
Joe and Joe stared at the letter. “TI 
don’t know,” he said at last. “I don’t 
remember a stamp from there. But 
it must be good,” he added hastily. 
“You see I’ve only been collecting a 
year and there is an awful lot to be 
learned about stamps. Let’s take it 
down stairs so I can study it better.” 

A bit later Jce confessed that he 

(Continued on page 47) 
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News From Abroad 
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’Tis Better in England, 
Says He 
an) 


Douglas Armstrong writing in the 
Bazaar, London, offers congratula- 
tions to his English colleague. Says 
he: 


“Stamp collectors living in England 
have this advantage over their col- 
leagues in less temperate climes, in 
that they can pursue their hobby all 
the year round, untrammelled by cli- 
matic conditions. They do not need 
to put their albums away in storage 
during the long summer days because 
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of excessive heat or humidity causing 
the stamps to cockle up, and the orig- 
inal gum to stick fast to the leaves, 
as do, for example, our American 
cousins. 

“For this reason the British Isles 
are ideal for stamp collecting, and 
the fortunate philatelist who dwells 
in them does not have to lose touch 
with new issues and the trend of the 
market for several months out of each 
year. Summer-time enables the col- 
lector to put in an hour or so at his 
stamps in the evening by way of re- 
laxation after the more strenuous de- 
lights of tennis, golf or motoring, 
whilst for wet days at the seaside 
there is no more agreeable and prof- 
itable way of killing time than by 
mounting or rearranging one’s collec- 
tion. 


“Moreover, there are often useful 
additions to be picked up in antique 
dealers’ or small news agents’ shops in 
holiday resorts, the search for which 
lends new zest to the philatelist’s va- 
cation. 


“Summer, then, is by no means a 
dead period in the stamp collector’s 
year, for not only has he longer hours 
of daylight and additional leisure to 
devote to his album, but opportunities 
for buying stamps at bargain prices 
are more frequent than in Winter 
when the philatelic season is at its 
height.” 

“oor 


New Iraq Issue 
a) 


Iraq in northern Arabia has a new 
king and consequently a new set of 
stamps. The present king is Ghazi, 
eldest son of Feisal, who succeeded 
to the throne at the recent death of 
his father. The new issue consists of 
thirty-four stamps, seventeen are for 
regular postage and the remainder 
are surcharged for official use. 


“Gor 


Issues Order 
=) 

The new British manager of the 
Newfoundland Post Office, Mr. O’Hal- 
loran, has ruled that no stamps shall 
be picked for centering. One sheet 
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must be used up before another is 

broken. Officials found breaking this 

rule will be immediately dismissed. 
“oor 


General Goethals Honored 
roy 


The Postoffice Department at Colon, 
Panama, has announced that a new 
three-cent stamp in honor of General 
Goethals will be issued on August 15, 
the twentieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Panama Canal to com- 
mercial traffic. 

Three million copies will be printed 
by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington to replace 
the current United States three-cent 
atamp overprinted for use there. The 
design for the new stamp was ap- 
proved by Colonel George R. Goethals, 
son of the builder of the canal. 


“CE 


To Help War Veterans 
o 


A message from Belgium states 
that funds for cisabled veterans of 
the World War in Belgium will be 
raised due to the kindness of King 
Leopold III, new king of Belgium. The 
young ruler has ordered that each 
stamp in the new series carrying his 
portrait shall be sold at a premium. 
The stamps are scheduled to appear 
in August and all stamps bearing the 
portrait of the late King Albert will 
be kept on sale until the supply is 
exhausted. 

“oor 


Briefs 
(2) 

The five sessions of the sale of the 
late Arthur Hind collection netted ap- 
proximately $400,000. The last sale 
was held the first week in July. There 
will be no more sales until next Oc- 
tober, according to announcements. 


“Er 


Nyasaland, a British protectorate 
in South Africa, has a new set of 
six stamps, ranging from % penny 
to 6 pence. Pictured thereon is a 
small portrait of King George and 
a leopard. A 1-shilling is to be added 
later. 

“CEY 

Besides the nine Italian commem- 
orative stamps for the world cham- 
pionship football games, 11 others 
for Italian colonies have come out. 
Five of them are for regular post- 
age and six for air mail with foot- 
ball scenes. 

“Eo 


South American Notes 
fas 


A recent Atlantic crossing by Jean 
Mermoz delivered European mail to 
Buenos Aires. in two days, sixteen 
hours and 55 minutes. Letters by 
the same flight were actually carried 
to Santiago, Chile, from France in 
three days and ten minutes. 
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An address delivered at the Elev- 
enth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut State Branch of the National 
League of District Postmaster at the 
Hotel Garde, New Haven, Conn., July 
28, 1934. 


HERE are two sides to every 

question,—and to every w:-ndow, 
even if that window is the stamp win- 
dow. On one side is a cleik or the 
postmaster, and on the other side is 
the motley line of our American pop- 
ulation, the viewpoints of the two 
sides are very different. The clerk or 
the postmaster has a rather small 
variety of goods on his shelves. It 
is aot his own enterprise where he 
must sell enough to realize sufficient 
profit for a living or go broke. His 
office will not be closed if it is not a 
peying conern. In this it is unfor- 
tunate because it removes a great 
deal of the impetus that the average 
employee of a great corporation has 
to make good. He is moi2 secure in 
his position than the average person 
who has to dig for a living. In times 
of depression he may feel the pinch, 
but the doors of the concern are not 
closed. So with this security there is 
at times a tendency to independence 
which gives offence to customers. 
Such a thing would not be tolerated 
in business. His goods may be inter- 
esting or not. That depends on the 
clerk or the postmaster. It is all a 
matter whether the salesman knows 
his goods, and only too often he does 
not. 

On the other side of the window is 
that long line of human beings with 
all the dumbness, idiosyncracies, tem- 
per and intelligence of the American 
people. Some are agreeable, some °x- 
ceedingly exasperating, some gra- 
cious, some petty, som: fussy, some 
easily satisfied. As the line pazses 
along day after day they represent 
the composite of America’s popula- 
tion and probably they look just 
about that to the man or woman on 
the other side of the window. 

Through the window, however, 
passes the income (nearly all of it) 
that the Post Office Department has, 
and the more business the stamp win- 
dow does, the more nearly does the 
department come to balancing its 





Letters Franked Gratis with Rare 
Swiss “Tete-Beche” Stamps 
Offer: One hundred different Swiss 
stamps, Juventute, Commems, oan for 
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sample collection to select from. 
A. KOCH, Philatelie 
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THE STAMP WINDOW 


=> 


by the Rev. Fioyp S. Leacu, Ph. D. 


budget. Then the greater the in- 
come through that window the more 
cheerful the news in the Bulletin. In 
short, the stamp window is the great 
key of the Postal Service. You have 
all been coached and prodded on the 
subject of sales. The service rendered 
for the price of a stamp is pretty big 
and the profit very small. The ques- 
tion of balancing the department 
budget is dependent on volume, be- 
cause salary is the chief item. The 
salaries go on just the same whether 
you sell one one-half cent stamp or a 
hundred five dollar stamps. Never- 
theless there must be sufficient sales 
to justify the continuance of an office. 
If it drops too low the office may be 
closed. Still one may skate along on 
pretty thin icé for a long time. 
Whereas this may be so for a local 
office, it must be balanced by some 
other office with larger sales. It is just 
the same as any great corporation to 
a great extent. In the past the income 
has been almost wholly dependent on 
the sale of stamps for postal pur- 
poses; but in the last few years the 
hobby of collecting has taken on com- 
mercial importance. 


On this account the department is 
capitalizing this new field. I fear 
that most postal employees do not 
realize its magnitude nor its import- 
ance. Just think things through for 
a minute. In the new Post Office 
Building the Philatelic Agéncy has 
commodious quarters. It sells selected 
stamps to collecters and dealers. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year it 
sold over $300,000 worth of stamps. 
Its service is slow and in many re- 
spects unintelligent. The Agency is 
not in good favor wita collectors in 
general on account of its lack of real 
efficiency. The consequence is that 
collectors purchase from the Agency 
largely as a last resort. That means 
that in three months beginning Jan- 
uary 1 the purchases which could not 
be made in local post office and the 
dealers’ purchases amounted to over 
$300,000. Most collectors purchase 
from the local office. It is very sel- 
dom that I order anything from the 
Agency, and I believe that is the case 
with most collectors. Accordingly, it 
would be impossible to estimate the 
amount spent by collectors for col- 










lection purposes. I have a personal 
feeling that one might well multiply 
the Agency receipts by at least five 
which would give about a half million 
a month. I believe this is a conserva- 
tive estimate; but a business of six 
millions a year is worth cultivating. 

The department is cultivating the 
collector to the extent that some of 
us look upon it as almost a racket. 
The real reason behind the great 
string of commemorative stamps is 
profits from the collector. There is 
an advertising value in stamps, e. g., 
in the Century of Progress, and forth 
coming National Parks issue, but that 
is secondary to profits from collectors. 
The unperforated and ungumm-d 
sheets of the Century of Progress and 
the Byrd Antarctic Exposition issues 
were for collectors and not for post- 
age. The Byrd Antarctic Exposi- 
tion issue was primarily for collect- 
ors. Commemoratives like the Olym- 
pic Games, Arbor Day, the Kosciusz- 
ko fives, the Marylands and others 
have a local interest, but, outside of 
that their principal purpose is to 
make the collector turn his pockets 
inside out to replenish the public 
funds. From present prospects we 
will have one commemorative after 
another to keep a constant stream of 
money flowing into the department 
from collectors; and the department 
is actively promoting philately in its 
various branches, 

Some people raise the question of 
real profit. Each stamp represents 
a certain amount of service. In the 
past this service was in dispatching, 
carrying and delivering mail. With 
the advent of the collector another 
kind of service is asked for and the 
collector pays for it handsomely. The 
service he asks is that of salesman- 
ship and when a collector asks for a 
definite and specific article he pays 
well for it. It costs the government 
between six and seven cents per thou- 
sand to print stamps, and a govern- 
ment employee’ ought to be glad to 
sell some of his time in satisfying his 
customers. Most of our postmasters 


BUY HONOR-BIL?T PACKETS 
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are beginning to realize this and are 
catering to the collector trade. This 
is especially true of our large offices. 
A collector who goes into some of our 
largest offices usually goes out well 
trimmed. Go into the General Post 
Office in New York and the clerks are 
both intelligent and accommodating 
and will take the last cent they can 
get out of a collector and make him 
want to go again when he finds an- 
other nickel. < am fortunate in not 
being able to get into the Hartford 
office more than once or twice a year 
because a collector who gets inside 
there is fortunate to get out with 
enough car fare to get home. The last 
time I was there one of the clerks 
jumped on me and reminded me that 
I wanted a certain NRA plate num- 
ber block over six months before and 
he produced it for me. Then others 
shuttled me from one to another until 


I felt that I had been shaken down. 


The service there is simply wonder- 
ful; and, I am glad to say, most of 
our postmasters are playing the game 
mighty well now. 


I wish I had a real opportunity to 
address collectors for there is just 
one thing that I would like to teach 
them. if possible There are collectors 
who will hold up a whole line while 
he selects the particular stamp or 
stamps he wants. That I believe is 
the collector’s besetting sin and I 
wish the postmasters and clerks 
would aid in a campaign to get col- 
lectors to stand aside and let the 
procession pass and then have the at- 
tention of the clerk at the window. 
It is a simple matter and expedites 
the whole process. The correspond- 
ing sin in the eyes of the collector is 
the clerk who grumbles because his 
stock is torn to pieces and his ac- 
counting takes a little longer. To 
that complaint I always want to ask, 
what is a clerk paid for? His time, 
of course, and the collector pays for 
that as a part of the service he asks. 

Now the stamp window has two 
sides, as I heve said before, and it 
has two sides on the one side. By 
this I mean the collector has two dif- 
ferent aspects. To illustrate what I 
mean I quote a paragraph from a 
letter from a collector who wrote me 
just a short time ago: “Did manage 
to get down in your State last Mon- 
day with Memorial Day flowers for 
two towns, B 
dropped in a few offices around the 
route. Not much of interest; but did 
get a few items away from the nut- 
meggers. Incidentally, one or two 
clerks are going to be advised by the 
department one of these days to loos- 
en up a bit; as it is hardly believe- 
able that they ‘don’t have any stamps’ 
at all. In fact I called the bird at 

who told me this, and asked 
him what the post office was open 
for if they didn’t sell any stamps. If 
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I had not been in a hurry, would have 
checked in on the postmaster at that 
office, and told him a few things. Boy, 
some of ’em can sure get my goat!” 


- This collector is a man of education 


and refinement and knows what he is 
about. Had the clerk known his busi- 
ness and attended to it, it is quite 
possible that his change drawer 
would have been better filled. I could 
quote from other correspondents, but 
I fear that mere quotations would 
bring my talk to an abrupt end. I 
do not have many such experiences, 
but there is an office not too distant 
from my home where I seldom get 
anything and other collectors have 
the same experience. There is one 
cle1k who is courteous and accommo- 
dating, but the atmosphere of the 
office is forbidding. Another clerk is 
immaculately groomed, but one is led 
to believe that he had used vinegar 
instead of rose water after his shave. 
Fortunately this variety is on the de- 
crease. I suppose it is the survival 
of the fittest; and the environment is 
becoming so surcharged by collectors 
that they cannot survive. 


It would be a joy to tell you at 
length about the other side of the 
one side of stamp window, but I must 
curtail my enthusiasm on that sub- 
ject. In one of our offices, as soon as 
I enter the whole office has the at- 
mosphere of “fresh meat,” and one 
clerk after another takes turn in 
trimming me. One saves all of the 
plate number blocks from panes sold 
at the window and then invites me 
inside. If I have a nickel left another 
takes that and I go out with an ab- 
solutely empty pocket. My own office 
smiles when they have a new lot of 
stamps and on my first visit give me 
the gentle hint that they have a new 
lot just in, and would I like to see 
them. After I have gone broke they 
twit me of being a cheap sport be- 
cause I don’t take more. Your presi- 
dent is a clever man. I am glad that 
you give him proper recognition by 
electing and reelecting him president 
of your association. He knows that 
“gentlemen prefer blondes,” and has 
a charming young lady who is break- 
ing every collector that comes in. She 
isn’t satisfied with taking a man’s 
purse, but she puts him in debt by 
laying aside a pile so that he has to 
go back with his next pay and in try- 
ing to pay for past indiscretion; sim- 
ply repeats the offense and he goes 
out still mortgaged. Last Winter I 
was in Wasnington for a month and 
visited many offices learning many 
things. They might interest you for 
they are good stories. I would like 
to tell you some of them, but won’t 
do it this time. You see I am bid- 
ding for another chance to address 
you. In one office in Virginia they 
had heard about stamp collectors but 
had never seen a specimen before. 
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They were rather suspicious of the 
animal but finally we had a good time. 
In Maryland the postmaster in a 
county seat took me into his office and 
got all pepped up so that he went 
over to the bank and brought out part 
of his stock. I spent several dollars. 
In another there was a very fine lady 
who knew her business. She took a 
good many dollars away from me, 
and later I sent her about sixty more 
for her goods. So the stories go. They 
are all good ones, and I suggest these 
to you as helpful hints, which I think 
you might well adapt to your own 
advantage. 


There is one further question which 
I know is in the minds of most post- 
masters and clerks,—“What does the 
collector want to get through the 
stamp window? That is a simple 
question to answer. First, the col- 
lector wants clean stamps, without 
any tears or creases and well cen- 
tered. Well centered means that the 
white margin around the stamp shall 
be equal in width all around. All of 
the perforations must be there but 
none cut into the design ox the stamp. 
This goes for all collectors. Then 
some collect in blocks. That means, 
as a usual thing, a block of four 
stamps. So far it is simple. Then 
comes the collector who wants plate 
number blocks and these are fast be- 
coming popular. That means in a 
rotary bed press, a block of four in 
the corner with the plate number, or 
a block of six with the plate number 
over the center stamp in flat bed 
press. The next stage is the so-called 
“plater” who gets a plate number 
block from all four positions of the 
sheet for each plate number used by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. You will remember that as a 
rule stamps are printed in sheets of 
400 to a plate, then cut into panes of 
100, so there are four plate number 
positions to each sheet. Then the 
final stage of insanity is the variety 
collector. He is after scratches and 
fly-specks, lay-out lines, shifts, double 
transfers, refective entries, faint 
transfers, twisted transfers, etc.,— 
anything that makes a stamp distinct- 
ive. He always wants the distinctive 
stamp surrounded by normal stamps, 
and perhaps the plate number or the 
corner of the pane. He uses his mag- 
nifying glass all the time and is a 
“bug” if there ever was one; but cul- 
tivate him, for he is a good, if diffi- 
cult customer. Sometimes a tool or 
something is dropped on a plate and 
makes a little dent which shows in 
the stamp. Sometimes the hard 
chromium plating checks a little 
showing a scratch. Or the plate may 
become pitted as it wears giving what 
is known as chrome spots. This va- 
riety man comes to know a good deal 
about the manufacture and is fussy, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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@ Collect U.S. Precancelled Stamps ® 





No. of 
Stamps 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 
ida 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 





GOOD-WILL 
PRECANCEL PACKETS 


At 10c each—or any 12 for $1.00 
ORDER BY NUMBER 


Or the 51 Packets (405 diff. stamps) for $4.00 


No. of 

Packet 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
City Type Coils 
es 
157 Bureau Prints 





PRECANCEL MIXTURES 
Grade A, 1000 well mixed .... 
SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of 

Grade A, well mixed 17.50 
Grade B, 1000 well mixed .... 1.00 
SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of 

Grade B, well mixed 9.00 

We sell these packets, “As is.” 
Some run better than others. 
None returnable, but you will get 
your money’s worth. 








MITCHELL-HOOVER 
BUREAU PRECANCEL CATALOG 
a ‘ath EDITION 
Or send $1.00 oe yo 
200 different BUREAU PRINTS 

with the catalog. 








No. 78 


PRECANCELLED BLOCKS 

Forty-seven all different blocks 
of four, 188 stamps, one of the 
strangest pieces of Philatelic His- 
tory is the Phenomenal increase in 
prices in U. S. Postage blocks. 
The story is so well known, we do 
not have to repeat it. 
A Bargain at 








PARCEL POST STAMPS 


Were used when the Parcel Post 
system was first inaugurated. Very 
few were ever precancelled. 


10 All Different, only 











Standard Precancel Stamp Catalog, 1930 Edition, $1.50 Plus 20 Cents Postage 


11155 EDBROOKE AVENUE 


Member: American Stamp Dealers’ Association—Precancel Stamp Society No. 246 


ADOLF GUNESCH 


Owner of the 
“Largest Precancel House in U. S. A.” 


Established 1925 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Twelfth Annual Convention of the Precancel Stamp Society 


Pais year’s convention of the Pre- 

cancel Stamp Society will be held 
from August 20 to 23 inclusively in 
Philadelphia, and the business ses- 
sions will end as the Society of Phil- 
atelic Americans begins on August 


23 also in Philadelphia. Thus phila- 
telists have the opportunity of at- 
tending two major conventions in one 
city if they wish. Hotel Sylvania 
has been chosen for the official head- 
quarters for the precancel conclave. 
Those wishing reservations should get 
in touch with A. F. Sacker of the 
hotel. ‘ 
The Evening Ledger, one of Phila- 
delphia’s leading newspapers, will 
hold its second annual exhibition of 
postage stamps concurrently with the 
conventions of the Precancel Stamp 
Society and th: Society of Philatelic 
Americans. The exhibition is to be 


held from August 18 to 25th inclu- 
sive, and the Precancel Section has 
been allotted numerous classifications 
and an extremely prominent part of 
the show. 

Max Casper, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Precancel 
Section of the exhibition, will take 
care of applications for frames. Ad- 
dress him at Box 5112, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


There will be three cups awarded 
in the Precancel Section as follows: 

1—For the best precancel exhibit 
in the show, by Hoover Broth- 
ers. 

2—For the best showing of Bureau 
coils, by Adolph Gunesch. 

3—For the best mounted and writ- 
ten up collection of precancels 
by S. G. Rich. 


It will not be all business at the 
conclave. The Philadelphia com- 
mittee has arranged a program to 
take in the historic points of interest 
in the city, and at the appointed time 
an auto caravan will take visitors to 
see famous Independence Hall; Car- 
penter’s Hall, where the first Con- 
tinental Congress met; the Art Mu- 
seum; Benjamin Franklin Memorial, 
the Fels Planetarium, and other 
points of interest in this city. 


The auction sale is scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, August 21 and 400 
items are listed at this writing. 


Moriz Bernstein, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 2130 Estaugh Street, Phila- 
delphia, will furnish details of trans- 
portation which will enable you to 
save quite a bit if you plan to go by 
train. 
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a curtains are opened and we 

are permitted a preview of the 
Fortieth convention of the Society of 
Philatelic Americans convening in 
Philadelphia from August 23 to 26 
inclusive. Branch 80 of the S. P. A., 
the Precancel Stamp Society, and the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger are co- 
operating to make it an outstanding 
success. The combined efforts of 
these philatelists will place about 250 
frames in the exhibition, which will 
be held in the auditorium of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. 













The front of the stage shows the 
gorgeous entrance to the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, famed hotel in a city 
of world important hostelries, We 
‘ approach and walk through the im- 
posing doorway of this magnificent 
structure. At a table near the en- 
trance R. V. P. Gyngell bids us a 
warm welcome, and after the usual 
formalities of registration, we take 
the elevator to the roof garden high 
above the hustle and bustle where 
the business of the convention is in 
progress. Within the walls of this 
domed and gilded room the most 
timid voice resounds with a reson- 
ance that is perfect to the ear. A 
tap of the gavel echoing in a crash 
brings an abrupt halt to the *half- 
murmered conversation as the busi- 
ness meeting is adjourned for the 
day. 
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Fortieth Annual Convention of the Society of Philatelic Americans 
Meets in Philadelphia from August 23 to 26 


bt | Cl 


By JUSTIN L. BACHARACH 


Noon hour and mid the throng ot 
this city’s busy population we stroll 
into one of the various restaurants 
that dot the busy main thoroughfare. 
The afternoon approaches and the 
scene shifts to Independence Hall, 
the cradle of American liberty. Here 
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with the time hallowed walls as a 
background the convention photo- 
graph is taken and then the party 
strolls in and around the park that 
surrounds the historic structure. A 
short distance away the Betsy Ross 
House attracts many and it is even- 
ing again before the group reassem- 
bles at convention headquarters. 
This round of entertainment con- 
tinues for four days, ending on the 
fourth day with a glorious boat ride 
along the famed shores of the Dela- 
ware, and pleasant memories of views 
of historic and famous spots sand- 
wiched in between convention sessions, 
Liberty Bell in Independence Hall; 
the Delaware River Bridge, one of 
the larger suspension bridges of the 
entire world connects the business 
section of the city with Camden and 
the New Jersey suburbs; Carpenter’s 
Hall, where the first Continental Con- 
gress met; the Art Museum; Benja- 
min Franklin Memorial and the Fels 
Planetarium, 


This then is a brief view of all that 
is planned for the convention visitor. 
The convention program in outline 
follows: 
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Convention Program 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 23 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
9:00 A. M. 
10:00 A. M. 


Courtesy Ci i 
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Courtesy and Exbibiti 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


9:30 A. M. 

12:00 A. M. 

Registration of Members and 12:30 P.M 

Visitors, 

Convention Call A. 

Myers, President, Branch 30, 
P. A. af Temporary 


1:45 P. M. 


Chairman. 
Invocation. 
Address of Welcome by Don- 
indsay, General 
Chairman, 

Response by Dr. Frank M. 
Coppock, Jr., President of 
Society of Philatelic 
Americans. 

Reports of Officers 
other business, 

Adjournment. 

Assemble at Independence 

Hall (6th & Chestnut Sts.) 
for Convention Photo- 


grap 
Sight seeing through His- 
toric Philadelphia. 
Tendler’s Tavern, 
Evening Meal. 
— to the Stamp Exhibi- 
tion. 


6:45 P. M. 


and 


Informal 


Friday, August 24 


Formal Call to Business ses- 
sion of the Convention. 
Adjournment of Business. 
Sight seeing trip by chart- 
tred. Bus through modern 
Philadelphia. Guest of 8S. 
P A. Branch 30. 
Annual Auction Sale under 
the direction of Georges 
Creed, S. P. A. Auction 
Manager. 
Registration Desk; Special 
Theatre Rates headed by 
Ladies’ Committee. 
Peaks. 


ond Exbibisions Barsas 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Courtesy 7 
Priedepbee Chamber o {Commerce 
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Saturday, August 25 


Convention Call, Business 
meeting. 

Formal Adjournment of 
Business Meeting. 

Informal Luncheon, Kugler’s 
Restaurant, 36 South 15th 
Street. 

Promptly. Leave on a con- 
ducted tour of VALLEY 
FORGE by Private Bus. 

Guests of Branch 30. S.P.A. 

Banquet. Bellevue - Stratford 
Hotel. 
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and Exbibiti 





LIBERTY BELL 


Informal Address, 
Donald Lindsa; 


eeree 


P. A, 
Russell o “Broderick. 
Vic . 8. P. A, 
milton 


Ss. M. C, 

Stephen G. Rich. . Editor 
and Publisher ‘of Pre- 
cancel Bee, Postal Mark- 
ings and Mitchell 
Hoover Bur. Print Cata- 


logue. 
y L Linquist 
Editor of “Stamps” 
Vincent Domanski, Jr.. 
Member Society 
Philatelic Americans. 


12:00 P. M. Midnight—Creed’s Room. 


“of 


Sunday, August 26 
9:30 A.M. Meet in the lobby of the 
llevue-Stratford Hotel. 


10:00 A.M. Boat ride down the Histori- 
cal laware River to 
Riverview Beach, where 
we will be greeted by a 
committee from the _ Y. 
Stamp Club of Wilming- 
be Delaware consisting 


of valter Bush, Chairman 
August Schoell, Pres, 
Paul Taylor 

. W. Humphrey 
Thomas Speer 

Miller Lang. 


Riverview Beach has all the usual park 
amusements 


Bring Your Bathing Suit 
5:00 P.M. Boat leaves for return trip. 


COMMITTEE: 
Credentials, Georges Creed, Albert H. 
Gyngell; Banquet, Donald Lindsay; En- 
tertainment, Max Casper; Exhibition, 
Vincent Domanski, Jr.; Housing, Fern- 
and Creed; Medical, Dr. G. W. Mitchell; 
Publicity, Justin Bacharach; Program, 
Fernand Creed; Transportation, Justin 
Bacharach; Registration, Albert H. Gyn- 
gell, Yvonne, Gittis, Harry A. Lee; 
Ladies, Mrs. Yvonne Gittis, Mrs. Geo. 
McNabb, Mrs. Georges Creed and Miss 
Helene Creed; Chairman, Donald Lind- 
say. 


At the Bellevue-Stratford where 
the convention is being held, single 
rooms with bath range from $3.50 to 
$5.00 per day. Double rooms with 
bath are from $5.00 to $7.00. For 
advance reservations communicate 
with Fernand Creed, 5827 Hoffman 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The bourse is free to all at all 
times. For table reservations com- 
municate with Fernand Creed at the 
address given in the foregoing para- 
graph. Complete details of the exhi- 
bition and applications for frames are 
available upon request. Write G. A. 
Henhoeffer, Evening Ledger Bldg., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
Special railroad fares have been ar- 
ranged. Buy your one-way ticket and 
get a Convention receipt. If more 
than 100 tickets are used, your return 
fare will cost you one-third. Besides 
the business of the Convention, there 
will be a trip through historic Phil- 
adelphia, a conducted tour through 
Valley Forge and a boat trip te 
Washington, at which point the group 
will be guests of the Branch of that 
city. 
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By RICHARD A, HARDIE 
13 Roseville St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELL, she has gone, collectors— 

never to return again, so they 
say. I mean the most popular post- 
office in the world. Yes, Harry 
Moore’s little office aboard that his- 
tory ridden ship—the world’s most 
famous ship—Old Ironsides. The 
United States Frigate Constitution 
was officially decommissioned June 
8th, 1934, and on this date cancelled 
the last covers to ever leave the ship’s 
postoffice. 

There is not a naval collector read- 
ing these lines, I dare say, who does 
not regret the passing of this, the 
most popular vessel in the entire 
United States Navy. While her 
greatest plume, the post office, has 
been plucked, she will yet remain, at 
the Boston Navy Yard as a naval 
relic for New England tourists to 
view proudly in their travels. Col- 
lectors who have followed her on her 
last three year cruise since last be- 
ing comissioned will have in their col- 
lection 90 different port location cov- 
ers that she had visited in her travels 
of 23,000 miles, not to mention the 
numerous other special cancels and 
cachets that have emanated from her 
decks. What a collection to have, 
screaming history and romance on 
every side. My own collection is 
dotted with the autographs of both 
Old Ironsides’ proud commander, 
Louis J. Gulliver, and her popular 
mail clerk, Harry Moore, all of which 
add greatly to the distinctiveness of 
the collection. Commander Gulliver, 
a personal friend, and every collect- 
or’s friend, left the old vessel for duty 
on the West Coast, while Mr. Moore 
has been assigned to other duties in 
the Navy. I know that all my read- 
ers will join heartily with me in wish- 
ing these two men, along with the 
rest of Old Ironsides crew, good 
wishes and the best of success in 
their new ventures. We thank you 
ali for the many courtesies that have 
been so kindly extended us,—you will 
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USS Ranger, 


long be remembered and live forever 
in the annals of naval cover collect- 
ing. 

Readers will remember that the 
entire life of this century old vessel 
has been many times dotted with de- 
commissions and recommissions, and 
while there is no definite hope at this 
time, I sincerely hope that her career 
will continue to be dotted, by her re- 
commissioning sometime in the fu- 
ture. 

* * * 

Last day covers from the Consti- 
tution were numerous, and of many 
designs and should readers care for a 
check list of these farewell covers, I 
will be glad to present same, with the 
co-operation of all readers having 
such covers. Send a report of the 


cover you have frem Old Ironsides 

on June 8 to me as soon as possible, 

if you wish this list. 
* * 


* 


The following naval vessels will be 
decommissioned at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard on or about September 1. 
I suggest that you send covers to the 
mail clerks aboard each care of the 
postmaster at the yard. 

USS Noa, USS Wm. B. Preston 
and the USS Hulbert. 

As a matter of record we reprint a 
recent release from the Navy Depart- 
ment in its regular bulletin: 

Throughout the country there are 
thousands of philatelists, many of 
whom specialize in naval cachets and 
cancellation postmarks of naval ves- 
sels. The bureau receives many in- 
quiries particularly from inland 
states as to the method of obtaining 
these cachets. Provided no expense 
to the navy is involved, friendship for 
the navy will be built up by all rea- 
sonable co-operation of navy person- 
nel in complying with such requests. 

~ * * 


Buffalo, New York, naval cover col- 
lectors please note: Edward C. Perry 
of this city, a brother member of the 
U.S. C.S., is forming a chapter of the 
Universal Ship Cancellation Society 
in Buffalo, and wants to contact all 
local collectors who would be inter- 
ested. All other large cities have 
their chapters. His address is 28 Van 
Gorder Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

. es 

J. C. Woodward, mail clerk aboard 
the USS Houston, now carrying 
President Roosevelt, Stamp Collector 
No. 1 on his summer cruise has and 
will have special cancels for events 
of importance on this voyage. Ad- 
dress covers to him care of the N. Y. 
C. Postmaster. 

Covers from the first day of the 
new aircraft carrier 
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bear a new type cancellation that will 
probably be designated as type 10. 
Possibly this odd type was only used 
in the case of first day cancels, as 
was the USS Minneapolis. 
* * * 
This, That and the Other 
from Thru the Port Hole 


Samuel Stein USCS 308, 1450 40th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and also Jerry 
R. Thompson, 3464 West School Lane, 
Philadelphia Pa., will hold coves 
and mail at special events for read- 
ers of Hoppies. You who use old 
issues of U. S. stamps on your naval 
covers are advised that some navy 
mail clerks will not cancel your cov- 
ers, due to the fact that they are not 
aware that all U. S. stamps, no mat- 
ter how old, are O. K. for postage. 
They do not want to break any rules 
they may know nothing about, and 
also remember all of the mail clerks 
are not stamp collectors. * * * Matt 
Murphey, mail clerk of the USS 
Breese states that his entire supply 
of covers that he had been holding 
are now nearly exhausted and many 
other cachets and cancels of value 
are on the way. No doubt many 
HOBBIES readers have covers with 
this ship at all times, so please take 
note. Address the USS Breese care 
of the Postmaster Pearl Harbor, T. 
H. * * * The USS Richmond will not 
have a series of cachet this summer, 
only the usually fine cancels, * * * 
E. O. Tauber of the USS Texas is 
now being transferred and will no 
more be on the Texas. He has been 
a great friend of the collector spon- 
soring many a fine cachet, and we 
are all sorry to see him go, and wish 
him luck. * * * The USS Broome, 
whose mail clerk is J. M. Tyson, and 
address is care of the postmaster care 
of Mare Island Station, California, 
is using a new type cancellation for 
holidays, similar to the famous Wolfe 
type of the USS Lexington. * * * Try 
the USS Ramsay, Gamble and Mont- 
gomery, care of postmaster, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., for some fine cancels. 
* * * The mail clerk on board the 
USS Swan (the ship that we an- 
nounced sometime ago would have a 
cancel is now holding thousands of 
covers for the first day cancel so if 
you sent covers you may be assured 
that they are safe. The cancel has 
not yet been received, but expected 
any day. * * * The USS New York 
has a new type 8 cancel. Previously 
she had been using the steel hand 
stamp type 6. Go get it boy. * * * 
Try these also for something differ- 
ent in the way of cancels: USS Bra- 
zos, Smith Thompson, Canopus, Mon- 
ocacy and the Blackhawk. Address 
all care of the N. Y. C. postmaster. 
* * * The USS Gannet, minesweeper, 
is using an odd Bear type cancel. 
Address her care of the Postmaster, 
Seattle, Wash. * * * Be sure to keep 
always, a supply of covers with our 
good friend D. C. Bartley, Green Lake 
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Station, Seattle, Wash., for he, as 
you know gets in on special events 
that appear on too short a notice to 
be released through the press. * * * 
Try USS Nakomis and USS Hanni- 
bal for Panama _ canhcels,—address 
care of New York City, P. M. * * * 
The new USS Cuttlefish, submarine, 
will make its shakedown cruise soon. 
Try the mail clerk for holding covers 
for this event. Address care of the 
Postmaster, New York City, N. Y. 
* * * The destroyers USS Herbert, 
Schenck, Leary and Dickerson will 
enter the Rotating Reserve Squadron 
Nineteen-on September 1. at Norfolk, 
Va. Try covers to the mail clerks of 
vessels for something different about 
a week before this happens. * * * An- 
swering several readers question with 
this one. While the USS Utah is the 
robot ship of the navy it does carry a 
crew and the mail clerk always han- 
dles collectors covers in a nice way. 
The vessel is electrically controlled 
for target maneuvers, otherwise is 
normal. Address care of the Post- 
master, San Pedro, Calif. * * * The 
USS Ogalala, flagship of the Aleutian 
Survey Expedition used a special can- 
cellation recently and the Commander 
was so pleased that he instructed the 
mail clerk to continue to use it on all 
out going mail, so if you want it send 
covers care of the P. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. * * * A Pilgrim cachet 
in commemoration of the sailing of 
the historic pilgrims will be sponsored 
in August and mailed from a naval 
vessel with some sort of very differ- 
ent cancel. Send covers to R. L. Man- 
ley, P. O. Box 1569, Columbus, Ohio. 
* * * 


You who are close naval students 
will Know that on August 6 the USS 
Crowninshield will be 15 years old. 
Well, ’tis so, and on this date a spe- 
cial cachet will be-issued by H. E. 
Whitlatch, 1233 Wilson Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A special cancel wording 
may also be used direct from the 
ship. Send covers for the special 
cachet to the above address as soon 
as possible, and other covers if you 
wish for just the cancel direct to the 
vessel care of the N. Y. C., Post- 
master, as soon as possible. 

ok *x * 

My good friend Marshall Hall, na- 
val editor of Linn’s, will sponsor a 
special cachet for the shakedown 
cruise of the USS Minneapolis, which 
is to take place soon. The vessel is 
expected to visit Russia on this voy- 
age, also Finland, England, etc. This, 
incidentally will be the first U. S. 
Naval vessel to visit Russia since the 
Soviet Revolution. The covers will 
be good, so send five covers to the 
navy mail clerk aboard the USS Min- 
neapolis, care of the Postmaster, 
New York City, N. Y., now. Mr. 
Hall has already sent the cachet to 
the mail clerk, so all will be taken 
care of there. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


couldn’t tell. “But I think it is one,” 
he said with more confidence than he 
really felt. It is printed in red and 
black on that yellowish paper and 
pasted on the letter. And I have a 
faint idea that I’ve seen a picture of 
it in a catalog, but I don’t know 
whether it is really one of the high 
priced ones if it is a stamp. I tell 
you, I’d like to go home with it to- 
morrow. I'll look it up in a friend’s 
catalog. (They cost $2.50 so I haven’t 
one) and if it turns out real good Ill 
take it to a dealer I know and see 
what I can get for it—that is if you'll 
trust me to sell it and get a fair 
price.” 


“You do what you please, Joe. If 
it is of real value the good luck is all 
due to you. You go ahead and sell it 
if you find you can sell it.” 

And so another Lockport Local was 
found, and Joe came wildly back to 
the farm with a check that more than 
paid off the mortgage and proved that 
the man was right when he spoke of 
the money to lift the mortgage from 
the roof being right under it. 


‘ ¢3o6" 
(Continued from page 42) 


but usually wants blocks of: from 4 
up to 20, or 30, will take these blocks 
from-as many panes as you have or 
will let him have. You can get money 
out of him, or at least all that he 
has, but variety collectors are not so 
plentiful. It is too highly specialized 
for most collectors. 


Platers and variety collectors are 
not usually satisfied with a single 
specimen, but want all they can get. 
Occasionally one will sell their stock 
for two or three times what they pay 
you for it, but these dealer-collectors 
are pretty scarce. The usual collect- 
or wants the duplicates to trade with 
others at face value and so build up 
his collection from items that he can- 
not get in his local office or offices. 
So don’t get any idea that the usual 
collector is getting rich on the quan- 
tities he purchases at the window. 
Sell him all you can, and remember 
that it is just “gilt” for your em- 
ployer. 

The stamp collector should not be 


a nuisance to any postmaster for two 
reasons. First he is a good customer 


WHOLESALE 


Our 208-page “Stamp Dealer’s Annual Catalog for 1934” 
and 48-page booklet of “Articles on Stamp Dealing” will 
be sent—to dealers only—on receipt of 50c, which may be 
deducted from your first order amounting to $5 or more. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO., 108 Mass. Ave., BOSTON 


and appreciates your goods far more 
than you do. Secondly, he is one of 
the finest allies that postmasters and 
clerks can have for collectors through 
their organizations are accomplishing 
many things for the good of the serv- 
ice and for the welfare of every 
postal employee. So let me say that 
I think it eminently fitting that you 
should always include a collector on 
your convention program. You flat- 
ter him and I hope get some little 
hint which will be of service to you 
in your honorable positions as gov- 
ernment employees and public serv- 
ants. 





1934 Directory of Pre- 
cancel Collectors, 


25 Cents 


(Listings are according to states, 
sub-classified as to specific type of 
precancel collected.) 


Address “Precancels” 
c/o HOBBIES 
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Stamp Exchange 


4991 5th AVE.. ROSEMOUNT 
MONTREAL, C 


A Real Exchange Club. Run by 
Collectors for Collectors 
Not run for profit 
NO DUES 

Can handle a few more ex- 
changers. Full information for 
2c stamp. 

The Only Club of Its Kind in 
the World 
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July 10, 1934 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 

(Items for this report must be in the Secretary’s hands on 
the 10th day of the month preceeding publication. Members 
who fail to receive the magazine should notify the publisher, 
but changes of address, to be effective, should be sent to the 
Secretary; and to insure delivery of the magazine must be re- 
ceived by the Secretary the 10th day of the month preceeding 
publication.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Frank H. Battles, 1404 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Michigan, age 
7i, storekeeper. By F. L. Coes. (1234 ) 


Victor E. LoBianco, 44 Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy, age 
42, dealer. By Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., Pres. 
Dorothy L. Britton, Blackwood, N. J., age 21, at home. By A. 


H. Gyngell, R.V.P 

Steven G. Darlington, R. D. No. 1, Lancaster, Pa., age 28, 
salesman. By Georges Creed. (1000.) 

Clyde L. Fersyth, Box 5, Carmichaels, Pa., age 26, clerk. By 
F, L. Coes, Sec. (1204.) 

Benjamin A Gouley, M. D., 319 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
age 34, physician. By Georges Creed. (1000.) 

Daniel W. Hamm, 510 Allen St., Allentown, Pa., age 57, edu- 
cator. By R. J. Broderick, V.P. (1234.) 

Edmond D. Koltz, Paincourtville, La., age 50, antiques. 
Benjamin DuBose. (1000.) 

William Liberoff, Box 114, Miami Beach, Florida, age legal, 


By 


dealer. By R J. Broderick, V.P. (1230.) 

Thomas E. Miller, 75 Hamilton Ave., Columbus, Ohio, age 54, 
insurance. By Carl F. Knobla. (0200.) 

John Bernhard Olsen, 539 5ist St., Brooklyn, N. Y., age 64, 
engineer. By R, J. Broderick, V.P. (0004.) 


Oak T. Otness, Box 23, Petersburg, Alaska, age 17, student. 
By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1030.) 

George N. Ponnay, 1518 West 82nd St., Los Angeles, California, 
age 32, broker. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1200.) 

Edwin F. Shepler, 70 North Duke St., Lancaster, Pa., age 42, 
dealer. By Georges Creed. (1000.) 

Franck Shute, 591 East End Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., age 54, 
retired. By O. E. DeSio. 

John M Snyder, 14 East Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa., age 29, 
accountant. By Georges Creed. (1000 ) 

William M. Stuart, 2124 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
age 50, editor. By J. B. Merritt. 

William K. Thomas, 529 Overlook Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa., age 
37, sales manager. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 

Richard H. Traiser, 1264 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass., age 26, 
manufacturer. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1030.) 

Robert Wallace, 1499 Lakewood Ave., S. E., Atlanta, Georgia, 
age 25, clerk. By J. C. DuBose, R.V.P. 

George V. Walton, 995 St. Lawrence Ave., Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Canada, age 41, shipping clerk. By F. L. Coes, Sec. 
(1000.) 

Russell C, Wenz, 4145 Howard St., 
39, Eng. and P. Agt. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. 


Western Springs, Ill., age 
(1000.) 


Donald B. Witmer, 737 New Holland Ave., Lancaster, Pa., age 
30, teacher 


By Georges Creed. (1000.) 








Trueman L. Younggreen, 724 East Walnut St., Green Bay, 
Wis., age 39, reporter. By H. J. Burbach. (1230.) 

(If no objections are received and reference are O. K. the 
above applicants will be enrolled September 1, 1934, of which 
fact they will please take notice. Courtesy cards will be is- 
sued as provided by the By-Laws to allow Department contact. 
Please report to the Secretary unsolicited sendings or unethi- 
cal use of this application list.) 


APPLICATIONS PENDING 


George W. Acker, M. D. Stuart C. Irby 
Walter J. Baker Abe Jeffer 

Orrin E. Boyle Edw. C. Kimberly 
Lester H. Brigham Oliver J. Knutson 
George R Campbell Bruce L. Lewis 
Edw. Cejka Roger H. Marble 
Louis E. Densmore Howard E. Morris 
Jess B. Fields #Robert B. Pollock 
Daniel H. Fernald William B. Pollock, Jr. 
William J. Fitzpatrick Maurice Taubman 
#Elmer C. Foote Lauren Tremper 
Harold J. Frick George W. Weimar 
N. R. Hendershott 


(If no objections are entered and references are O. K. the 
abore applicants will be enrolled August 1, 1934.) 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

George S. Chapman, from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Fort 
Covington, N. Y. 

Philip F. Clark, from 50 Peterborough St , 
to 124 Park Avenue, Portland, Maine. 

Phil Max, from 1417 South Curzon, to 1350 South Meadow- 
brook, Los Angeles, California. 

John L, Deglman, from Box 17, Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan, to Box 1017, Marquette, Michigan. 

Major C. C. Fisher, from 805 Washington Avenue, Cooke- 

ville, Tenn., to Forestry Camp, Jamestown, Tenn. 

P Wulff, from 1910 Kendale Ave., to 1752 Lawrence 

Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

E. Mitchell, Jr., from Lawton, Okla., to Box 743, San 

Antonio, Texas. 

Mozian, from 195 Jackson Ave., 

Rutherford, N. J. 

Rosenthal (World Stamp Co.),) ,from Simpson St., to 

572 Union Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. Y 

Silas L. Spengler, from 342 Park Street, to Box 56, 
Menasha, Wis. 

H. Wesley Stokes, from 1357 Lanne St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

J. Edward Vining, from 4079 Concordia Ave., 
Lexington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eleanor M. Whelpton, from 196 Crescent Ave., to 175 
Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Col. Carl Wulff, from 55 Robson Avenue, to 5 Trinity 
Place, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


Boston, Mass., 


3611 L. 
7006 G. 
4964 H. to 198 Bedford Ave., 


3613 HL 


to 608 Roy. Ave., 


to 4607 


CHANGE FROM STAR TO FULL MEMBERSHIP 


Carl F. Blankenburg, 2003 Oakland Drive, 
Michigan. 


4889 Kalamazoo, 
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RETURN TO ROLL 


George E. Davis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nelson A, Frazer, Glendale, California. 

Edw. G. Gaylord, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Carl F. Knobla, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Gregory Mozian, Rutherford, N. J. 

Herant Mozian, Rutherford, N. J. 

Herman Rosenthal (World Stamp Co.), New York, N. Y. 
Silas L. Spengler, Menasha, Wis. 

P. A, Sturtevant, Pueblo, Colorado. 


5194 
4839 
5030 
6811 
4963 
4964 
3613 
6821 
4930 


RETURN TO ROLL (FOREIGN) 


Victor S. Eram, Montmorency, France. 
Ernst Kraus, Vienna, Austria. 


2797 
4039 


RESIGNATIONS TENDERED 


D. D. Purgess, Binghamton, N. Y. k 
Howard E. Jackson, Richmond, Virginia. 

Rev. J. M. Kommers, Wedron, IIl. 

Arnold B. Norcross, New Haven, Conn. 


6611 
6189 
5622 
6984 


RESIGNATIONS PENDING 


H,. F. Beglinger, M. D. 
K. M. Huff. 


EXPELLED BY BOARD OF APPEALS 


7087 Leon Hatkoff, 42 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW MEMBERS ADMITTED JULY 1, 1934 

Chester O. Beddell, 517 Pine Acres Blvd., Box 62, Bright- 
waters, N. Y. (D; S., Cuba.) 

Philip F. Clark, 124 Park Avenue, Portland, Maine. 
(U. S. and Poss.; B. N. A.) (0200.) 

Herbert Coons, C/o Standard Oil Co., Savannah, Ga. (S.; 
U. S.) (1000.) 

Otto E. Draudt, 124 North Hill St., Marion, Ind. 
U. S.; Br. Gui.) (1230.) 

Cecil A. Dukelow, Box 225, Winchester, Ontario, Canada. 
(G.-C.; Br. Cols.; B. N. A.) (0200.) 


(G.-C.; 


7242 Ralph F. Holdzkom, 313 Schwehm Building, Atlantic City, 
N. J. (U. S.; Commems.; Br. Cols ; Belg. and Cols.) 
(1030.) 

7248 William H. Lingenfelter, 1 Pennsylvania Ave., Upper 
Darby, Pa. (C.-D.; S.; Cent. Europe.) (1230.) 

7244 Henry H. Peterson, Box 92, Council Bluffs, Iowa. (S.; 
U S.; and Seand.) (1230.) . 

7245 Jessy B. Rieder, Box 482, Ashland, Ohio. (G.-C.; S.; 


U. 8: U. 8: P. C. and B. P.) (1004.) 

Edward M. Starkey, Huron St., Berlin, Wisconsin. 
D:; 4-4: U. &)} Gio) 

Spinar Vlastimil, Director of Finance,, Caslau, C. S. R. 
Europe. (C.-D.; G.-C.; S.; U. S.) 

William A. Wagner, 3814 Faversham Road, University 
Heights, So. Euclid, Ohio. (G.-C.) (0200.) 


(C.- 


7249 Henry C. Wing, Box 4, Cumberland, Maine (C.-D.; S.; 
Overprints on postage.) (1200.) i 
7250 Frank Wintera, Box 304, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 


T. H. (S.; U. S.; mint blox.) (1020.) 
DECEASED 


Mannasses J. Scheirer, Bethlehem, Pa. Mail notification, 
died May 19, 1934. 


1230 


MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY 


Total Membership June 10, 1934............ 1427 
New Members admitted .........ccceccscees 14 
ROC £0 TOM 2 cccccsvocccccccsescsecsvesees 11 25 
1452 
ROR, ccipgleuvedtataVasvoteudsaabectaadwcuad 1 
DOGO bis cscoC od ack kdsok cud measaerecsiaoks 1 2 


Total Membership July 10, 1934............. 1450 


(Applications received, 24; Applications pending, 25). 


BOOSTER LIST 


The following have proposed applications since the beginning 
of the term July 15, 1932: F. L. Coes, Sec., 188; Helen Hussey, 
A. H. Gyngell, 


R.V.P , 44; F. M. Coppock, Jr., Pres., 24; 
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R.V.P., Georges Creed, each 21; V. _P. Kaub, R. J. Broderick, 
V.-P., 19 each; A. S. Riches, .R.V.P., 15; H. R. Grogg, R.V P., 
9; Philo A. Foote, 8; A. E. Hussey, M.D., 7; Dr. W. L. Bab- 
cock, C. J. Gifford, R.V.P., A. E. Gorham, W. Lycett, 5 each; 
Cc. R. Wright, J. B. Merritt, 4 each; C. J. Pierce, F. H. Rice, 
Cc. J. Buckstein, R.V.P., F. C, Schiller, R.V.P., D W. Martin, 
B..M. Robbins, H. G. Webb, R.V.P., 3 each; A. Barger, A. 
Cerniglario, A Creed, R.V.P., Dr. N. P. McGay, A. Owen, 
T. H. Schwerdtmann, R. A. Wirt, 2 each; M. Bazire, A. Baz- 
arski, G. H. Borschell, F. J. Boyer, H. J. Burbach, E. Apfel- 
baum, H. C. Carpenter, H. T. Conover, Dr. W. L Collins, V. 
Conzemius, F. J. Cowing, Fernand Creed, Jacques Creed, D. A. 
Cohen, E. Curham, R.V.P., C. J. Dietle, A. J. Dube, F. J 
Duhamel, B. DuBose, J. C. DuBose, R.V.P., G. A. Fischesser, 
R.V.P, B. A. Fuller, H. Haase, C. H. Harvey, G. A. Hen- 
hoeffer, C. L. Hoffman, R.V.P., H. M. Jones, C. Knobla, G. F. 
Kunz, W. N. McKelvy, H. H. Marsh, R, Marti, R.V.P, M. C 
Nichols, Henry Perlish, R.V.P., F. C. Rufle, R.V.P., E. M. 
Oleson, O. DeSio, B. T Schumm, H. T. Sinclair, J. M. West- 
phal, R.V.P., F. J. Weiller, F. G. Wilson, J. L. Woolsey, 1 
each, 

(Final report on Booster List and R. V. P. contest will be 
printed in the September issue.) 


BRANCH CHARTERS APPROV™™ "“” POARD 
Branch 35—Lancaster Stamp Club, Lancaster, Pa. 
Branch 36—Beverly Hills Philatelic Society, Chicago, Ill. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Before completion of data, please note. A few ballots were 
mailed with a date error in bottom line, this was remedied, 
but if you have received one, the date for polls closing is 
August 22, 1934 Date is correct on Amendment ballot. Only 
a few of these were mailed, but above correction will cover 
all whether with printers errors or not. Both, Secretary and 
printer apologize. 

With this batch of admissions, our average computed ad- 
missionage rises from 34 years to nearly 37 years. Which 
ought to be a moral item for any who insist on calling us 
“Junior Society.” Likely they refer to the admitted date or 
organization. Small matter. This age indication is also the 
index for virility and interest. 

You should by the time this issue reaches you, have received 
the very complete and interesting Program of the Convention. 
If you have not received it, a postal to the Committee (any 
one on it) will bring you a copy at once 

At this time it is fitting that we congratulate the Wisconsin 
Federation and our Wisconsin Branches for their successful 
effort on the Wisconsin Commemorative. It is to be hoped 
that this approval will be passed along to every Wisconsin col- 
lector who aided, no matter what his Society affiliations are, 
or what he collects. A good evidence of State unity. 

The Secretary urges that all vote, and that all send their 
proxy either to the Committee, or to a designated person, for 
by this means we feel the assurance of your interest. 

Be assured that proxies will be voted as directed, or for 
specific matters if you write your instructions. The Secretary 
begs here to acknowledge the immediate receipt of many such 
instructed proxies and will gladly and correctly handle all 
so sent. 

We have been especially fortunate in being able to return 
to roll many dropped through inability or financial difficulties, 
unemployed or similar change. If you know of any still un- 
paid, why not give a little fellowship aid and comfort. Such 
efforts never fail to bring a reward both from the friend and 
from others in interest. 

The Secretary will announce a new membership drive, and a 
totally new wrinkle in good fellowship connected thereto, as 
well as other features planned for the New Term, in the next 
report. This is again curtailed to allow every opportunity to 
the Convention Committee and our publisher to make the most 
of the issue for publicity purposes 

Yours very truly, 
F. L. COES, Secretary. 


SALES MANAGER’S REPORT FOR JUNE, 1934 


Books in Department June 1, 1934...... 1693 Value $52,164.98 
Books received in June, 1934............ 142 bi 4,063.62 

1835 $56,228.00 
Books retired in June, 1934,............. 111 3,759.19 
Books in Department July 1, 1934........ 1724 - $52,468.81 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. E. HUSSEY, M.D. 
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CONVENTION TIME !S HERE—Make sure that you arrange 
your vacation to take in the Convention to be held at Philadel- 
phia, August 23, 24 and 25. A good time is assured by the 
Branch there. 

The sales during the past month have increased more than 
300 dollars over last year and we really believe that the good 
times in the stamp line are here to stay. We have had more 
requests for circuits this summer than ever before which is a 
good sign that times are getting back to normal. Again we 
have to ask all members who have some nice stamps to sell 
to submit them as we are in need of all kinds of fine books 
(no cheap material wanted). South and Central Americans 
are in great demand and also are the new issues of British 
Cols. and French Cols. Air Mail books are needed badly. Send 
in what you can spare. U. S. are of course, what are needed 
more than anything; the supply is far below the demand. We 
can use many fine books of 20th century in singles and blocks; 
so send in what you have. 

Jumbo Circuits are still going over big ard all who have 
given one a trial have come back for more. Please remember 
that there are no U. S. in large lots. When wanting precan- 
cels please write to Philo A. Foote, 79 South St., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., as he has charge of that Department. 

If you have not tried a Special lot or Jumbo do so now 
before the prices go up in the new catalogue. We can supply 
some very nice books of the better class of the cheaper stamps 
which are nearly always missing from most collections. We 
expect to meet many new friends and members at the conven- 
tion. Look us up, we are liable to have something worth while 
with us. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. E. HUSSEY, M. D. 


EXCHANGE MANAGER’S REPORT 


Members of the S P. A: 
We have listed: for sale at a low percentage of catalogue 
value, several lots owned by patrons, viz: 
1 lot of Br. Colonials Cat. nearly $550. 
1 lot of general foreign Cat. $2,445. 
1 lot U. S. singles and used blocks Cat. 


As these are lots which an exchanger 
advantage, we offer them here. Glad to 
description to anyone interested. 

This month we show a 100% 
books received for circulation. We also show about 2% times 
as much in amount taken from books. This during the hot 
month of June indicates as we have been predicting, that we 
are to experience a most active season as Fall comes on. This 
should be a warning to our active members to get their books 
in for advance credits so that they will receive these new 
books for your choice. 

We need good U. S., Br. Colonials 20th Century and recent 
Fr. Colonials of higher values and better class. We 


approximately $500. 
might use to good 
give closer detailed 


increase from last month in 


issues. 
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steady return to former great activity in the 


are having a 
Air mail and recent general issues also are 


precancel books. 
in big demand. 

The only thing we cannot use are general issues of 19th 
Century of the nature almost every one has, packet material 
and off center or damaged stamps. 

We offer almost anything you need except extreme specialist 
material. 

You are missing a great kick if you are not using this De- 
partment. We dare you to try it with a few books. Now is 
the time to come in while the water is fine. 

Very truly, 
DONALD W. MARTIN. 


PRECANCEL AND BUREAU PRINT DEPARTMENT 


162 Value $1,866.75 
25 Value 316.44 
Total Books in Department July 1, 1934.... 187 Value $2,183.19 

We are still receiving many very fine items, and Precancel 
and Bureau Print, collectors should take advantage\of this op- 
portunity to fill in those hard to get items. We have items 
from 1890 Bars to 1934 Mother’s Day Precancels, and denom- 
inations from %c to $5.00. Nearly all Commemorative issues 
are represented in good quantities not to mention Bureau sin- 
gles, coil Pairs and blocks of 4 with a few singles of the ex- 
perimentals. 

The stock of 1898 and 1902 issues is far above average with 
many choice items that are worth far more than catalog price, 
also a fine showing of Perf. 12 and 10 of Washington and 
Franklin heads from 1908 to 1916. There are plenty of 1917 to 
1919 Perf. 11 and all you could wish for 1922 to date. Why 
not send for a circuit and get some of the fine items which you 
need. Tell us what you want and we will try and fill your 
wants, 

To you Stamp collectors who are not. interested in Precan- 
cels and Bureau Prijmts, why not mount up these items and 
enter them in this department to give you funds for your other 
collecting activities. 

If you wish we can arrange to mount and catalog them for 
you, a stamped envelope will bring the information on this 
service. 

Sales books are 5 cents each, 20 for a dollar. We want to 
send best wishes to the S P. A . Convention at Philadelphia 
at this time and hope that you will all be there. 

Do not forget to send in your proxies correctly filled out also 
mark your ballots clearly and sign your name and number. 
This will be a great help to the committee on credentials. 

Write for a precancel circuit now. Fill up some books for 
the Precancel Department now. Send in your proxies and 
ballots. Get a new member now. We have the goods now, 
ask for it. 


Books on hand June 1, 1984. .5.0.06.cccccceces 
Books received to July 1, 1934...........06. 


PHILO A. FOOTE. 
Sales Manager S. P. A. 
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L. A. Burmeister, Jr., 2865 No. 18th St. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Leon G. Tedesche 
1915 Gest Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY 


July 9, 1934 
Replaced on Roll 
29 Louis Lenz, Box 872, Lake Charles, La. 
671 John Arnosti, Box 445, Grand Central Sta., New York, 


N. XY. 


New Members 
820 I, F. DempSey, Box, 111, Glendale, Arizona 
821 Ross D. Misner, 1549 N. Gardner St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
822 Carl Dietz, Box 775, Argo, Ill. 
“All is too quiet en the Potomac,’ I mean “Ohio’”’ at present. 
It was too hot to electioneer, so I failed by 


six votes to be 











SALES MANAGER 
L. J. Flerlage, 4229 Franklin Ave. 
Norwood, Ohio 


EXCHANGE MANAGER 


C. A. Heath 


North Franklin, Conn. 


EO 
©) 
@ 





elected a director in a local stamp club. Wherefore I am re- 
minded of Dan. V, 5, 25-28, especially 27. I hope the excuses 
given to me after the election were not due to guilty con- 
sciences, but were attempts to console me on my great loss. 
My ax is always sharpened and I really need no local grinders 
nor grindstone. My utopian idea of one good local stamp club 
is still a dream and under present conditions will remain so. 
Page the National Federation. Any new applications on your 
mind, if so, send them in and help us help you. Each one 
get one. 
Philatellically, 


L. G. T., Secretary 
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STAMPS 


A Weekly Magazine 


of Philately 


52 Big Issues Per Year, each 
Consisting of 36 Pages with 
two-colored cover. 

The entire field of Philately Is cov- 
ered by the leading philatelic ex- 

perts. 
Can be secured on the newsstands 
In many citles or a sample copy 
will be sent for 10c. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 PER YEAR 


H. L. LINDQUIST 
Publisher 
100 6th Ave. New York, N. Y. 























Alaska Flights 
a 


It is current news that the Army 
and Navy are both planning mass 
plane flights to Nome, Alaska, at an 
early date. This will give the col- 
lector of hard-to-get covers something 
to “shoot at.” 

“oor 


Airmail Poundage 
a 


Records of domestic air mail pound- 
age, it is pointed out by Cal. Harry 
H. Blee, chairman of the newly 
formed civic group, in the United 
States during the last six years show 
a steady growth for 1929, 1930 and 
1931, the weight for 1931 reaching a 
total of more than 9,000,000 pounds. 
In 1932, however, the weight dropped 
to less than 7,400,00 pounds and con- 
tinued at approximately this low level 
through 1933. 











Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements. 
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U. S. 50% Approvals 


Selections of good U. S. stamps “ 
one-half catalogue sent on approval to 
interested persons furnishing refer- 
ences, 034 


STATE STAMP CO. 
1226H Park Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















CLASSIFIED ADS 
Please write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 








WANTED TO BUY 


Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 


oo price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. 











WANTED— Mint U. S. 1900 to 1930 
a collections.—Nu Way Stamp Co., 12 28 
. Center, Marion, Ohio. 0327 





DESIRABLE U. S. attractively priced. 
—Brogan, Highland Park, Penna. aul04 





WANTED U. S. STAMPS, mint, sin- 
gles, blocks, sheets, part sheets, small or 
large collections, spot cash. What have 
you?—Scranton Philatelic Co., 37 Lacka- 
wanna Ave., Scranton, Pa. jly12423 





WANTED FOR CASH—United States 
stamps, any issue, any kind, any quan- 
tity.—Henry Lacks, 1936 Franklin, | ont 
Louis, Mo. A. P. S, 9996. jly12672 


» 





WANTED — Stamps from banks and 
office mail.—Luther Kline, Kent, ore. 
apoop 


SELL ME YOUR UNITED STATES 
collection, Ai: ls, covers and accumu- 
iptteee. Highest prices paid. cae & 

8.), Fresno, Ohio. 








RED CROSS, Tuberculosis Christmas 
Seal buttons, pins, badges; also those 
Modern Health Crusaders.—C. Lorenz, 
178-27, 137th Ave., Springfield Gardens, 
L. N. Y. 6002 





WILL PURCHASE clean, unused U. S. 
postage stamps at 85 per cent of face 
value. Any amount, any denominations. 
—Rae Weisberg, broker, 718 Roberts St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. jel 2003 





CASH FOR USED JU. S. and foreign 
commemoratives, pictorials, airmails, etc., 
in quantity.—A. Rabinowitz, 1894 Arthur 
Avenue, New York City. au336 





a limited number of “turned 
mission. On the inside of each is a 


On the outside is the Bicentennial 3 


mond, Va., June 21, 
$3.00 ‘and worth every cent. 


Postal System, a Post Rider, garbed in 


ry 
then transported by plane to Fort 





109 East Cary Street 


ROMANTIC STAMP COVERS 
During the Confederate Reunion in Richmond June a 24—which inci- 
dentally was the last Reunion in the erstwhile Capitol of the Confederacy— 


’’ wall-paper covers were wanaen 


“Richmond, Va., June 21, 1862’’ by iy ostmaster in the old Postoffice building 


1932”"—70 years Tater. 


On July 26, 1932 at the celebration of the 176th Anniv 

he Virginia Gazette office in Willia Se ag to the Will 

The rginia Gazette office in msburg, Va., an e to the 

Ma Aboot with two genuine old sacks of valuable mail. The 

Lee, Va., and received by the Richmond 

Postmaster; thence by mail truck to the Postoffice where they were 

pen ge by the Governor of Virginia. These covers are Mt limited and 
bears the four genuine cachets, tmark 

Few in existence and a wonderful investment. Price to be 

ENT PRICE $1.00 PER COVER. Order all from— 


Stamp and Cover Collecting 


e 


official - 
enuine Confederate a D,_ postmarked 


h Noon, 


stamp postmarked “H 
R POSTPAID 


PRICE PER CO 





ersary of 8. 
of the Colonial Dertode ‘lett 
me —_ 


ed and official back-stam 
me ced. PRES- 


advan 


Richmond, Virginia 
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WANTED—The complete issue of C. H. 
Mekeels Daily Stamp Item, bound or un- 
bound. State price.—John Degiman, 
Lock Box 1017, Marquette, Mich. au369 


WANTED—Foreign collections and fine 
grade accumulations or mixtures. Make 
your offer. oe 47-17 39th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. au3p 


WANTED—Pony Express, Western 
franks, Wells Fargo, via Nicaragua, Stage 
Coach, Dietz & Nelson, Overland, Pic- 
torial, Confederate Express or early 
California stamped or stampless envelopes. 
—James Hardy, Glencoe, Ill jly12471 











WANTED—Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
Covers. Before 1910.—T, E. Gootee, 
1367 Roanoke, Springfield, Mo, je12081 





USED AIRMAIL stamps wanted. Deal- 
ers, send a ag —Olympic Stamp Co. 
7311 18th N. E., Seattle, Wash. aui03 


WANTED—Old eins, pane =| letters, 





1756-1800, showi ings.—H. 
M. Konwiser, iser, ore decane 1 ag New 
York City. p1234 





WANTED STAMPS, 1918 and 1923 


S. Air Mails. Best Wholesale peices oti 
for fine copies.—F. h, bridge 
Springs, aul 





WANTED UNITED STATES—Precan- 


oe, including 
u Prints; also Postage, includ- 
ing sate price and and Revenues. 
ease ice and quan —Lee 
Drisco, 882 ies Broo -¢ klyn, N. Y. 


s34p 


WANTED—Civil War Revenue stamps 
in large quantities, also patriotic covers. 
—Hangtown Antique Shop, Placerville, 
Calif. sp 








WORLD WAR collector wants je. 8. 
Soldiers and Sailors ape 
Fn agg 


tags, etc. Also postmarks ery 
> dl camps, forts, Cee hos etc. 
cash.—Harvey Vv. ‘Crowell, 4i 

| — Ave., UR nn. 
aul2463 





WANTED—Good unpicked _- * Mix- 
oan, Bo aw. and 

jem aoe —W. H. Upham, e - br. 

enc #12061 


WANTED—Stamp and Coin collections. 
Will pay cash.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my53 








WANTED—Oklahoma Precancels. Send 
with lowest price. No junk.—T. E. Goo- 
tee, 1367 Roanoke, Springfield, Mo. 8306 





ANTED—Old United States letters, 
1786- 1800, showing postal go espe- 
cially such as having franking Signatures 
on the address front. Have some to ex- 
change.—Harry M. a. 181 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York City. d343p 





STRAIGHT EDGES WANTED — U. 8. 
Mint and Used irmails, Commemora- 
tives, current higher denominations. None 
heavily canceled or damaged. Will also 
buy mixtures, accumulations and collec- 
tions. — Teller, 403 Georgia Ave. (H), 
Brooklyn, b o3p 





WANTED—Early Special Delivery Cov- 
ers. Entire sheets special Delivery. — 
William Law, Box 587, Rensselaer, pure 
ausbdp 





PURCHASE, EXCHANGE, U. 
Canada, Newfoundland, Brazil, Mexico. Si 
give Europeans. All ‘answered. —Spinar, 
Director of Finance, Caslau, C.S.R. au328 





Pry TED—Canadian Revenue Stamps, 
offer Cain any from 1837, or Cana- 
dian Airmail covers. —Stamperies, 


First 
Street. Edmonton, C: fe12411 





WANTED—Loan on mint U. 8S. singles 
to full sheets, a few Canada and Newf. 
Face $300.00. Lot First Day Covers, 
Boo! mostly Americana, net value 
$225.00.—Ferguson, 62 W. 
cago Heights, IIl. 


15th St., Chi- 
aulo2 
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DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 
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ANTIGUA, Bermuda, Cayman & Co., 
60c per hundred. — Adrian DePass, 
Liguanea, Jamaica, B W. 1. je12001 





Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times. 





BHOPAL (10) $1.25; eo (20) 
$1 25; Faridkot (20) $1 .25); Navanagas 
(3) $1. 25; Sirmoor (10) 1.25). Cash 
with order.—Ponchaji, Wimbridge, Grant 
Rd., Bombay. aup 





COMMEMORATIVES 











5 CTS EACH: % & ic Bi-Centen- 
nials, 1c Century of Progress. 10 cents 
each: Byrd, Maryland, 8c Century of 
Progress, Newburgh, Oglethorpe, Webster, 

8c Olympic, Arbor Day, Lake 
Placid, Red Cross, Pulaski, Mass, Ohio, 
8c Bi-centennial, 1%c Bi- centennials. 15 
cents ; Olympic, Kosciusko, 
Yorktown, 20 cents each: Byrd 
Imperforate; 2 for 25c, 1c and 3c _ imp. 
Century of Progress. All Nice, and light- 
ly cancelled. ant lists of Early U. B&B. 
and Civil War Revenues solicited, and 
sent on approval, also commemoratives.— 
Caxton Stamp Co., 1040 Caxton Blidg., 
Chicago. aul671 








FOREIGN 








25 DIFFERENT AFRICA, ten cents.— 
Harold Bowen, Portal, N. D. my12882 





CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND _ mix- 
ture, 500—50c.— Lowe, 30 Page Street, 
Toronto, Canada. ap12462 


AUSTRALASIA—300 different, $3.50; 200 
different, $2; 100 different, 60c. 50 Pacific 
Islands, $1.25; 25 for 40c. 40 Australian 
Commonwealth, 40c; excellent value. 
Remit by money order and not stamps.— 
Orlo-Smith & Co., Box 1026H, Melbourne, 
Australia. au3041 





APPROVALS FINE RARE stamps at 
Y% catalogue. Give bank or post office 
reference. Coin, curio and cover list free. 
— Lemley Curio Store, Northbrancn, 
Kansas. emy1284 


ONE CENT STAMPS on approval 
Books of 1,000. Reference or deposit.—C. 
Hollister, 3523 N. Seeley, Chicago. au3402 


THE FINEST Foreign Approvals at 60 
to 90% discount. Premium of your fa- 
vorite country. Stamps that are bound 
to please.—Dayton Stamp Co., 1158 Dem 
phle Ave., Dayton, Ohio. au12423 











ATTRACTIVE U. S. and foreign on 
approval at bargain .net prices. — Auer, 
47-17 39th St., Long Island City, N. ‘2 

au3p 








UNITED STATES 








wee S.—50 different, 30 cents. 
—R. T. Moody, 5340 Kenmore, Chicago, 
Til. mh12633 


BARGAINS! $1 buys 200 all different 

S.; 50c buys one pound Mission Mix- 

ture or 50 different U. S. Commemora- 

tives; 25c buys 111 different U. S. or 8 

used blocks.—Stamp Shop, Kasson, a fo 
s 


POUND U. S. MISSION MIXTURE, 
good, 75c postpaid.—Norris Dullum, Col- 
fax, No. Dak. au2631 


UNITED STATES, 48 different and 
pricelist 10c. 60% approvals. Genuine 
Michigan Peppermint products. Agents 
wanted. Samples 10c. — Seidenberg, Ba- 
roda, Mich. jly12084 














AIR MAIL, Commemoratives, Pictor- 
ials—natives, mixtures, sample packets, 
10c. — “Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, India. 

ap12002 


NDIA, ut 100, $1; Natives 100, 
g 200, $2; 0, $5; Afganistan 50, $2; 100, 
Cash order.—Ponchaji imb- 
ridge, Grant Ras Bombay. d12002 


FREE —2 beautiful bi-color Egyptian 
Airmails with 300 diff. Foreign for 20c to 
approval applicants. — Nu Way Stamp 
Co., 125 W. Center, Marion, Ohio aul6521 


ASK TO SEE OUR BOOKS of 500 dif- 
ferent South America, cataloging nearly 
$30. If you like them you can keep same 
at $5.00, or take your pick at one-third 
catalog. — Garcia Herrero, Reconquista 
210, Buenos Aires, Argentina, je12067 


CANADA 10c CARTIER, 100, 75c. — 
Lowe, 30 Page Street, Toronto, ee 
0. } 


AIRMAILS, Commemoratives, Picto- 
rials, Natives, Mixtures. Sample packets, 
10c.—“‘Cosmopolitan,”’ Allahabad, Indi a 

Pp 




















INDIA and_ pictorial native state 
stamps for dealers and collectors. Sin- 
c. Ask for my 

rice lists. Send 6c 

postage.—A. A. Siddiqui, Mahboobpoora, 
Hyderabad Deccan (India). 012004 





FINE PACKETS OF USED SOUTH 
Americans—400 i countries, 
many varieties, good value for $1.00, U. 
8. ; Paraguayan, fine packet for 60 
cents, ‘contains 100 stamps; Brazilian, 
fine packet for 60 cents, contains 150 
stamps; Uruguayan, attractive a. 
some air mails, 100 stamps for 7 conte. 
Mexicans: used 0 stamps, 50c; 
different, 50c. Send Dollar Bills % Ree 
istered Letter. Minimum order $1.00. 

S. Member A.P.S. No. 11617. Send 
“ with many interest- 

o—H. G. Spanton, 1484 

° ‘Bue enos Aires, Argentine 
Republic. aup 


1934 U. S. PRICE LIST FREE.—Haw- 
keye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 49, i 
c 


FREE—United States Price List. 44 
pages, choice — low prices.—H. E. 
Harris & Co., Dept. 76, Transit Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. tfe 








3000 FINE U. S. includes hundreds of 
commems., precancels, etc., 68c postpaid. 
—John Nagle, North Judson, ee 

auibs 





FIRE THEFT—Protect your stamps, 
85 Ib. Steel Fireproof Chests, $11.00 f.o.b. 
—Smith & Son, 1126 N. Jefferson, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. au100l1 


OLD U. S. COVERS—12 different 19th 
Century, 50c.—Donald Tucker, Grant St., 
Lexington, Mass. 03661 


WHOLESALE — WU. S. Wholesale List 
Free to bonafide dealers upon request.— 
Held Bros., 354 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brooklyn jly12063 














MISCELLANEOUS 








TAKE IT EASY, JUNIORI or you may 
miss what we have for new applicants CS 
Spererves. a gh nee ag atk 3 
No. 6, Station S, Brooklyn, N. Y. 83002 





PENNY Approvals by Country.—Stamp 
Exchange, 38, Montville, N. J. 03021 





TRY MY APPROVALS if you have less 
than 15,000 varieties. No advance in 
prices. State needs and send references. 
—A. Edgar, 100 Maple St., Windsor, 
Ontario. au3401 





ic, 2c, 3c APPROVALS.—A. R. 


452 Ewing Court, Akron, Ohio. pees 
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CHRISTMAS seALS, 
different. Your choi 





order, stamps. ‘or e. 

Boungtets Catalogue, $1. a . Dun- 

ning, Box 574 (H), ilmingt 2 Toes 
u 





SEND 5c today for Jumbo Packet, 100 
different, includes Zepplin ‘ae Ap- 

provals. Indian Stamp Co., 48, 
Urea, N.Y. ap12084 





ARE YOU ON MY MAILING LIST? If 
not, invest one cent in a card and you'll 
soon be saving Dollars. Don’t fail to see 
my advertisement in this issue.—William 
Grossman, 2171 65th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. ap12888 





HUBBARD’S “Stamp Dealers of the 
World.” Contains name and addresses of 
2,000 Stamp Dealers in this and Foreign 
countries. Price, 25c.—John Hubbard, 
Rochester, N. H ap12846 





CLOSING OUT odd lots of first apality 
foreign, $6.00 catalog for $1.00. 
stamp different, in good condition, pod 
loging 10c or more. Will include your 
favorite countries if possible. Approvals 
against good references. U. Mixture, 
3 Ibs. for $1.00. We buy U. S. Proofs, 
Specimens, Freaks and interesting Cancel- 
lations.—Iowa Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. aul2ic 





WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP, 2c; 
hexagon shaped stamp, 4c. Both stam omomes. 
5c. Approvals sent.—Tatham Stampco, 
(Hf 11). "West Springfield, Mass. au12822 





FREE TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS— 
Complete set of stamps.—Herbert Hick- 
man, Highspire, Pa. 





U. S. MIXTURE 60c pound. 
cancels, 10c. 30 diff. U. S., 10c. 
coin.—C. March, R. 3, Muskegon, Mich. 
au2081 





BYRD IMPERFORATE SHEETS, 30c. 
Sheet absolutely free with Marconi’s 
Stamp News, 5 years $1.00. Sample copy 
on request, Stamps accepted. 
provals.—Hughes, 2563 Flower, 
Park, Calif. 


NATURECULT PHOTOS, $2.50 doz. 
Hindu Amatory Curiosa, 30 plates, $3.00. 
Genuine hand paintings, 15”x12”, $1.00. 
aa wif Carvings. . Statuettes, $1.60 0. Set 
brass Statuettes, $1.00. Silk prints, = 00. 
Taj Mahal, marble, $4.00. Send bills, 
Stamps, ‘mixtures, 10 packets. 
politan,”? Delhi, 43, India, Asia. 


je12006 








NEW STOCK — 5dc Sets and Packets. 
Price list Free.—Frank O. Wrob, 3974 E. 
66 St., Cleveland, Ohio. n6423 


75 DIFFERENT U. S., 25c; 33 different, 
10c; U. S. Mixture Dues, AirMail Com- 
———— FF ian: — 9 es an ganee, - 

per, postpaid.—_Wm. Moxley, ud- 
4 Dallas, Texas. £12027 











AIRMAIL 








FREE Scarce Iceland airmarl triangle 
and fine packet including U. S. commem- 
oratives, British Colonies, French, Colon- 
ies, South and Central America, scenes, 
birds and animal stamps, cannibals and 
anteaters; also big illustrated price list. 
Only 5c to approval applicants to cover 
cost of mailing.—Potomac Stamp Co., 
eect H, 3708 18th St, Washington, 

Se oA sp 








PRECANCELS 





CASH FOR PRECANCELS, and used 


commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 Platt, 
Toledo, Ohio. jly12861 








Yoo, 1c, 2c APPROVALS.—L. C. Parker, 
1900 Albermarle Rd., Brooklyn, 7 aki 
a 


QUALITY PRECANCELS, 250 diff. 60c 
or two packets $1.00.—Atlas Stamp Co., 
128 Market, Newark, N. J. ja6s8z 
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Conducted by EDWIN BROOKS 


Cachets sold and properly sponsored, the service being given, without profit, will be listed 
free in this department. Profit is considered when the design, envelope, stamp and addressing 
is furnished above five cents (8 cents for airmail), or any charge made to the collector who 
furnishes his own envelope, stamp, etc. 

Cachets malied above face, posy sponsored, as by a stamp club or association for 
benefit of the club, or by a historical association for tha same purpose, will be listed here at 
regular classified rates (5 cents per word for one time, or three times at 4 cents per word 


per issue). 


August—Sometime this month the 
municipal airport at Moultrie, Ga., 
will be formally dedicated. The 
Moultrie Chamber of Commerce will 
be glad to place cachet stamps on 
any envelopes that may be sent for 
that purpose. 

* * * 

August 3—Albany, Oregon. The 
Secretary of the Lewis and Clark 
Stamp Society of Albany, Oregon is 
sponsoring two cachets of different 
color combinations for the visit of 
President Roosevelt and the U. S. S. 
Houston to Oregon. Postage for for- 
warding, 1c each, will be appreciated 
as one cover will be mailed from the 
Bonnerville Dam site and. the other 
from the President’s cruiser upon 
arrival. Rush 2 6% size covers, 
stamped and self-addressed. Covers 
to Edward E. Bryan, Sponsor West- 
ern Cachets, Albany, Oregon, but it is 
doubtful if this date will reach Hos- 
BIES readers soon enough to be effec- 
tive. 

* * ok 

August 5—Beacon, New York. 50th 
anniversay laying of Cornerstone of 
Statute of Liberty. A. M. and Ist 





FIRST DAY COVERS—National Parks. 
—R. C. Schaffer, 1833 California St., N 
W , Washington, D. C. aul57 


oe 


class only. Forwarding postage ap- 
preciated as covers will be mailed 
from New York City, Richard A. 
Schultz, 313 Liberty St., Beacon, New 
York. 

* a « 

August 5-18-31—Downers Grove, 
Ill. 70th Anniversaries of Civil War 
battles to be commemorated in Au- 
gust as follows: Aug. 5, Battle of 
Mobile Bay (covers -vill be mailed 
from ships if requested and forward- 
ing postage is included. Otherwise 
from scene of battle). Aug. 18, Wel- 
don Railroad. 
Jonesboro. All covers will be mailed 
from scene of battle, when forward- 
ing postage is enclosed. Use 6% en- 
velopes. E. D. Herrick, Downers 
Grove, Illinois. 

* * 

August 7—Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 
N: Y. A cachet will be sponsored on 
board the U. S. S. Seattle on August 
7, commemorating the twenty-eighth 
Birthday of U. S. Seattle. This spon- 
sor has a policy of asking for three 
cents per cover to include envelope, 
cachet, stamps, and in this manner the 
collector is saved the trouble of for- 
warding his own covers, and allows 
the sponsor more leeway for arrang- 
ing the cachet. Forward all requests 


Aug. 31, Battle of ~ 


to Dean E. Dunn, Yic, U. S. S. 
Seattle, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

August 15—Lanaconing Maryland. 
Printed cachet commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the opening of 
the Panama Canal, Aug. 15. Covers 
must be unseated and unstuffed nd 
no postage dues will be accepted. 
Jack Bradburn, Lanaconing, Mary- 
land. 

a * + 

August 27—W hite Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. The Robert E. Lee 
Week ‘committee, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., will be glad to ac- 
commodate collectors who desire a 
cachet of this event. Send covers, 
stamped, addressed and sealed to the 
committee prior to the celebration. 

*s *¢ #@ 


August 29— Washington, D. C. 
Louis D. Nix, will sponsor a cachet 
for the 29th from Washington, D. C. 
If you want your covers postmarked 
from Zepp, Va., send forwarding 
postage. The dead line will be Au- 
gust 22, 1934. This is the 5th An- 
niversary of Graf Zeppelin Ending 
World Flight, 1929. 

August 28, 29, 30—Bethlehem, Pa. 
Commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of Lafayette and 








FREE BARGAIN LIST.—Walter F. 
Aligeyer, Box 192, Newark, N. nissis 


WANTED—Fine illustrated advertising 
covers or 1910.—Alfred Horn, West 
Haven, nn, 812242 


COVERS! Information and Catalogue, 
6c.—The Fairway, F. St., Washington, 
D. C. aul2231 











NIRA, IOWA, N.R.A. ist day cachet 
cover, $0c.—Hawkeye Stamp Co., Cedar 
Rapids, 49, Iowa. tfc 


cry rrrrrirrrrrirr 


UNITED STATES STAMPS 
Prices very reasonable. Send 10c for 
packet of 100 different — stamps 
and 80 e Catal.gue of ‘coins and 
Stamps. ant to buy fine U. S. Stamps. 

NORMAN SHULTZ 

Salt Lake City, a ~ 
c 











DEALER’S DIRECTORY 


Single Insertion, $2.00 3 Insertions, $4.50 6 Insertions, $7.50 12 Insertions, $14.00 





UNITED STATES STAMPS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Stanley Gibbons, Inc 
38 S. Park Row, New York City. 
Complete U. S. Price List Free 








WHOLESALE 


R. C. Gluck & Co. 
66 H Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Catering to the Dealer. Write for free 
Price List. 








Economist Stamp Co., Inc. 


87 Nassau Street, New York City 8336 
Everything for the Collector 





Herman Toaspern, F.H.S.L. 
(Toasty) 
116 Nassau St., New York City 
Always a cash buyer. 
Information cheerfully given. 


ap53 








AUCTIONS 








Keller & Co., Stamps, Inc. 


65Y Nassau St., New York City. 
U. S. & Foreign. Write for Free Price 
List. 843 


Vahan Mozian, Inc. 
10 E. 39th St., New York City. 
Stamp Auctions. Catalog 


on Re- 
quest. 135 





For am Ae AAT 5 OEE 
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the Centenary of the Public Schools 
of Penna. First class mail only. 
Standard 6% envelopes. Covers will 
be mailed from Easton and Bath, Pa., 
on the above mentioned dates. For- 
ward covers to C. W. Eckert, Sr., 713 
High St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

* x * 

Future 


September 1—Mentor, Ohio. Homer 
Wilson, of Mentor, Ohio, announces 
that the Airport between that village 
and Willoughby will be ready for 
dedication about Sept. 1, and that a 
cachet is assured. 

* * 

September : — Cleveland, Ohio. 
Labor Day—A cachet will probably 
be sponsored by the Post office build- 
ing. Send self-stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope.if you desire cachet. 
Commems. appreciated. George Plun- 
gas, 4653 E. 94th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

* * * 

September 1— Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Post Philatelic Club will conduct 
a cachet about September 1 when the 
new million dollar postoffice there is 
opened. Use self-addressed stamped, 
unsealed and unstuffed envelopes, 6% 
inches. Send to cachet director, Post 
Publishing Co., 410 State St., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 
* * * 


September 3—Tacoma, Washington. 
Dedication and celebration of rebuilt 
Fort Nisqually will be held on this 
date, postponed from May 30 due to 
restoration delay. Cachet in green 
for airmail and black for ordinary. 
Covers to Homer B. Drake, 510 Ta- 
coma Ave., Tacoma, Washington. 

* * * 


September 11 — Celebrating the 
325th Anniversary of the discovery 
of the Hudson River by Hendrik Hud- 
son. Send envelopes self-addressed 
and stamped. For each additional 
cachet (In excess of one) there will 
be a “Shut-In” tax of 1 cent per cover. 
This tax will be used to send cachets 
to Ludlow’s (W. S. C.) shut-in 
friends. Covers will be mailed from 
Hudson Term. Sta., New York City. 
All costs have already been donated 
and will not be deducted from money 
collected. Closing date is September 





FIRST DAY COVERS 


Norse American 2c and dc on each 
cover—1 set of 7 cities bre stock, first 
check of $15.00 takes the 
17¢c Wilson, Dec, 28, 1925, ee 

ton, D. C. 
2c sesquicentennial 

Washington, D. C. .30 
2c White Plains, White Plains or 

New York, Oct. 18, 1926 25 
2c Bennington & Saratoga, Aug. 3, 

1927, both on one cover, Washing- 


1.00 


ton, D. C 

2c George Rogers Clark Vincennes, 
Ind., Feb. 25, 1929, single 

. George Rogers Clark, Vincennes, 
Ind , Feb. 25, 1929, block 

2c Edison, Menlo, Park, N. J., June 
5, 1929, single 


THE FAIRWAY 
918 F. St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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8. Send as many covers as desired 
noting the specifications. 
* * 

September 15 — Calexico, Calif. 
Date for commemoration ground 
breaking for All-American canal, be- 
ing sponsored by Calexico Chamber 
of Commerce, Calexico, Calif., has 
been set back on calendar to approxi- 
mately September 15 or later. Covers 
sent by readers are being held for 
cacheting on proper date when big 
celebration of event will be held. 

ok * * 

September 30-October 5 — Louis- 
ville, Ky. September 30-October 5— 
A cachet for the 35th National En- 
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campment Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States and the Military 
Order of the Cootie of the V. F. W., 
Louisville, Ky. Covers must be in 
hand by September 15. Send stamped 
cover to Michael B. Gilligan, State 
Commander, Dept. of Kentucky. V. 
F. W., 1418 St. Anthony Place Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
* * * 

October 12-27—Derbdy, Conn. A 
Columbus Day cachet will be spon- 
sored from this city on October 12, 
and also a Navy Day cachet on Oc- 
tober. 27. Sponsored by Loring W. 
Stannard, 218 Main Street, Derby, 
Conn. 


“Are Your Cachet Envelopes Addressed 
with ‘Hen Tracks’?” 


e105 
By EDWIN BROOKS, P. J. A. 


D°=£s your addressed cachet en- 
velope look like what the cat 
dragged in or is it readable? Post of- 
fice officials think differently when they 
come across a word that looks Wee- 
hawken and is really Worchester and 
with a flip of the wrist the clerk 
sniffs in the air and says, “That’s 
easy enough.” “Plain as the nose on 
your face—Wapwallopen, Pa. Now 
you tell me, is this Newburyport, 
Mass., or Norridgewock, Me.? 

Sometimes one of them can deci- 
pher the hand written address on a 
letter. Other times two find the job 
worthy of their best efforts, while 
again it may be necessary to call on 
all the special talent that the post 
office has for reading the strange 
writing of other people. 

People who make W’s that look 
like G’s and A’s that look like the 
House of the Seven Gables keep post 
office employees keyed to a high pitch 
mentally. It gets to be a game with 
them, then it becames a gift and to 
the innocent bystander it looks like 
magic. 

There is no Rosetta stone to unlock 
the mystery of such writing. Each 
case has to be handled largely by 
itself. The way the clerks and car- 
riers read the writing is genuinely a 
case of genius and ingenuity, neatly 
blended, according to Postmaster 
General Farley. Sometimes it is a 
hunch. 

There are men in the organization 
who have or develop a peculiar 
ability to read writing which at first 
glance seems impossible of meaning 
anything. They are called upon to do 
it constantly and naturally they im- 
prove with experience. 

Sometimes there will be a case 
where only two letters of the first 
name and, say, three letters of the 
last name, perhaps a long one, can 
be made out. Then comes the task 
of trying to build names on those few 


letters. You would be surprised at 
the sheer genius which they display. 
Remember, too, that the names aren’t 
always ones you are accustomed to 
hearing. They may be long and 
unusual. They will think of names 
that the average person never heard 
of, and eventually they complete the 
puzzle. 

Since vowels occur frequently, the 
first thing to do is to locate them in 
addresses. Once they are identified, 
the task is easier. But there are 
names in which consonants predomin- 
ate, and then there has to be a new 
system. 

Persons should address mail clearly 
and legibly, but ofttimes in the hurry 
and bustle of modern life they be- 
come careless. Therefore, to all 
cachet collectors, we give the follow- 
ing advice, free: First put your own 
address in the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope or else on the back, 
the flap. Then note the name of the 
person to whom you are addressing 
and write clearly and concisely, and 
the address and above all, remember 
the State and City. So do your best 
and don’t let the post office officials 
whisper a lot of wisecracks about 
your “hen tracks.” 








U. S. Flat Plate Printing 


#565 14¢c DARK BLUE 
Single copy 
Block of 4 


#569 30c OLIVE BROWN 
Single copy 
Block of 4 


Mint — Unhinged — Centered 
FINE COLLECTION COPIES 
On orders under $1.00, add return, postage. 


R, A. LYNCH 


P. 0. Box 56 Peoria, III 
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American Philatelic Society Meets 
at Atlantic City From August 27 to 31 


gear American Philatelic Society 
will convene in annual convention 
at the Hotel Madison, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey from August 27 to 381. 
The Solarium, facing the ocean will 
be used for the business meetings. 
The exhibition, bourse, government 
exhibition, P. O. Branch, Philatelic 
Agency and Bureau Printing Press 
will be housed on the Boardwalk a 
few blocks from the hotel. 

The exhibition this year is an in- 
novation. There will be no awards 
and no judging. There will be about 
fifty frames on exhibition, each con- 
taining nothing but outstanding ma- 
terial. 

The social program will consist of 
a night beach party, with games, 
dancing and bathing. There will be 
a personally conducted tour of the 
famous local auditorium, rolling chair 
rides, the Steel Pier, fishing, sailing, 
tea and bridge for the ladies. The 
banquet: is scheduled for Thursday 
night at the hotel. 

The government will print a spe- 
cial sheet of stamps for the occasion. 

The committees in charge comprise: 
The Credentials Committee consists 
of:—Philip H. Ward Chairman, A. J. 
Cubbage, A. C. Kitchler, S. Journeay, 
Edw. F. Uzzell. The Committee on 
Arrangements:—Wm. Jordan, Jr., 
Chairman, Walter J. Molyneaux, Dr. 
S. T. Percival, Edw. B. Hannum, L. 
M. Seely, Albert Schwarz, Richard 
Peters, Jr., Percival Parrish, A. B. 
Levy and C. Brinkley Turner. Ex- 
hibition Committee:—Louis Klein, 


=o. 


Chairman, H. Jerome Champion, Al- 
bert Whittaker, Chas. Buckstein, S. 
G. Rich, Joseph Dox and Fred Kling- 
enstein. 


PROGRAM 
Monday, August 27 


Registration of delegates and 
guests. Lobby of the Hotel Madison. 
Opening of the Exhibition, Bourse, 
Philatelic Agency and Branch Post 
Office. 


8:00 P.M. President’s Reception. 


Tuesday, August 28 


10:00 A.M. Business session imme- 
diately followed by an 
auction. 

Group photograph of 
the convention. 

Tour of inspection of 
the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium. 

Tea for the Ladies. Ho- 
tel Madison. 
Beach Party. 
Avenue. 


Wednesday, August 29 


10:00 A.M. Business session imme- 
diately followed by an 
auction. 

Meeting of the Precan- 
cel Unit. 

Meeting of the Revenue 
Unit. 

Meeting of the Postal- 
markings Unit. 

Meeting of the Air Mail 
Unit. 


2:00 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. 


5:00 P. M. 


9:00 P. M. Illinois 


2:00 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. 
5:00 P. M. 
5:00 P. M. 


The famous Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


~ 9:30 P. M. 


Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
official headquarters for the 1934 con- 
vention of the A.P.S 


Thursday, August 30 


10:00 A.M. Business session imme- 
diately followed by an 


auction. 


Meeting of the Latin- 
American Unit. 

Bridge party for the 
Ladies. Hotel Madison. 


Banquet followed by a 
dance. Hotel Madison. 


3:00 P. M. 


7:30 P. M. 


Friday, August 31 


10:00 A.M. Extra business 
if necessery. 


session 
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Some Say, “Yes,” Others, “No” 
a) 
By P. H. JOHNSON, Montreal 


HE article, “It seems to me,” in a 

recent issue, “seems to me” to 
call for a response, especially the Jat- 
ter part. I know a famous collec- 
tor (I use the word famcous 
advisedly) who started collecting 
stamps on the advise of his doctor. 
Business worries had brought him to 
the brink of a nervous breakdown. 
Upon interviewing his medical advi- 
ser, he was told to take up a hobby, 
which would occupy his mind when 
away from his office. He chose 
stamp collecting. It clicked. .From 
the very beginning, and he knew ab- 
solutely nothing about stamps before 
this, he began to mend. It was not 
long before he was quite himself 
again. His business improved with 
his return to normal health, while his 
stamp collecting developed with such 
rapidity that today he is one of our 
leading lights. 

As for the latter part of Mr. Coes’ 
article, there is, as he says, “Chance 
for argument.” He suggests a new 
game. “Places that should have 
stamps.” By the Great Horn Spoon 
of China do not the seventy or eighty 
thousand now listed in the catalogues 
seem sufficient for anyone to pore 
over? But, perhaps, this was writ- 
ten sarcastically? Wouldn’t a better 
game be “Places that should NOT 
have stamps?” 

At Mr. Coes’ suggestion let us look 
at the list he mentions. Alaska. In 
these days of aeroplanes Alaska is 
at the U. S. A’s. back door, so that 
distance does not come into the pic- 
ture. Its population of some 55,000 
(which I understand is decreasing) is 
only that of a small town. Would 
that warrant a separate issue of 
stamps? Alaska has a Governor and 
a representative assembly, after the 
manner of the States of the Union. 
If Alaska were to have a separate is- 
sue, why not one for each of the 
forty-eight states? Some muddle we 
should have in that contingency? Did 
not Kansas and Nebraska experiment 
in this line, and promptly drop the 
idea. I think that the case of Alaska 
is not proven. 

Aden (a seaport of Arabia). Like 
Alaska, Aden is not a separate en- 
tity. In 1839 a combined military 
and naval expedition captured Aden 
and annexed it to British India. The 
story of its annexation is thus: A 
ship under British colors being 
wrecked upon Aden littoral was 
plundered, and the survivors mal- 
treated. An explanation being de- 
manded by the Bombay Government, 
the sultan agreed to make compensa- 





tion for the plunder, and also to sell 
this town and port to the British, 
but this agreement was not carried 
out and an expedition was sent to en- 
force it. It is now what one might 
call an outpost of British India. The 
Aden brigade belongs to the Western 
Army Corps of India. So it is thus, 
an integral part of British India. Its 
population is, like Alaska, about 50,- 
000, the population of a small town. 
No case here?” 


The Channel Isles, Orkney, the 
Hebrides, and the Isle of Man are 
integral parts of the British Isles and 
as such need no discussion. 


There is no reason why there 
should be more countries “or hamlets” 
issuing separate issues of stamps. If 
there were, I believe postal authori- 
ties would issue them. Governments 
do make enormous sums of money by 
new stamp issues, be they regular or 
commemorative. Let us take a look 
at this. It costs, I am told, about 
5 cents a thousand to print a stamp. 
Canada has just issued two stamps, 
one of 3 cents, the other 10 cents. 
Suppose she prints a million of each, 
then their face value is $130,000. 
These cost them $100 to print. Of 
the two million printed, at least 50,- 
000 are sold to dealers and collectors, 
in mint condition and do not do any 
postal duty. That is 50,000 stamps 
at 13c for the two values represent 
$8,250 clear profit before a single 
stamp is placed upon a letter, since 
nearly all the big dealers place :n 
order with a government before the 
issue is placed on the postoffice coun- 
ters. Now if this profit is made 
upon two stamps of low value, what 
is made upon a set like the U. S. A. 
1922—26 issue, which is for 21 stamps 
with a face value of $3.34? Of 
course, there is a huge profit in new 
stamps, else why all the rubbish 
printed by the Spanish, Portugese and 
other governments. These offenders 
are perhaps sorry for their sins. Col- 
lectors now ignore their issues. They 
killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg. 

Would dealers welcome a plethora 
of new countries? Personally I doubt 
it. Those whose opinion I have sought 
are of my opinion; that is, that we 
have more than sufficient. Our cata- 
loges are so bulky that the producers 
would like to abridge them. Many 
get scared at the magnitude of an 
idea of getting together a general 
collection, and drop out of the game. 
Others turn to specialization. I may 
be wrong, but I predict that if phila- 
telic interest wanes it will be due to 
the overproduction of unwarranted 
and unnecessary issues from insig- 
nificant districts. 
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Do You Know? 


or 


The June sale of the Hind collec- 
tion brought the total up to $360,000. 


* * *& 


Czechoslovakia has just produced a 
new issue which contains the open- 
ing notes of an opera by Smetana. 

* * * 


That the stamp collection of the late 
Russian Czar, valued at 250,000, sold 
at auction in London fo less than 
$1,000. 

bd * * 

That St. Helena, the “rock” where 
Napoleon was held a prisoner for 
the last six years of his life, is 2,000 
miles from Europe and a thousand 
miles from Africa. 

* * * 


That Corvo, the most remote of the 
Azores, has a single village of 600 
persons forming what is perhaps the 
most archaic community in the west- 
ern world; that the village knows no 
contagion, crime, poverty or vice, and 
there are no locks on the door. 


* * * 


That an old graph published 
(1928) in the “Echo de la Timbro- 
logie” shows that the greatest output 
of new issues occurred in 1919 and 
1920. In 1920 there were about 2600 
as against 1600 in 1928. We wonder 
what the graph would say for 1933- 
34 with ali those U. S. Commems? 
In 1919-20 it was the World War and 
in 1933-34 its the World’s Depression! 


* *# °° # 


That at Nyeri, Kenya, in the heart 
of Africa, there’s a country hotel in 
a flower garden 20 miles froin the 
equator, yet boasting of a perfect 
climate, with no mosquitoes and no 
malaria, and offering its guests trout 
fishing, fox hounds, polo, golf, ten- 
nis, squash rackets, mountaineering, 
and shooting safaris, with 29 varie- 
ties of wild animals—a swell place 
for stamp collectors looking through 
mission mixtures! 

* * * 


That there are 56,874 varieties of 
postage stamps for stamp collectors 
who want a complete set of the 
stamps of the world. This includes 
issues up to the latter part of last 
year, according to a French stamp 
collector’s magazine. 

* * * 


The Wild Cat Notes were running 
loose in the form of paper money for 
several score years, before the Civil 
War. 


* %* * 


Postage Stamp Money of U. S. was 
authorized by Act of July 17, 1862, 
in amounts to $5.00. Fractional cur- 
rency and the Green backs followed 
shortly afterwards. 
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Summer Sidelights 


bt | | 


PLEASANT diversion for a hot 

August afternoon and evening 
would be an old fashioned photo con- 
test. The idea though not new, af- 
fords considerable amusement. Sim- 
ply get a group in the local church or 
lodge together with their baby pic- 
tures, and award prizes for the best. 
An old daguerreotype of a pink 
cheeked, six-months-old baby, taken 
in 1868, was one of three awarded a 
prize in such a contest in Cincinnati 
a few weeks ago. 


& 

Or course if the picture idea 
doesn’t particularly appeal, why not a 
pageant of wedding gowns. At a re- 
cent style show in Astoria, Oregon, 
the local chapter of the American 
Association of University. Women, 
held such a show, and many old time 
models were brought out. The more 
modern’ ones were modeled by the 
original wearers while the older ones 
were worn by descendants of the 
original wearers. 


® 

Williamsburg, Va., say reports, is 
becoming increasingly a depository 
for important records and relics of 
Colonial Virginia. Restoration work 
in the old capitol is going forward 
rapidly and a great number of gifts 
and loan exhibits have been sent to 
the Williamsburg Restoration com- 
mittee for use in the project. 

Among the antiques received, and 
which figured in Virginia life, are 
old scales, antique furniture that 
once belonged to famous early Vir- 
ginians, letters, homespun, and old 
documents. 


& 

Do you know if the first organ ever 
brought to your community is in ex- 
istence? Denver, Coloradu, succeeded 
recently in locating one that is be- 
lieved the first to have been brought 
to Colorado. It was re-discovered by 
Rev. A. C. Hoover, minister, in the 
attic of a church in Denver. It was 
brought to Denver, September 28, 
1863, from Chicago by the Rev. B. 
T. Vincent and traveled from Kansas 





City to Denver in an ox-drawn wagon. 
The organ will occupy a place of 
prominence in a local church until 
Fall when it will be presented to a 
local museum. 


The faker of artistic products orig- 
inated in Rome about nineteen cen- 
turies ago, when collecting probably 
had its first great impetus. Faked 
pieces of paintings and sculpture, 
often signed with the forged signa- 
tures of famous artists were on the 
market before Cicero’s time. Among 
the well known collectors of that 
time were Mark Anthony and Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla. 


Reports state the recent antique 
shows at Freehold, N. J., Asbury 
Park, N. J., and Cortland, N. Y., 
were decided successes. 


Merchants of Waterloo Ia., recent- 
ly boosted the cause of antiques and 
lore by placing antiques from the 
home of local citizens on display. 
There was everything of this nature 
ranging from bracelets made of hu- 
man hair to antique musical instru- 
ments. Sterling, IIll., residents were 
enabled to see a similar treat recently 
through an arrangement with a local 
store that displayed treasures from 
Sterling families in their windows. 


The women of Garrison, Ia., 
rounded up a fine display of antiques 
recently in connection with a church 
affair in that city. 


Prior to the close of the school sea- 
son at the Bond Hill School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the children collected 
family heirlooms, and antiques for 
the play, “Evangeline” which a dra- 
matic group of the school presented. 
The children found many interesting 
stories about yesteryear as they con- 
tacted grardmothers, grandfathers, 
aunts and uncles about family heir- 
looms. 


ques 














A collection of art treasures of 
Persia, collected by Dr. Ali Kuli 
Khan, formerly Persia’s charge d’ 
affaires at Washington, was recently 
placed on display at Mandel’s store 
in Chicago. Rugs, tapestries, manu- 
scripts of the 14th and 17th cen- 
turies, miniatures and similar objects 
of art comprise the collection. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Merten, own- 
ers of The Spinning Wheel Shop, St. 
Louis, have returned to their St. 
Louis headquarters following a suc- 
cessful buying trip. Mrs. Merten re- 
ports that they met twenty-eight 
dealers on their jaunt. 


An antique sale that will serve a 
benevolent purpose in Nevember was 
originated during June by Mrs. Frank 
Hibbard of Chicago. During the sum- 
mer Mrs. Hibbard and her friends on 
the boards of St. Luke’s Hospital and 
the Children’s Memorial Hospital are 
collecting antiques and odd pieces of 
furniture, which they expect to ell 
at auction in November for the bene- 
fit of the both hospitals. Mrs. Hib- 


-bard is chairman of the committee in 


charge, and helping her are Mrs. 
John W. Gary, president of St. Luke’s 
board, and Mrs. Joseph H. King, 
chairman of the board of Children’s 
Memorial. 


Lillian Porch, antiques dealer of 
Hammond, Indiana, has taken on 
Herbert Emken, Whiting, Indiana, 
interior decorator as a partner. 


Here is proof again that city edi- 
tors favor stories about antique shops. 
The Mulhollands, Orea and Alice Len- 
ore, of Kendallville Indiana, have 
been recently favored with a two- 
column story in the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Journal. 


Those who favor Norwegian an- 
tiques should visit if possible the col- 
lection of Norwegian-Americana at 
the Norwegian American Historical 
Museum, Decorah, Ia. Those who 
have seen it say that it is one of the 
best of its kind. A recent visitor to 
the museum has written about a serv- 
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ice of wooden plates, bowls and 
spoons which are a part of this col- 
lection. In one corner of the mu- 
seum is a pair of hand wrought 
skates with curled toes. A “vassal” 
or water yoke, which was placed upon 
the shoulder to enable the kitchen 
_ maid to carry two pails of water is 
an uncommon piece. A _ canopied 
wooden box bed with ornate tapestry 
occupies one corner. Early bridal 
costumes are also displayed. 


Dr. Knut Gjerset, professor of his- 
tory of Luther college, who is cur- 
ator, said recently when interviewed. 


“The history of any group of our 
American citizenry is a part of the 
history of America, and any collec- 
tion of material throwing light on the 
life and history of some individual 
group becomes a valuable source for 
the larger history of our whole 
American people. 

“As far as we know,” the people 
of Norwegian origin and descent in 
our country are the only group which 
has seriously undertaken the task of 
creating an historical museum with 
collections clearly illustrating their 
life and culture and the general con- 
ditions surrounding them from the 
time when their fathers and mothers 
first set foot on American soil.” 
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Exhibition of Heirlooms 
a 


Cooperating with the Daughters of 
the American Revolution old East 
Hampton, New York, families recent- 
ly brought out their treasured heir- 
looms and antiques for public display. 
Imaginative souls were carried back 
through the years and over the world 
through the display. One of. the 
group exhibited a flag that was made 
by the family when one member went 
off to the Civil War. The children 
wanted a flag to hang out it seems 
and there being none available the 
me¢ther set to work to make one. Old 
needlework, too fancy to be used ex- 
cept for display in the older days, 
somewhat yellowed, represented one 
family. A turnkey used for extract- 
ing teeth; old photograph albums; 
and work boxes were just a few of 
the other things over which the 
visitors stopped to ponder and 
reminisce or imagine. 


“Gor 


Important Silver Collection 


Goes to Museum 
o 

According:to the New York Times, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, has become the owner of 
one of the most important collections 
of antique American silver in the 
country under the will of Judge 
Alphonso T. Clearwater of Kingston, 
N. Y., who died last September. To 
call attention to this bequest the mu- 
seum has arranged in its room of 
recent accessions a special display of 
some of the European pieces in the 
collection. Most of the silver, being 
of early American origin, is in the 
American wing of the museum, 


Judge Clearwater began collecting 
them many years ago, with the inten- 
tion of giving them to the museum. 
In his will he wrote: 


“I have made my collection in the 
hope of preserving and transmitting 
to future generations specimens of 
the handiwork of our early American 
silversmiths so that it may be known 
that there existed in the American 
Colonies, and early in the States of 
the Republic and among the members 
of early American families, not only 
a refined taste creating a demand for 
beautiful silver, but an artistic in- 
stinct and skill upon the part of 
American silversmiths, enabling them 
to design and to make articles of 
church and domestic silver which in 
beauty of line and workmanship well 
compares with the work of foreign 
silversmiths.” 

The collection includes 512 distin- 
guished examples of American silver 
and 97 European items. Several of 
the American pieces are unique. An 
outstanding group of early Boston 
silver includes both church and 
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domestic plate. Some of the most 
important pieces in the collection 
are the work of leading New York 
silversmiths, including Jacob Boelen, 
Adrian Bancker, Peter Van Dyck and 
Richard Van Dyck. There is a wide 
variety of objects, from porringers 
and tankards to beakers and coffee- 
pots, 


“Gor 


A Combination 
fa 


Antique dealers and collectors who 
have a plot of ground, a backyard, 
or even a frontyard, if they are 
flower lovers can get an effect that 
is not so easy when living in the city. 
And if they like garden furniture so 
much the better when a plot of 
ground is handy. Garden furniture 
and old time roses and other old time 
shrubs make a good combination. 


Among those who have carried the 
old time flower idea through to suc- 
cess are Mr. and Mrs. Burritt Hamil- 
ton of Battle Creek, Michigan. They 
have approximately sixty old time 
specimens in their garden we are told. 
These include the Rosa Damascena 
which was brought from the Holy 
Land by the Crusaders; Pemberton’s 
hybrid so-called because an English 
bishop was the originator of the 
hybrid of the musk rose; and a hedge 
of original cabbage roses used in the 
olden days by the Greeks and Romans. 
The Greeks used it in abundance on 
the Acropolis while the Romans were 
lavish with it in their feasts. Another 
rose of interest here is the “Apothe- 
cary’s Rose” so named because in the 
olden days it was used for distilling 
into perfumes. 

It seems a natural thing for the 
lover of antiques to grow old time 
plants and flowers, The Hamilton 
home is furnished quite appropriately 
with antiques. 


“Er 


Antiques of the Future 
a 


“Fortunatus” writing in the Bazaar, 
London, says, “I have it on good 
authority that a well known Londen 
dealer is quietly making a corner in 
fine furniture of the 1890’s. This is 
at least 70 years later than what are 
usually thought of as antiques, but 
it will be wanted some day.” 

This writer goes on to state that 
the high watermark in English furni- 
ture making was during the 18th cen- 
tury, but that apart from the designs, 
the very best period of English furni- 
ture making, for highest quality 
materials and careful and conscien- 
tious workmanship, was the late 
Victorian and early Edwardian period. 
Then the unseen back of a bureau, or 
the slides of a drawer, never before 
received such painstaking care. 
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ANTIMACASSAR 


eS0 = 
By G. A. R. GOYLE 


F WE should not know what 

antimacassar is and look it up in 
the dictionary we find it explained as 
a tidy or a detachable covering for 
the backs of chairs, sofas, cushions or 
the like, to prevent the soiling of the 
upholstery by the oil of the hair. 

It was at the beginning of the last 
century that, a hair oil was intro- 
duced prepared, from the fruit of a 
tropical plant called Stadtmannia si- 
deroxylon, which is found on Celebes 
Island and was exported from Makas- 
sar, the chief town of the island. The 
product soon became popular under 
the name of “Macassar Oil.” 

Staid old England was in a recep- 
tive mood for just such an article and 
it was all Mr. Pitt’s fault. On the 
23rd of February, 1795, he had in- 
troduced a tax on persons using hair 
powder and expected a yearly revenue 
of some 200,000 pounds of sterling. 
The populace, however, fooled him, 
and instead of paying the tax, shook 
their heads and got rid of the powder. 
Mr. Pitt’s revenue scheme was a 
failure, but the vindictive heads felt 
bare, somewhat unbalanced as_ it 
were, and soon found solace and re- 
gained equilibrium in anointing their 
pates with Macassar oil. The ready 
and widespread acceptance of this 
new toilet article was startling and 


inspired the English  caricaturist 
Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827) of 
“Dr. Syntax” fame, to produce a 
cartoon in colors which he entitled: 
“Macasser Oil.”1 The artist seems to 
lay stress on the restorative properties 
of the oil, The barber is seen pour- 
ing a liberal quantity on the head of 
a nearly bald man, and the effect can 
be judged by the woman in the back- 
ground who had her treatment and 
consults the mirror for the result. It 
keeps you guessing whether her hair 
standing bolt upright is the effect of 
the oil or her surprise. 

Whatever the answer, Macassar 
oil had come to say and with it a 
new problem beset the tidy house- 
wives. The reclining heads, sleek and 
shiny from the Macassar oil, left 
marks on the upholstery which defied 
to be eradicated, For every ill, how- 
ever, there is soon found a remedy, 
and before long the obvious was con- 
ceived, a tidy to protect the furniture 
from the Macassar oil, and empha- 
sizing the specific character of the 
devise it was fittingly called: Anti- 
macassar. 





1The original, size 11 by 8% inches, 
signed by the artist and dated 1819. was 
recently offered for sale by Bernard Halli- 
day, Leicester. England, whose catalogues 
are usually distinguished by interesting 
and scholarly annotations, 
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Fortnightly Notes 


=> 


Preservation of Antiques Committee 
Duxbury—Marshfield Pilgrimage 


HE second Pilgrimage of the 

Fortnightly Antiques Committee 
had for its distinction the quaint old 
town of Duxbury, Mass. Fifty-seven 
members assembled at the old Rich- 
ardson homestead, now the summer 
home of Mrs. Fenno and Miss 
Richardson, where they were most 
graciously received. This is a par- 
ticularly well built home of the 18th 
century, with spacious rooms filled 
with interesting family heirlooms. 
Some of the rooms have remained 
unchanged for seventy to eighty 
years. The excellent condition of the 
original wallpaper is most unusual. 

The Pilgrimage then proceeded to 
the site of the first John Alden 
House, built in 1627 marked by a 
weather worn slab; then on to the 
present John Alden House built in 
1653. Here the group was greeted 
by Charles L. Alden, a member of 
the Alden Kindred of America, Inc., 
who described each room and the 


particular points of interest. This 
house has always remained in the 
Alden family. In the room at the 
right of the small hallway he pointed 
out two very rare John Jones’ prints, 
painted by W. B. Briggs in the 1790’s, 
these being valued at $2,000. There 
are also many pieces of Lowestoft 
china, made in the early part of the 
18th century. He stated that there 
were very few pieces of furniture 
which authentically belonged to John 
and Priscilla, however, a great many 
pieces belonged to their descendants. 
Entering the kitchen Mr. Alden told 
the group that in his efforts to restore 
the house symbolic of the time of 
John and Priscilla he was fortunate 
to secure the counsel and advice of 
Wallace Nutting, an expert in colo- 
nial architecture and furnishings, The 
only article in this room believed to 
have belonged to John and Priscilla 
was a mortar and pestle. From this 
room 'Mr. Alden took his guests for 
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a peep into the little bedroom where 
tradition has it John and Priscilla 
died. In this room hung a small 


courting mirror. Mr. Alden told in 
a very fascinating way the story of 
this type mirror, stating that a few 
weeks ago one of the Boston papers 
described this mirror, as the finest 
specimen in the vicinity. 

The next stop was at the picnic 
grounds under the shadow of Miles 
Standish monument where the group 
stopped for box lunch and a social 
hour. After lunch a visit was made 
to the historical rooms which at one 
time was the general store of the 
town. 

After riding around Powder Point 
and by King Caesar house under the 
guidance of Mrs. Fenno and Miss 
Richardson, the club proceeded to 
Mashfield and a visit at the famous 
Governor Winslow house, which is 
entirely different from the home of 
John Alden, this being the mansion 
type of that period, This house is 
noted for its Dutch stairway and un- 
usual fireplaces. In one of the large 
chambers, called the bridal chamber 
is a huge fireplace of Jacobean style. 
At each end of this fireplace are two 
closet-like doors, one of which opened 
into a secret passageway used as 
means of escape in the early days. 

Much credit is due Mrs. Marshall 
Symmes .and Mrs, George Hayden, 
‘chairman, who arranged this delight- 
ful Pilgrimage. Mrs. Roger Burgoyne 
assisted in transportation arrange- 
ments. Mrs, Earle E. Andrews of 196 
Highland Ave., Winchester, Mass., is 
chairman of the Antiques Committee. 


a 

Let’s Go 

Antiqueing 
to the 


Greenlawn Antiques 
Show 


at Delhi, Delaware Co., 
New York, Aug. 14-18. 


State Routes 10 and 28 


25 representative dealers 
selling their best. 


A fine show last year, a 
better show this year. 


Management of 
Greenlawn Antique 
Shop 
(Elisabeth Farrington) 
eee 
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Early American Wall-Papers 


ALL-PAPERS were manufac- 

tured in America as early as 
1739, but were never as popular, 
among those able to afford that lux- 
ury, as the irtistic productions of 
foreign manufacturers. Nearly a 
century later we find that our well- 
to-do people were still buying im- 
ported paper-hangings for the dec- 
oration of their “best parlors.” In 
the colonial period the bulk of the 
imported wall-papers came from 
England, but after the Revolution a 
good deal of the trade in this line of 
merchandise was turned to France. 
The artistic productions of the 
French manufacturers at the close of 
the 18th century had much to do with 
this change in their favor. 

The paint supply houses did not 
monopolize the sales of early paper- 
hangings, for in England as well as 
in the New England colonies the first 
dealers in this type of interior dec- 
oration were book sellers and station- 
ers. These early papers were consid- 
ered but another type of print and 
many of the designs were real works 
of art. The first wall papers were 
not sold by the roll but by quires and 
reams. Paper-hangings were also 
carried as part of the stock in trade 
of the travelling peddlers who car- 
ried the latest styles in clothing, 
household utensils, and other utilities 
to the people of the farms and vil- 
lages far from the city markeis. 

In an inventory made by, or for, 
Michael Pray of Boston in 1700, we 
find “painted paper” on the list. This 
was probably hand painted paper 
which must have been quite a luxury 
even in that prosperous colonial 
town. Daniel Henchman, also of 
Boston, recorded sales of painted pa- 
per in quires during the years 1712, 
1713, and 1714. Soon after this the 
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roll for wall decoration seems to have 
come into style, for we have the ad- 
vertisement of John Philips in the 
New England Journal, in 1730, who 
offered for sale “Stampt paper in 
rolls for to paper rooms.” We find 
that the invention of rolled paper is 
credited to Robert in 1799, so this 
“paper in rolls” at first seems to be a 
puzzle, but after giving the subject a 
little thought we can only believe that 
this paper was in rolls of one panel 
length, each panel long enough to 
reach from the average ceiling to 
the average floor. 

In 1712, the acts of Queen Anne 
placed a tax of one penny a yard on 
English paper hangings and no doubt 
this tax was passed on to the Amer- 
ican consumer. We find that this 
statute later interfered with the sale 
of rolled paper in England. Why, 
we cannot tell for the tax being by 
the yard it would not have taken any 
unusual mathematician to figure out 
a tax on long rolls as well as on 
short rolls. But it may be that our 
reference is in error and that the 
tax of Queen Anne was on sheets 
of a specified size. 

The first American manufacture of 
wall-papers is believed to have com- 
menced at Philadelphia in 1739 by 
Plunket Fleeson, a dealer in “Bed- 
ticks, live geese feathers, blankets 
and sacking bottoms.” He seems to 
have made a success of this venture, 
for in 1769, he again advertises 
“American paper-hangings, made in 
Philadelphia, of all kinds and colors, 
not inferior to those generally im- 
ported, and as low in price.” Flee- 
son was a booster of American made 
goods and was an advocate of a buy 
at home policy, for in the same ad- 
ver*isement he tells us “every one 
among us who wishes prosperity to 
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America will give preference to our 
own manufacture, especially on the 
above proposition, if equally good and 
cheap.” But it does not seem that 
his campaign for home trade was 
succesful for there are few specimens 
of wall paper of American manufac- 
ture preserved today. The wealthy 
colonist who built his mansion to last, 
fitted it out with European furnish- 
ings and fittings and the museum 
specimens taken from these old man- 
sions are in all known cases of for- 
eign manufacture. The ordinary 
householder probably used American 
paper and renewed it often, but the 
homes of the middle class family have 
not survived the march of time ex- 
cept in the cases of the relatively few 
preserved because of their historical 
affiliations. In these old homes, tak- 
en over to preserve the memory of a 
person born there, it was usually the 
custom to clean and repaint them out 
of respect for the person who had 
made the building a shrine, and these 
custodians not realizing that the wall 
paper would be of interest to future 
generations of antique collectors, did 
not hesitate to repaint and renew the 
dirty paper. 

In the late colonial period we find 
that the bookseller had lost his hold 
on the paper-hangings industry and 
that upholsterers and even undertak- 
ers dealt in wall-papers. About 1754, 
James White, an undertaker, lately 
arrived from London, announced his 
wares in this fashion: “Paper-hang- 
ings, put up so as not to be affected 
by the hottest weather, also funer- 
als furnished, and ‘shrouds, either 
pinked in London or plain and 
pleated, and sheets.” From the ar- 
rangement of this advertisement we 
are led to believe that White was a 
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paper hanger and only an undertaker 
on the side. Therefore the business 
must have been a good one for people 
always die even if they don’t own 
wall-paper. If this burying paper 
and crepe hanger had survived to this 
day we might have seen him adver- 
tising his profession as an “Interior 
decorator and mortician.” 

There were many other makers of 
paper-hangings who advertised their 
wares as being “equal to any on the 
continent” in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia between 1740 and the 
outbreak of the Revolution. We will 
pass over the long list of makers 
available to -the antiquarian and 
reach the period of “paper in continu- 
ous rolls” which was invented by 
Nicholas Louis Robert, of Essones, 
in 1799. This would make the rolls 
in 1730, not “continuous” but rolls of 
panel length as we surmised. This 
will also account for the rolled paper 
in the Dorothy Q. House at Quincy, 
of which we will have something to 
say below. The new invention was 
stolen like others in those times, and 
the English patents for “paper w‘th- 
out seam or joint,” were obtained in 
England by Gamble and St. Leger, 
in 1801. The patents brought little 
profit to the owners for rolled paper 
could not be used in England until 
1830 due to the act of Queen Anne 
noted above. Parliament did not be- 
lieve in revising statutes to comply 
with new inventions, and it is possi- 
ble that there were some old stocks 
on hand and a lot of old type preses, 
and perhaps a lobby to see that these 
were not put out of business by the 
march of the machine age. 

It is possible that American manu- 
facturers made use of Robert’s inven- 
tion at an early date, but the big 
news in the paper-hanging field was 
in 1800, when Ebenezer Clough of 
Boston, made history for his art by 
printing the “Washington Memorial” 
paper. But in the meantime another 
Frenchman, Joseph Dufour, of Paris, 
seems to have been giving Clough and 
others some real competition for 
there are remainders of this artist’s 
work in some of our old mansions. 
In the Putnam Hanson house at 
Salem, Mass., is a set of the twenty 
strips that made up “Paysage In- 
dien,” or “Views of Hindustan,” 
printed by Dufour, in 1815. The 
Essex Institute at Salem, Mass., also 
has a set of twenty-six strips of Du- 
four’s “Les Rives du Bosphore,” or 
“The Banks of the Bosphorus,” 
printed in 1816. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
at New York there are many speci- 
mens of imported wall papers, among 
which are a wood block print in black 
and white of the Elizabethan period; 
Chinese paper of the 18th century 
with a design of birds and foliage, 
which was a favorite motif up to 
1750; and a French paper of the 
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Directoire period, 1795 to 1799, made 
by the same Robert who revolution- 
ized the paper-hanging industry. 

The Imlay Mansion at Allentown, 
N. J. was for many years a true gem 
of history depicting the typical home 
of the successful business man in the 
days of the early republic. It was 
built about 1790 by John Imlay, an 
importer and merchant. Among his 
importations were fine wall-papers 
for use in his domicile. The house was 
well built and its interior was well 
preserved and might have still been 
as Imlay left it had not the demand 
for antiques and an interest in old 
wall-papers caused its present day 
owner to part with some of the relics 
of the early days of the republic. The 
wall paper of the Louis XVI period, 
a blocked classic design, was sold at 
auction. The original bill of sale, 
dated April 18, 1794, lists the price 
of this paper at $65. The “best par- 
lor” wall-papers went to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for $1500 and 
now decorate the walls of a model 
Colonial room at the museum. Henry 
Dupont, a wealthy collector, paid 
$1200 for the paper that decorated 
the room above the “best parlor.” It 
is said that he made overtures to ob- 
tain the colonial staircase of the man- 
sion to go with his paper but the 
owner declined to sell. 

At the old Pierce Tavern, in Hil!s- 
boro, New Hampshire, erected by 
Governor Benjamin Pierce, the father 
of President Franklin (baptised 
Pierce), the only trace of the old fur- 
nishings is the old scenic paper. It 
has retained its color despite its age 
and depicts landscapes, scenes of clas- 
sical dancing, and castles. 

At the Jeremiah Lee House in Mar- 
blehead, Mass., the wall-papers were 
made in England to fit the spaces 
as outlined in the plans of the house. 
This fact was proved when a panel 
that peeled off several years ago was 
found to bear the inscription, “11 Re- 
gent Street, London, Between win- 
dows, upper hal.” This paper depic*s 
the ruins of ancient Rome. 

The hcuse in which John Adams 
was born in that part of Quincy, 
Mass., known as Quincy Adams, has 
paper on its walls, which is said to 
have been purchased by our second 
president. In the Dorothy Quincy 
House in the same city, the walls are 
covered with paper brought from Al- 
sace and hung there in 1773. It is 
said that this is the first paper “ever 
made in rolls, instead of small sheets 
printed from blocks, as previously.” 
This does not seem to make sense 
with the Philips notice of 1730, even 
if this rolled paper was not continu- 
ous like that of Robert’s invention of 
twenty odd years after. In appear- 
ance this paper does not seem to dif- 
fer from the panel types of other 
old houses. We do not doubt that 
ths paper is as old as the date 
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claimed for it, but the statement that 
it was the first paper made in rolls 
is open to argument. The dining 
room paper if of a Chinese design 
showing temples and vases, while the 
parlor paper seems to be of the panel 
type with a mythological design. 

In the house now occupied by the 
Portsmouth Athletic Club in the 
New Hampshire city of that name, 
there still remains some wall-papers 
made in Alsace in 1826, which depict 
the Hudson River at West Point, the 
harbor of Boston, and the Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. There are some 
old wall papers preserved on the 
walls of the Moffett Ladd house at 
Portsmouth. 








Necessitated by the rapid in- 
crease of our wholesale trade, 
our Mr. Bergman has returned to 
Mexico City, Mex., for an indef- 
inite stay, in order to acquire 
stocks. Will also act as Pur- 
ea i Agent on a commission 
basis for other concerns han- 
dling Mexican typical goods. 
Can also take on a few more on 
a basis of actual cost, plus 
commission, 


Our store at 587 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La., will continue to 
operate. 


Enquiries and orders, whole- 
sale and retail, for Mexican 
goods, also unused Mexican 
stamps, should be addressed to 


 Ceaakiiaiammmcnes: 
Announcement 


Tenoch, G. G. Bergman 
c/o The American Club 
Mexico, D. F., Mex. 
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WANTED 


d gery ane gg scene 
en Oregon, e- 
vada back of 1860. Particularly those 
describing ing Sate or inter- 
esting events. tinually Power Bas 

my collection and will the 
above. Also books, pam ets, views, 


or any written or printed items on 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. 


H. C. HOLMES 
320 enon Drive 


Oakland, Calif. 


2S SS e 2 2 See 2 92595252242 SS 2 See eee! 








HAVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
Old Millis, Bridges, Trees, Meeting 
Houses and other historic places tn 
Southeastern Pennsyivania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Can supply definite data with each 
photo. rite for prices and in- 
} tan A Twenty prints of cov- 
ered bridges, $1.00, postpaid. nx 


C, H. THOMAS 
216 Centre St., Kennett Square, Penna. 




















“Dpecernermgyees played an important 

part in the American Revolution 
and their histories have come down 
to us, On the highway from Spring 
City to Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
off the really beaten track of travel, 
one mile south of the former place 
on Route 83 and only a short dis- 
tance north of its junction with Route 
23, is Zion’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, now known as the Old Organ 
Church. 


In this church is located what is 
said to be the oldest pipe organ in 
use in the United States. Each year, 
October, the church people have a 
day when they congregate and play 
this famous old organ. 


It was built prior to 1791, by Peter 
Tannenberg of Lititz, Pa., one of 
the earliest organ builders in Amer- 
ica, and still is in excellent condition. 
In 1912, it was succeeded but not 
replaced by a new organ, but once 
a year the old organ has its day and 
peals forth its beautiful notes through 
the ancient structure once used as an 
army hospital when Valley Forge and 
Brandywine were in the news of the 
day. 


The organization of the church 
dates from 1743 with the Rev. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg as its founder, 
but the people of this faith began 
to settle in this vicinity as early as 
1710. The first church, a log building, 
was erected in 1751, in which both 
the Lutheran and Reformed people 
came for worship, but in 1762 the 
Lutherans bought out the interest of 
the Reformed. This building was used 
both as a place of worship and as 
a school, 


General Peter Muhlenberg, son of 
the first pastors brought his wounded 
soldiers here from the Revolutionary 
battles and the pews were removed 
to make room for these men and 
cots were placed in the old structure 
at the time. During the winter of 
1777-78 when Valley Forge was a 
frozen wilderness, Washington came 
here, not so many miles away and 
cheered up the sick and wounded men 
and lent his wonderful presence to 
cheer them in their hour of peril. 
Just back of the old church an un- 
known number of dead American 
soldiers lie buried. The use of the 
church as a hospital ruined it for 
religious purposes and it was later 
thoroughly renovated. 


The old church was torn down to 
make room for the erection of the 
present edifice in 1861, and on the 
site of the old one is a marker bear- 
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“The Old Organ Church” 


e009 
By C. H. THOMAS 


ing the following inscription: 
“This Monument 


marks the site upon which 
originally stood Zion’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church which 
was used by the Revolutionary 
soldiers as a hospital during 
the winter of 1777-78. Here 
Washington in person visited 
the sick and wounded and 
ministered to their needs.. 
Erected by the Patriotic citi- 
zens of Spring City, Royers- 
ford and vicinity. A.D, 1914.” 


This church received its name “The 
Old Organ Church” from its pipe 
organ. “Old Organ Day” has become 
a festal day with the congregation 
and countryside and the membership 
assembles for a day of prayer and 
worship and general recreation. Places 
like this are not so common in this 
country, and if you are in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia it is easy to follow 
your maps to Phoenixville, up the 
Schuylkill River and then across to 
this famous old church. 

“aE 


Many Antiques In This 


Community 
=) 


The vicinity of West Alexander, 
Pa., according to recent reports 
should be neminated for the Antiques 
Hall of Fame. There is apparently 
a wealth of material there judging 
by material brought out for display 
by collectors and dealers at a recent 
exhibition. 

One display of more than unusual 
interest pertained to the life of the 
famous educator, William Holmes 
McGuffey. There was for instance 
the old cradle which is said to have 
come from the McGuffey household; 
a spinning wheel which belonged to 
Jane Holmes McGuffey, an aunt of 
the educator, and shown by Dr. D. 
McCleery, her grandson. Mrs. Mary 
D. McCleery showed old McGuffey 
readers, a four poster bed and a 
homespun coverlet that is said to 
have belonged in the McGuffey 
household. 


F. R. McCleery shcwed a remark- 
able display of old books, most of 
which were medical. These had be- 
longed in the libraries of pioneer 
physicians, one of which was Dr. 
Robert Davidson, a first cousin of Dr. 
William Holmes McGuffey. 

Other things that drew admiration 
and thought were: a “Book of -Arith- 
metic,” which was prepared by Alex- 
ander Sutherland in 1812, written by 
hand with goose quill from start to 
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finish; a hand decorated birth certifi- 
eate of John Huff made in 1791; a 
slate, brought from Ireland in 1788 
which is said to have been used by 
Joseph and Mose Ray in preparing 
“Ray’s Arithmetic and Algebra;” an 
exceptionally fine collection of car- 
penter’s tools of a century ago; a 
collection of dresses of various pe- 
riods. There were in addition vari- 
ous individual heirlooms, such as 
samplers, books, tools, furniture, and 
dishes. 


Some of the members of the group 
added to the effectiveness of the ex- 
hibit by appearing in old time cos- 
tumes. Miss Mary E. Chambers wore 
the wedding dress of Mrs. James V. 
Chambers. It was made in 1857 and 
is of blue and black striped taffeta. 
She carried an old time fan, and a 
carved engagement ring. 


Mrs. R. D. McCleery wore her 
mother’s wedding gown of sheer 
white and a waist 89 years old of a 
grandmother. Others who appeared 
in gowns of Colonial days were Mrs. 
T. R. Bell, Mrs. Maude Chambers and 
Mrs. Charles McKelvey. 


“Go 


Served Thirteen Generations 
la 


A 226-year old quilt that has been 
passed down through thirteen genera- 
tions in one family, is the prized pos- 
session in the home of a Texas wo- 
man. The written history of the quilt 
was lost about the eleventh genera- 
tion in a fire but the quilt itself 
was rescued. However, its _his- 
tory like many of our folk tales lived 
by word of mouth. Made in Eastern 
Pennsylvania in 1708, the women who 
created it are said to have been of 
the Shaker faith. That a number of 
women labored over the infinite de- 
tail on the quilt is evident from the 
fact that the stitching varies on dif- 
ferent sections. It is evident, too, 
that the women who made it were of 
English blood, for among the many 
designs that literally cover the piece 
are the Prince of Wales’ feather and 
the English rose, and other British 
insignias. It boasts a green silk-lined 
border and a gold satin center, and 
is lined with homespun material. The 
padding is from sheep which the 
quilt-makers sheared from live lambs. 
They carded the wool, but did not re- 
move the natural oil from the sub- 
stance, which has proved a valuable 
moth preventative throughout the 
years. 


Emphatic instructions were given 
with the quilt, which passed from 
mother to daughter for thirteen gen- 
erations that it was never to be sold 
unless the owner was in dire need. 

Since there are no further descend- 
ants for the quilt to pass to the pres- 
ent owner is considering placing it 
in a museum. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ANTIQUE ADS 
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WANTED—Old dolls, cradles and doll 
beds; Glass sets of Creamers, Covered 
Sugar-bowl! and spoon-holder. Glass sets 
must be perfect.—Mrs, H. H. Smith, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 0357 
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EXQUISITE FANCY MUSEUM Quilts, 
Feather - stitched, Homespun Blanket, 
Key wind Gold ‘Watch, Guns, $30-$100. 
Jewelry, Glass, China. — Mary Stringer, 
Bloomingdale, Ohio. aul0ol 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
on price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. 





|! WANT TO BUY FOR CASH—Large 
folio Currier & Ives prints, postage 
stamps, old bottles, blown colored glass 
of kinds. —Harry B. Garber, ae 
City, Ohio. 12633 





WANTED—Drapery sugar bowl lid 3% 
in., also plates and butter dish. Lid for 
Lion compote 4%x6% in. Four Loop and 
Dart Goblets.—Mrs. H. M. Miller, Dealer, 
Warren, Pa. 03821 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold and ivory pieces. bo ng prices. 
U. S. Licensed.—Betz Jewelry Co., 1523 
E. 58rd St. and 6724 Stony Island, 
Chicago. mh12423 





SPOONS, SOUVENIR — Bought. Write 
brief description of what you have. — 
Reikosky, 2 East State St., 
Trenton, N. J. 83001 





WANTED—Rare Currier Prints, Early 
colored flasks and blown glass, Early 
marked American silver and _ pewter, 
Historical chintz, Historical china, Cup 
Plates, oe. Early lighting 7 
vices, ‘tukes der horns, Guns, In- 
dian F ug B railroad posters, Hand- 
bills, Autogra hed letters and documents. 
—J. ©. Madisonville, Cincinnati, 

my1204c 





WANTED — Windsor Chairs, Colored 
Elasts, small Maple Pine corner Cup- 
boards and small Maple Pine Chests of 
Drawers.—W. Love, Hanley Arms, 
Clayton, Mo. 812084 





CANES—Must be unusual in. design or 
history. Send photo or sketch, state 
lowest price.—B. W. Cooke, Lake- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, II, ja12672 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold, ivory pieces, false teeth, bri 
crowns, old watches and broken jewelry. 
Highest prices.—Lawton’s Antique Shop, 
2004 Washington Blvd., Maywood, aa 





WANTED—Old time dental _ instru- 
ments, also unusual teeth or jaws, human 
or animal.—Write J. Krygier, Dover, 
Delaware. 0346 





SHEAF OF WHEAT SILVER. Write 
full description and price. What do you 
want? — hipple Homestead Antique 
Shop, New Boston, N 0348 





WANTED—Stone lamps, early saucer 
type of grease burning stone lamps, or 
clay lamps. Must be reasonable.—Mrs. 
A. F. Shaw, Grand Rapids, — 

au 





WANTED — MINIATURES on ivory, 
porcelain. Describe full. State whether 
signed and dated.—Buxbaum, 1811 East 
Wood, Milwaukee, Wis. 





HORSES! HORSES! Statu- 
ettes and figures, any size, material or 
age, without saddle or rider. Give full 
description and price.—Lute McKittrick, 
3525 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Portland, os. 
8 


HORSES! 





WANTED—Clocks made by Silas B. 
Terry, also wood movement, eight-day 
shelf clocks. Give full description and 
price.—J. W. Colburn, Box 48, Canaan 
Center, N. H. o6y 





WANTED TO BUY— Half Canopy bed. 
Give full description, picture if possible, 
lowest cash price.—B c/o Hobbies. 


WHAT HAVE YOU in old drug store 
globes and pharmaceutical jars; also 
mortars and pestles; old English and 
American theatre program?—BE. A. Gard- 
ner, 400 Madison Ave., New York, ae 

au 


CASH PAID for Dresden, Chelsea, 
Derby and Sevres, figures, vases, dishes, 
etc., overlay, cameo and pattern glass.— 

. W. Whichelow, 179 Newbury S&t., 
Boston, Mass. my12213 


WANTED—An old time tooth puller, 
usually called a turnkey. If you have 
one be sure and write.—J. P. Tonsfeldt, 
White Salmon, Wash. au369 














FOR SALE 





IRVIN’S ANTIQUE SHOP, at 820 
Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. We have fine 
collection—drop leaf tables, arm —. 
sofas and mirrors, poster beds, fine ol 
glass, old silver and brass. Make us a 
visit and gs acquainted with one of the 
nicest collections in the Middle bad" 

au 


A ey ag, OVAL HOOKED RUG, 
ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 6 in, Floral Design, 
345. 00. Many other hooked and braided 
rugs.—Irene R. Greenawalt, McLanahan 
Mansion, Wm. Penn Highway, Route 22, 
Hollidsburg, Pennsylvania, mh12696 


SUCCESSFUL ANTIQUE SHOP loca- 
tion For Rent, Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for some one with ——. Quitin 
account of illness.--718 E. Big Ben 
Road, Webster Groves, Mo. aul621 











SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c r word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





FOR SALE—Fine collection of Sand- 
wich glass, cup plates, paper weights, an- 
tique jewelry.—Chas. M. Schuell, 209 N. 
Main St., South Bend, Ind. aui001 


FOR SALE — Collections of paper 
weights, daguerrotypes, snuff boxes, 
flasks, lamps, china, lustre, pattern glass 
and furniture. — Rollins Shop, Grand 
Ridge, Illinois. 46003 


FOR SALE—Genuine Heppelwhite sofa, 
Sheration sideboard, Chippendale inlaid 
dining table, Empire sofa. If interested, 
address—R. A. S. c/o Hobbies. 03612 


GOLD LEAF MIRRORS, large stock of 
furniture, closing out big stock of glass- 
ware; no reproductions. Write your 
wants, or visit Ohmsted’s Antique Shop, 
Wolcott, N. Y., Route 3. aul531 











olds, Ancaster, Ontario. 


METAL LAWN INDIAN. Pair Batter- 
sea knobs—‘‘Anchor’”’ ae ny Lazy 
Susan, two-sections.—Mrs. Helen S. Pol- 
lard, Keene Antique Shop, 256 ie 
ton St , Keene, N. H aul021 


TWENTY YEARS of honest business 
in antique china, glass, as paint- 
ings, prints, bronzes, objects of art, In- 
dian relics, curios, books and hobbies of 
all kinds.—James Ianni, 216 S. 11th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ap12405 


ATTENTION DEALERS: Large Stock 
of Victorian furniture in the United 
States. Also early American furniture 
at popular prices. Pay us a visit and be 
convinced. Lists sent upon renee 
Richmond Brothers, 15 Bliss St., Spring- 
field, Mass. jly12468 


ANTIQUES, selling out. Staffordshire 
figures and dogs; Victoria Cup Plates; 
Silver and Canary Risist Lustre; Rare 
Lustre Plaques with ship and verse; Rare 
Pewter: Silhouettes; Needlework. —Reyn- 














SUCCESS TO DELHI SHOW — Visit 
historic Unadilla, N. Y., Rt. 7. The 
Attic’s new home. Your wants solicited. 
—Helen F. Rowe. aulbs 





| HAVE an 


ment. 
e.—Ed 


ay 
: ‘Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 812273 





GEORGIA WING BOOKCASE, Shera- 
ton three pedestal table, fine condition. 
Photo, information, on request. Sell rea- 
sonably —Mrs. Jack Brantley Studio, 
Madison | Square, Savannah, Ga. 03042 


BOTTLES Ah AND HEN dishes my hobby. 
What have you? I have some desert 
purple bottles to sell or exchange.—Helen 
McCabe, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 

ap12213 


FOR SALE—Hollow metal eagle, 6 foot 
wingspread, from top 1887 building; large 
dappled grey wooden harness shop horse; 
wooden cigar store Indian maiden.—Ted 
J. Tyrrell, 23314 W. State, Jacksonville, 
fllinois, aul061 


THOUSANDS of pieces old ° meee. Gen- 
eral line Po ‘a a nts, Glass 
list for hrs 

North 8th oC "Guiney. mm 


CHILDS, Curly Ma) >. ha —— 
Bureau, $30. ae oe 
Rosew Sofa, $ . 
Ritter’s Antique shop. Erie, Pa. 06873 


MUSICAL CHAIR, hand-carved, inlaid 
wood. Plays three tunes. Brought from 
Switzerland. Send postage for photo.— 
Wesley Rudolf, 616 Concord, i 

au 




















FOR IMMEDIATE SALE to collectors. 
e Laces, Fans, Furniture, China, 
Weapons. Full Circular Marauise Lace 
Skirt; Fan made 1770 from Whale Intes- 
tine; Sir Asteley Cooper Chair; Stafford- 
shire Signed by Rilley; South Sea Weap- 
ons.—East India House, 384 Essex Street, 
Salem, Mass. aul622 


DRESDEN CHOCOLATE POT, $5.00; 
Child’s scrap book (over 100 colored pic- 
ture cards) used 50 years ago, A-1 condi- 
tion, $2.00; 21-pe. Dolls White China Tea 
Set, complete and absolutely perfect, 
very hard to find a complete set, $3.00; 
Tea Pot, 3% in. high; Daisy and Button 
Peacock Blue Pickle Dish, $1.50.—Emer- 
son, 4254 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, . oe 





FOR SALE —Victorian and Empire 
Furniture, Frames, What-nots, etc. Rog- 
ers Group “Going for the Cows.” Early 
Sap Buckets with wooden hoops, refin- 
ished, $2.25, post paid.—Blue Moon Mo- 
hawk Trail, Shelburne Falls, Massachu- 
setts. aul051 


AURORA, ILL., 429 Downer Place. 
Antique furniture, Currier & Ives prints, 
early American glass, fine books, one pair 
maple gate leg tables. au3002 


ANTIQUES — From the Northwest. 
Furniture, glass, prints, curios. — Lute 
McKittrick, 3525 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Port- 
land, Oregon. 83402 


GLASS a furniture, papier- 
mache. wo “Burmese” glass vases. — 
Ridge Antique Shop, 5786 Ridge Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. aui00i 











EXHIBITIONS 


GREENLAWN ANTIQUES SHOW— 


held August 14 to 18 on the premises of 
the Greenlawn Antique Shop, Delhi, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y., State Routes 10 and 
28. 25 representative dealers offering for 
exhibition and sale their finest pieces. 
Make this show your motoring age 
in August. jiy1001 


In order to have your mail reach 
advertisers who advertise under a 
box number, be sure to include first 
class postage on your letters. 
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Forum 


F the term could be found in a 
medical dictionary, it would read 
something like this: “Antiquitis. An 
ancient and obscure disease. Has 
been present since the beginning of 
man, but lately has raged again espe- 
cially in the United States where it 
appears in a particularly virulent 
form. Symptoms are varied, but in 
general include a strange restless- 
ness; a dislike of familiar surround- 
ings; periods of forgetfulness; a 
mania for antique shops; unexplained 
disappearances; a heightened inter- 
est in old people; the acquisition of 
collections of weird articles ranging 
from broken-down furniture to foot 
scrapers and lanterns at which every- 
one but the victim either laughs or 
curses; and the sudden development 
of a new vocabulary which includes 
such strange words as patina, pontil, 
circa, umber and what not. Tempera- 
ture varies with the patient’s finan- 
cial condition. The disease may be 
likened to the fishing mania in that 
it affects the emotional status and 
victims are, like fishermen, alternate- 
ly hilarious or melancholy, but al- 
ways hopeful. Their odd behavior 
and odder conversation makes them a 
nuisance in normal society. Conse- 
quently they seek their own kind. 
Treatment—there is none. Prognosis 
is hopeless.” 

With that for a start, we may as 
well confess at the outset that we 
have contracted the disease. We be- 
come infected by chance, having 
placed ourselves in direct contact 
with a carrier, otherwise a kind 
neighbor across the way. It happened 
that new furniture for our apartment 
was prohibitive in price. It was also 
so terribly shiny and blatant, so un- 
lovable. It left us cold. Our neigh- 
bor suggested the second hand store 
on railroad street. We succumbed 
and went down town, and there on 
the third story of the disreputable 
store, sitting serenely in the corner 
—and smiling a little to itself I de 
believe, was the old walnut chest of 
drawers which proved our downfall. 
True, it had three coats of red barn 
paint on it, but its lines were good, 
and its construction so honest and 
solid, that we could not resist it. We 
worked on it off and on for two weeks, 
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and from the instant we saw the 
smooth satiny color appear, brown 
like a sleek horse chestnut, we real- 
ized we had caught the germ. Since 
that memorable day our ramblings 
for antiques have taken us through 
some six or seven states, into innum- 
erable shops, into cellars and attics, 
smokehouse and barns. Our walnut 
chest of drawers has grown to in- 
clude furniture for a three room 
apartment with extra pieces for the 
family at home plus two corner cup- 
boards filled to o-erflowing with 
some delectable glass, luster, china, 
pewter and such plunder. Our tem- 
perature is high at the beginning of 
the month after pay day. It ebbs 
towards the last of the month, but 
we always run a little fever. 

The fascination of searching for 
antiques, and I mean actually dis- 
covering them in their original habi- 
tat, is easy to explain. The searcher 
is the epitome of eternal hope. No 
matter how had yesterday’s luck has 
been, today’s is bound to be better. 
Who knows, you may return this 
very afternoon with the back of your 
ear cluttered with old quilts, crocks, 
a cherry dresser or two, to say noth- 
ing of that Dr. Syntax plate you 
have been looking for these ten years. 
You may, perchance, find a historical 
flask (valuable though empty) under 
the back stoop of that deserted farm 
house you passed last week. You may 
secure from the local junk dealer the 
exact duplicate of the pewter candle- 
stick which you bought in Kentucky 
two years ago. You may discover a 
maple highboy in some wood shed 
with the proverbial chickens roosting 
in it, or an old sea chest in your 
neighbor’s cellar. In fact, you may 
find anything and anywhere in this 
antiquin, business. 

One only tastes, however, the really 
fine flavor of this adventure when one 
is a collector and not a dealer. There 
is naturally a difference in the view 
point of the two, not only in the 
search for antiques, but in the re- 
sulting satisfaction from acquiring 
them. To the dealer, the search is a 
matter of business for he must keep 
up his stock. This is, of course, be- 
coming more difficult each year. His 
view point is commercial and has to 
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To Antique Lovers:—This is your department. Let it recall your personal 
experiences on the antique trails, your thrills in uncovering a treasured 
piece, or a bit of knowledge that is not generally known. 







be. His time is money and he must 
locate articles which compensate him 
for the time spent on searching trips. 
We collectors, on the other hand, are 
not driven by necessity, but by an 
inner urge and the germ of antiquitis. 
We do not necessarily regyet hours 
spent in useless trips, nor gasoline 
consumed in vain. We are free to go 
and ask wherever we please. If we 
collect after business hours, our time 
is not money and consequently we 
linger to talk to people, often becom- 
ing more or less willing participants 
in some family celebration. Our 
search becomes a sociological spree as 
it were. 

There is also, as said before, a dif- 
ference in the resulting satisfaction 
on finding a rare article. The deal- 
er, naturally, picks up anything for 
which he sees a demand, and which 
he knows he can resell without diffi- 
culty. He must be a shrewd buyer 
and not a sentimental one. He must 
get things as cheaply as possible. 
Usually he feels no personal affection 
for his finds for they stay with him 
but a short while—that is, when 
business is good. They form no part 
in his own home decoration, but rep- 
resent a monetary outlay only. To 
collectors, however, not all antiques 
are desirable nor desired. Tastes 
vary. Some are hideous and not to 
be taken at any price. We see our 
finds in relation to where we will use 
them in our home, in relation to our 
scheme of decoration. It is much more 
than the actual value of the article 
that determines whether or not we 
take the piece. Our personal reac- 
tion is the deciding factor. Once safe- 
ly put into our scheme of decoration, 
we become hopelessly sentimental over 
it. We would not give it away nor 
sell it at any price. It becomes dear 
to us, alive like a human. It stirs our 
passion. We secure satisfaction from 
seeing it over the fireplace or in the 
cupboard, from: handling it, and from 
talking about it—as others will ad- 
mit. To the average dealer, a pewter 
plate is always an inanimate object 
of tin and lead, although he may ad- 
mire its shape. To us, our pewter 
plates’ mean not only beauty but 
memories of an adventure in the Ken- 
tucky hills when our car stuck in the 
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mud and we camped along a stream 
over night. A tale hangs to each of 
our purchases. 

A tale also hangs to those few an- 
tiques which we found in that de- 
serted house in Indiana. Those ducky 
little maple and cherry bedsteads. 
What a lucky day that was! 

What has antiquitis done to us and 
for us? First, we should say that it 
has given us an enduring hobby, and 
one totally removed from our profes- 
sion. It has fired us with a zest for 
adventure, thereby staving off, for a 
little bit, the symptoms of old age. 
It has taught us an appreciation of 
fine workmanship and creative labor. 
It has sharpened our powers of cb- 
servation and discrimination, for we 
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are becoming daily more critical in 
our judgment of antiques and more 
wary in our choice of them. It has 
developed in us an interest in people 
of all types and ages. It has given 
us a vivid picture of how countless 
Americans live on desolate farms and 
in little towns. It has stimulated in- 
terest in our native woods and in in- 
terior decoration. It has increased 
our reading. Finally, it has given us 
the wherewithal to create us a home 
where we find, not only self expres- 
sion, but a lasting joy because each 
thing in it represents a rich experi- 
ence and a contact, however, fleeting, 
with other human beings. Yes, for 
us, prognosis is indeed hopeless. 
Treatment—there is none. 





Who Has Seen One of These? 


== 


Florence Blake Gorman, of Long 
Island, New York writes: 

“Though past my three score and 
ten, I take delight in reading about 
other people’s hobbies, and own sev- 
eral semi-antiques, one of which I 
would like to tell Hoppies about, with 
a view to finding out if it is as rare 
in this country as I have heretofore 
found it to be. 

“It is a holder, so I was told by the 
former owner, formerly used as a 
writing desk accessory *o hold the 
silk cord that secured important pa- 
pers and letters before the advent 
of envelopes. It is of French gilt in 
filagree work and was brought from 
Paris in the middle sixties. A sphere, 
divided into halves is upheld by a 
small stem set in an onyx base. The 
upper half is hinged to the lower and 
fastened down with a clasp. In it 
small painted medallions are set, pic- 
tures of noted Parisian buildings. In 
the top a plain glass disk is inserted 
which has a small hole in the cen- 
ter for the passage of the cord. 

“In the March number, HOBBIES 
asks: ‘Who has the button?’ Also: 
‘How can a button be romantic 
enough to bring up memories of the 
past?’ I can confidently answer both 
questions. 

“T have the button, a small one of 
chased gold which dates from Sep- 
tember 2, 1849, the original owner’s 
nineteenth birthday. And what, I 
ask you, could bring up more tender 
memories of the past than a dainty 
button once worn above the snowy 
bosom of a lovely young wife in her 
exquisitely hand embroidered che- 
mise? Dear little button! Doomed by 
fashion’s ruthless decree to lie for so 
many years in the limbo of unused 
and forgotten things. 

“Why has not some hobby-minded 
female set her mind to collecting che- 
mise buttons to offset the militaristic 
collections of her male cclleagues? 





“Ts there a ccllector of wills among 
the readers of Hoppies. If so, per- 
haps the following excerpt from “The 
Last Will and Testament” of my 
great grandfather many times re- 
moved wi'l interest him. The testa- 
tor was one of the earliest settlers of 
Dorchester, Mass., and bequeathed to 
the ‘Towne of Dorchester twenty 
shillings for the repairing of ye buri- 
al place, so ye swine and other ver- 
mine may not annoy ye graves of ye 
saints.’ 

“Perhaps some Dorchester ancient 
still remembers when cows and swine, 
if not ‘other vermine,’ were allowed 
to roam at will. 

“Another ancestor, living in Wren- 
tham, Mass., in the year 1846 writes 
to a nephew in far-away Florida, 
thanking him for a newspaper re- 
ceived. At the same time, however, 
he regrets that the young man had 
been so thoughtless as to send the 
paper sealed. The poor uncle would 
have had to pay excess postage had 
he not had a ‘pull’ with the postmas- 
ter who was ‘induced to take off the 
extra postage.’ 

The Wrentham letter was folded 
and sealed with wax and was taxed 
ten cents, as indicated by the numer- 
al ‘10’ written in ink in the upper 
right hand corner. 

“The old lady has become unex- 
pectedly garrulous, hasn’t she? And, 
perhaps, unpardonly so; but forgive 
her this time, won’t you? Because 
she is so interested in hobbies and 
Hossies.—F. B. G. 


“Gor 
Buffalo Auction 
ao 
At Buffalo, N. Y., recently a three 
day sale of the late John J. Albright 
was held, and society bid enthusias- 


tically for most of the objects col- 
lected by Mr. Albright over many 
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years during travels in France, Italy 
and Spain. 

The auction, conducted by O. Run- 
dle Gilbert, opened with the sale of 
old engravings, the first engraving 
by Hogarth going for $1.25. A Frank- 
lin stove sold for $19; an early Ameri- 
can pine tavern table sold for $27; an 
original Hepplewhite card table sold 
for $275, and another sold for $95; a 
swell-front dresser from the year 
1795 went for $90; an antique foot 
rest sold for $7; a looking glass from 
the late eighteenth century sold for 
$175 and a comb-back Windsor rocker 
of early American times sold for $27. 
Many other genuine American an- 
tiques sold at prices ranging between 
$15 and $100. 

A burst of bidding for an early 
American chest of drawers resulted 
in one of the highest prices of the 
sale when the piece was knocked 
down for $410. 

The auctioneer stopp2d the bidding 
on a book-rack for reading in bed 
when it reached $5. 

Two Tavern tables were among the 
finest pieces disposed of during the 
day. 

“SE 
Stained Glass Windows 
Exhibited 


o 


. Charles J. Connick of Boston 
showed the greatest individual display 
of stained glass windows ever seen in 
that city at one time recently. 

His display consisted of ten win- 
dows he has been working on for sev- 
eral years. These windows, each 
about thirty feet high and ten feet 
wide, consist of two lancets with a 
circular top, and were made for the 
clerestory of the great nave of the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh. 

The ten windows are in two groups 
of five, for opposite sides of the 
clerestory. The broad theme of each 
window is traced in the circular panel 
above the two lancets in which the 
theme is developed in large figures 
and medallions. 

The east group is described as be- 
ing symbolical of the Old Testament, 
five elaborate designs representing 
the Creation, the Fall, the Calling of 
Abraham, the Giving of the Moral 
Law and Elijah Before Jehovah. 
There are figure: of the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, and of the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 


Daniel, Amos, Hosea, Jonah and 
Zachariah, each above a medallion 
sequence. 


The west group is dedicated to the 
New Dispensation. Again the theme 
is traced in the circular panels at the 
top with figures of the four Evan- 
gelists and St. Paul. The lances are 
devoted to saintly figures and sub- 
jects—in the medallions—related to 
Christ’s early ministry. 
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Antique Dealers’ Directory Saveisten) 


Brackett’s, 38-44 E. Calif. Street, Pasa- Stetson, Miss, Antiquity ~~ 10 Spring 


— Fine Antiques always wanted for 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Aunt Lydia’s Attic, 795 Chestnut Street, 
Center-Newton 
Early and Mid- Victorian a 


CONNECTICUT 
Antiques, 237% Summit St., Willimantic, 
Cc Doli Accessories, 
General Line. Wants solicted. 
Highway Route 101. Unusual collection 
of antiques to choose from. 
Old Glass Shop, Wapping, 
Hevenor.) Antiques, glass, china, pew- 
ter, etc. Write wants. di2 


Buys and Sells American 
tiques. Substantial discount to dealers. 


Hammel, Allce, 290 Parker Street, off the 
Worcester Turnpike, 
Center, Mass. General Line. 
Old Furniture Shop, The, 1030 Main St., 
and Provincetown, 


Antique Gift Shoppe, 116 S. Campbell St., i 
M a Authentic American 7 


Lamps, Bric-a-brac. 


Bliss, Cleo, Chenoa, Illinois, on Route 4 


Genuine’ Antiques, Treasure Chest, Brown S&t., 


Colored Cambridge and Sandwich Glass. 
Unusual pieces. Reasonable. Write. n34 
Van Dyke’s Antiques, Worcester, Mass., 
Fla. Largest a 


Brophy, Mrs. Howard, 401 S. Spencer St., 
Antique Furniture, =, 


ete. Wants solicited. and Orange City, 


Antiques in the country. 
Weathercock House, 2 
Crude American Furniture, Early Iron, 
Brass, Pewter, Tin, Glass, Books. 


Furniture, Prints, etc. Rates to 
dealer. Inquiries invited. 
Cameron’s Relic Castle, 431-39 N. State, 
Chicago, A show place. Indian Relics, 


, Antiques. Enclose stamp. Antique Auctioneer— Art Salon, 2141 E. 


Jefferson, Detroit. Auctions, Paintings, 
—. ce board, The, 4529 Cottage Grove Oriental Rugs, Glass, China, farntine, 
n34 
1925 Tenth Ave., 
Mich. Antique Furniture and 
Glassware. Your wants solicited. 
Bratfish, Helen, R. F. D. No. 2, Wlliams- 
i i Furniture and 
Your wants solicited. 
14 Lemont S&t., 
Mich. Antiques, 
Jewelry, Lamps, 
Mrs. Maybelle C., 


Bought and Sold. 
Down the Lane Antique Shop, Marshall, 

Pattern Glass, 
Wants solicited. 


line Antique Glass, 

China, Luster Furniture, Prints. 
Jean, Mrs., 526 W. Grand South, sade 
i Large line prints, Glass, 4053 


Write your wants. 
720 N. Woodward Ave., 
Birmingham, Michigan. Early American 
Glass, Furn., Jewelry, Implements. f53 
3741 Woodward, 
Antique China, Glass, Furnt- 
from a 


Lake Marie, Antioch, 
Furniture, Paperweights, etc. Lists. 


, 5187 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
el. Midway 8959. seal 


Ries, John, O., 537 on St., 


921 Douglas, Kala- 
Have Antiques, 
Stamps, Books for 


Ness, Mrs. Andrew, 


Rogers, "Nelle c., 614 North Forest, Oak 
Park. Specializing in Glass, China, rari- 
ties. Your Wants solicited. my53 

Spahr’s Antique Shop, 402 E. 69th Street, 

(Formerly 6850 South Park)! 2G Dematn. 
brac. Wants solicited. 


The Spinning Wheel, 2852 North Union, 
. Louis, Mo. Glass, China, Prints fess 


Tucker and Tucker, 5626 State, Chicago. 
Antiques for sale. 
bric-a-brac mending. 

Whatnot Antique Shop, Paxton, Ill. Pat- 
tern Glass. Furniture, Prints, 
lets, Lustre, Lamps. Write us. 


Ye Olde China Shoppe, 


Plaza 2601. Modern and Antique Dishes, 
attractive gifts, souvenirs, and pres 


China, glass and 
n34 


Antique Shop, 


lola D. Brodie, House, 100 S. 32nd Ave., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Suncook, N. H. 
Manchester and Concord on old road.) 


Goodrich, Clementine, 218 W. Washing- 
ton, Ft. Wayne, Ind. General line of 


antiques. Glass a specialty. Send for NEW JERSEY 
list. n35 


Bird & Elliott, Morris Turnpike, Summit, 
N, J. Pine, Maple Furniture, —_— 


Kessler, T. H., Winslow, Indiana. Wood Giass, Primitives. 


ee New designs or Old ones =~. 


Schuell, Chas. M., 209 N. Main St , South 
Antique jewelry and sand- 
wich glass, low prices to dealers. 


Torgeson’s—One block off 20 at Lexing- 


Florham Park, New 

Glassware, Prints, 

Victorian Accessories. Dealers —— 
n 


Dunham, Marcelline, 49 Manchester Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. Glass, 
etc., Lists. Write wants. 


Glass, China, Furniture, Prints, Pewter, 


Mangold, Mrs. Bertha, 1000 N. Fifth, 
Burlington, Iowa. Glass, China, hae 
Wants _ solicited. 

ly53. =CBiill’s Antique shee 179 West Ave., 
ily § Send for dealers 


lists. Furniture, 
£35 


API EN RE 


bay) oe te Actions Shop, 
Kentucky. American furni- 
lass, pewter, prints, a 


Carter, Jessie Zane, rogers 
El ‘ood 





Davison, Mary E., 605 University Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Barly American pewter, 
giass, furniture. ap53 

Farrington, Elisabeth, Greenlawn  An- 
tiques, Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y. 
Junction State routes 10 and 28. apl2 

Goetcheus, Hazel A., Old Tyme Shoppe, 
686 Chenango St., ’ Binghamton, N. Y. 
General line, glass. Prices eameie 

ly53 

Helmer, Josephine, 1904 East Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Early American furniture, 
glass, silver, china. je53 

Howard, Vandevere, C., 847 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Glass, China, 
Furniture. Write Wants. n34 

Jane’s, Martha, Marcellus, N. Y. Vic- 
torian furniture, glass, general line. 
Send lists. Prices moderate. je35 

Mariemead Antiques (Marle R. Tyeeey). 
435 Park Ave., New York ov Desira- 
ble Collection of old Glas m34 

Newman, Henriette, 863 Third Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Parian, Pressed Glass, 
Large Antique Assortment. Write 
Wants. au34 

Palmer, F. M. and H. L., 9 Mile Point 
Rd., Route 250, Fairport, N. Y. An- 
tiques, Glass, Furniture, etc. Your 
wants solicited. au43 

Robbins, Mrs. Ralph, Robbinstone House, 
Route 1, Macedon, N. Y. Antiques, 
Pressed Glass, etc. Your wants s0- 
licted. ap36 

Schottler, F. Henry & Son, 665 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Collector, Re- 
pairer and Dealer. 034 

Stewart, Norval, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Sells mahogany veneers, old magazines 
—10c, antiques, glassware, prints, 
stamps. £34 

The Old Stone House, 463 First Ave., 
Pelham. Silver, Sheffield, Glass, Lustre, 
Furniture, Samplers. my35 

Turner, S. O., Upper Glen St., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Wholesale dealer in 
Antiques. A complete line. my53 

Warne, Cora, M., 11% Grover St., Au- 
burn, N. Y. Glass, Dolls, Bric-a-brac. 
Write wants. jly53 

OHIO 
Doty’s Antique Shop. Visit it. 130 West 
arren St., opposite postoffice. Bucy- 
rus, Ohio. d34 

Nevil, J. E., Madisonville-Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Rare Prints, Glass, China, 
Flasks, early American items. Price 
list. ‘Thousand items. 25c. je35 

Ochenreider, Ray _R., 1355 Bellows, St., 
Akron, hio. Repairing, Refinishing, 
Metal Antiques. “Pewter Specialist.” 


Striegel, Frances, 1331 Park Row, Lake- 

wood, Ohio. Just off Route 20. ae 
y 

Strom, Mrs William, 631 Harmon Ave., 

Dayton, Ohio. Early American glass 

bought and sold. Price list for et 


Vaughn, Jennie Barton, 201 East Main 
Street, Norwalk, Ohio. Route 20, snes 


tiques. Large stock. y53 
White, Florence Bas Mentor, Ohio, on 
U. S. Route eneral Line of An- 
tiques. ” an 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Berkstresser, Estelle, 333 East Princess 
St., York, Pa. Glass, China, Miniatures, 
Pottery, Hardware, Miscellaneous. my53 

Blacksmith, Anna, (Hogestown), Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. Furniture, Glass, China, 
Lamps, Luster, Books, Prints. Write 
wants. my35 

Churchman, Norah, 7350 Rural Lane, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Mirror Old 
Glass and Picture, Oil Portrait of 
Quaker Lady, Small Tables, Water 


Benches. my35 
Hardt, Blanche M., 2245 North Second 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Early American 
Glass, China, iture. 048 


Kegerris, Ella F., 140 W. Main, Annville, 
Pa. General line. Glass and Chi 
special features. Write wants. ji 

Laidacker, Edith, Shickshinny, Penna. 
Furniture, Glass, China, Bot es, Prints, 
Firearms. Write wants. = free. aul2 

Logan, Dillsburg, betw ii | 
and Gettysburg. Colonial. Home fill 
with Antiques. Welcome. Please x 
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Mann, Samuel, 1310 West Russell St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Free Lists. Antique 
Glassware. Low Prices. ‘ase 

Miller’s Antiques — Glass, China, Furni- 
ture, Guns, Prints, etc. 126 High, Car- 
lisle, Pa. Write wants. d34p 

Missemer, David B., Market Square and 
West High St., Manheim, Pa. All sorts 
of Antiques, aus4 

Musselman C., one mile Hast of Ephrata, 
Pa, General Line. Write your — 

my: 


Old Stone Jail, Mercer, Pa. Large stock, 
clear, colored Glass, good Furniture. 
Prices reasonable. 812 

Pass, Mrs. Lulu, 12 EB. Portland Street. 
Mechanicsburg, Glass and Furni- 
ture a Specialty. 153 

Reeves, Martha de Haas, 1624 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. Glass, China, Furniture, 
Silver, Miniature, Silhouettes, aaa 


Ritter’s Antique Shop, 356 East 9th, Erie, 
Pa. 15,000 Mi iscellaneous Antiques, 


Relics, Curios, etc. ap35 


HOBBIES 
DIRECTORY Continued 


— wee C., Route 1, Baltimore Pike, 
Getty. , Pa. General line. eee | 
fistae je35 

Tshudy, John, Palmyra, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Furniture and Glass. Victorian and 
Empire Furniture. Lists Free. my53 

Wlierman, Mrs. W. H., 314 W. Market 
St., York, Penna. Lincolnway. Early 
American Antiques. my53 


Woods, Annie, Blain, Pa. Antique fur- 
niture, glass, prints, dolls, lamps, pri- 
vate hunting. Priced reasonable. ja35 


TENNESSEE 
Pickel, Charles, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. An- 
tique Guns, Furniture, Swords, Violins, 
Books, Clocks. Write wants. £34 


VERMONT 
Bigelow, Mrs. Hayes, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. Barber Bottles, Silver, Jewelry, 
Glass, Linen. Pewter repairing. Write 
wants. my35 
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Old Chelsea Shop, Chelsea, Vermont. If 
you have a hobby write us. Personal 
attention. mh63 


Stevens Antique Shop, 90 Portland St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. General line guar- 
anteed Vermont antiques. 034 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harlow, Lyndall Silman, ge Fifth Ave- 
nue, Huntington, W. Va. I pay post- 
age on Glassware, 834 


McAdams, Florence M., 602 Randolph St., 
Charleston, W. Va. Glassware, Post- 
age Prepaid. Lists Mailed. 135 


CANADA 


Marshall’s Art Shop, 205 Main St. East, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Currier and Ives, 
Baxter, Bartlett, rare maps and ——_ 


Pine Cove Art and Curlo Shop, Port 
Nelson, Ontario. We cater to ail hob- 
bies. Write wants. di2 








Twenty-Five Dealers 
to Participate in 
Greenlawn Antiques Show 


Delhi, New York 


UGUST 14 to 18 are the dates 

set for the Second Annual Green- 
lawn Antiques Show, Delhi, New 
York. The show is under the man- 
agement of Frank Farrington, of the 
Greenlawn Antique Shop, Delhi. 
Greenlawn is the family home of the 
Farringtons, and thus it is an appro- 
priate name for the show which Elis- 
abeth and Frank Farrington sponsor. 


The 1934 show opens at 1:00 P. M. 
on Tuesday, the opening day and 
closes at 6:00 the following Satur- 
day. ( Eastern Standard Time). The 
admission is 25 cents (forenoons 
free). Many collectors and dealers 
from all over the country made this 
show the object of a motor trip last 
summer. 

The dealers list who will partici- 
pate includes: 


Ball & Ball, West Chester, Pa. 
Bird & Elliott, Summit, N. J. 


Delta Boice Fromer, Kingston, N.Y. 


E. Carlyle Doonan, Stamford, N. Y. 


GREENLAWN ANTIQUE SHOP, DELHI, N. Y. 
The Second Greenlawn Antique Show will be held here 
from August 14 to 18 with approximately twenty-five 
dealers cooperating. The show is held in the part marked 
“The Shop,” and the box stalls make effective settings 


Verna Elliott, Saugerties, N. Y. 

J. H. Edgette, Utica, N. Y. 

Albert Force, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hazel A. Goetcheus, Binghamton, 
N.Y, 

Homer Kuhn, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. B. Merwin, Prattsville, 
Na Xe 

The Old Print Shop, New York 
City. 

Collector’s Luck, Hornell, N. Y. 

Harold F. Neff, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. John Rider, Delhi, N. Y. 

Carolyn Curtis, Delhi, N. Y. 

Elisabeth Farrington, Delhi, N. Y. 

Martha Jane Reed, Marcellus, N. Y. 


be 

Herbert M. Rublee, Sherburne, N.Y. 

The Sampler Antique Shop, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 

Mabel Perry Smith, Binghamton, 
i. Ye 


for the exhibitors. 


Mrs. Wm. McAllister Smith, Kent 
Cliffs, N. Y. 
Augusta Heyer 
barre, Pa. 
Mrs. Butler Whiting, New Rochelle, 

W.-Y. 


Smith, Wilkes- 


“Gor 


Do You Remember 
Way Back When? 
io 


Sugar came from the factory in a 
cone shape of about 10 pounds which 
was placed in the center of the table, 
each user breaking off the desired 
amount with a small hammer?—R. I. 
C., Keokuk, Ia. 

x * * 

Housewives sharpened knives on 
the crock instead of a fancy sharp- 
ener?—Flora Mac, Champaign, III. 
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Inventory of the Scenes and Properties of the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, 1776 


_ following inventory of part of 

the equipment of the Theatre 
Royal, in Crow Street, Dublin, is sub- 
mitted with the hope that it might 
interest collectors of odd documents 
and stage relics. The date of the 
manuscript is of the same year as 
our Declaration of Independence and 
the items listed give an idea of the 
scenes and properties used to enter- 
tain the theatre public in Dublin at 
a time when the American colonists 
were engaged in the great drama 
which happily ended in their inde- 
pendence, 


The manuscript is headed: “Inven- 
tory of the Scenes, Properties, Grates, 
Locks, etc., belonging to the Theatre 
Royal in Crow Street. Taken by 
THOMAS CARMICHAEL and 
JOHN WEST. June 1, 1776.” 


BOX ROOM 

A moving grate. 

Three branches. 

Two girandoles, bought from Cranfield. 

Eight lamps, leading to the lattices, 
with burners. 

Fifteen latches, with brass falls to the 
lattices and boxes; one out of repair. 

Three locks to three front boxes, one 
key to open them. 

Two locks leading from the box room 
jd each lattice, with one key to open 

1em, 

Three globes, two without the box 
room, one within; cracked one. 

Two forms in the box room. 

An iron _ in Mr. Cullen's office in 
the box roo 

A stock. Tock and key 
woman's office. 

Two iron bolts to the two outside doors 
of the box room 

A stock lock and key to the door going 
from the box room to the stage. 

Two new — in the two rooms next 
to the stage doo 

One stock lock. ‘on West’s room. 

One stock lock on the outside stage 
door, and iron latch. 

One stock lock on the inside stage door 
and two iron bolts. 

A new press in the music room. 

Two old irom grates in the music room; 
one form, no door te the music room. 

One lock on hn barber’s room, no 
grates, one old f 

One grate in me store room next the 
barbers 

An oid dressing table in do. without 
drawers. 

An old fixed dressing table in do. 

Three locks with keys to O. P. slips. 

One stock lock to carpenters gallery. 


Dressing Rooms, No. 12 


One table, an iron grate, a stock lock 
on the door. 


in the box 


No. 13 
A table, a stock lock, and a grate. 


Green Room 
A large looking glass, cracked at the 
corner, and the bordering broken in sev- 
eral places. 
Five small glasses, one of them cracked, 
ont four of them out of order. 
A large lamp with the burner. 
A grate, setting out of order. 
One table, stretching rail broke. 
One large settee. 


Ne. 1 


One table with drawer, four stuffed 
chairs, two of them with castors. 


ft |) 
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A grate and two check window cur- | 


tains. 
No. 2 


And old grate, a table without drav's, 
a stock lock and thumb latch. 


No. 3 


A stock lock ang key. 
A grate, a fixed eng without drawers. 


No. 4 


A grate setting very bad, a fixed table 
withcut draweis, a stock lock and <ey 


No. 5 


A lock and key, a grate, an old table 
out of order, with two drawers, the 
frame of an old trick table. 


No. 6 
A grate only, 

No. 7 
A grate. 
A stock lock and key. 
A frame of a table, 

table. 
Three iccks and keys to the slips, P. S. 
Taylors Room No. 8 

A stock lock and key. 


Woman’s Wardrobe, No. 9 


“a grate. 
A lock «nd key to the property room 
A lock and key to the prompter’s of- 


and a very old 


ce. 

Eleven curtains to the boxes ana lat- 
tices. 

Sixteen 
lattices. 
A lock and key to the outside pit door 
next Ryan's. 

A lock and key on the pit door next 
fodgin’s office, with falling handles 

Iron spikes round the orchestra, two of 
them wanting. 

Two pieces of iron scrowl work, from 
tie boxes to the stage. 

Two small pieces of circular iron spikes 
from the scroll work to the pilasters. 

Nine tin sockets in the orchestra. 

A wooden bar, on the pit door next 
Mr, Lord’s. 


June 3, 1776, Continued. 


Stage 

Stage table, one form broke. 

Three bells under the stage. 

Thunder bell, alarm bell, large bell, 
and curtain bell. 

Two tin shades, to shade light of the 
boxes. 

Two step ladders, 
stage. 

One long ladder for use of the carpen- 
ter’s gallery. 

One large wooden branch, hung out of 
repair. 

Two stage chairs. 

July 9, Continued. 

Treasurer’s office, a desk, and a grate, 

and a lock and key. 
Candle Room 
te, and a lock and key. 
a ong ‘table out of order. 
An old chest. 


branches, round boxes and 


for the use of the 


Scenes 


A drop wood. 

A drop palace. 

A town fiat. 

Three chambers, holes in one of them, 
the doors of the door chamber very bad. 

Prison, 

Canal garden. 

Blasted health, Macbeth. 

Grand tent. 

Cut wood, Hamlet. 

Sg with catacombs setene on the 


Statue palace. 
Gothic palace. 
Garden. 


Long wood, a hole in it. 

Part of the hovel in the Sorcerer. 

Tiled chamber. 

Statute in Merope. 

Back of the bower. 

Patty’s house, very bad. 

Doctor’s brick house, in Mercury Har- 
lequin. 

A small cut tree. 

Front of the orchestra, catacombs on 
the back. 

Map chamber out of repair. 

Part of the bridge in King Arthur, 

Rialto. 

The Statue of Osiris. 

Ainsworth’s house, one stile broke. 

Palace arch. 

Toy house. 

Battlements, torn. 

Garden wall, very bad. 

Tomb in the Grecian Daughter. 

Library 

An ola. “Patagonian chamber in Mother 
Shipton. 

Changeable flat in Mercury Harlequin. 

Water fall in the Dargle, very bad. 

Cobb’s house, outside, 

Portico, 
: a arch in Mercury Harlequin, very 
pad. 
Frost scene in King Arthur. 

Inside of Cobb’s house, torn. 

Long w 
. jApothecary's shop in the Dargle, very 


Outside of the Miller’s house (brick 
work) one part. 

Scene with sacks, one-half. 

Water fall. 

Scene of swords. 

Two pieces of plain paling. 

A small single tent. 

Altarpiece in Theodosiu 

Palace arch of Corinthian order. 

Blue striped chamber. 

Iron yard painting, cinieet defaced. 

Garden arch. 

Two large wood wings, 
aged. 

One piece of clouding, 
little worth. 

Three age 3 of picture chamber wings. 

Six pair of wooden wings, Fong used. 

Five pair of statue wings, one greatly 
damaged. 

Five pair of Gothic wings, 
and worn. 

Five pair of town wing: 

ae sedan chair, No. Be “for the panto- 
mime. 

Three pair of striped chamber wings. 

Two pair of marble wings. 

Two pair of bower wings, all in bad 
order. 

Four pair of boat wings, the painting 
much damag 

— pair of marble palace wings, long 
use 

Two pair of black cloud wings. 

One pair of back town and wood wings. 

Two pair of rock wings. 

July 12, 1776, Cantinvesd 

Five small tents, used in the Fair, old. 

A small cabin. 

Temple in the Maid of the Mill (Brick 
work). 

A Chinese Temple, old. 

Juliet’s balcony. 

Outside of a Chinese temple 
Orphan of China. 

Three small bower wings with hinges 
on them. Balcony in the Suspicious 
Husband, old. 

An old tree. 

Two pair of wood frames for flats, not 
covered, 

Padlock scene. 

The pom in King Arthur. 

Two 


A green stage Se cloth. 

Tullet’s bier. 

Jobson’s : 

Five palace borders. 

Five sky borders 

ia ae in the “Maid of the Mill, torn 
very m 

Posten “in Julius Caesar. 


greatly dam- 


very old and 


very bad 


in the 
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N ancient times the scholar who 
was not absorbed with a deep 
feeling for religion found an outlet 
in the studies of magic and astrology. 
This scholar eventually wound up as 
an alchemist «earching for the phil- 
osopher’s stone. This miraculous 
stone has many benefits attributed to 
it and many pages could be filled with 
a brief description of its many val- 
uable qualities. It has never been 
discovered, or at least its secret has 
not been published, and yet mankind 
has been benefited by the by-products 
discovered in the process of its manu- 
facture. One of its qualities, which 
appealed to poor kings and princes, 
was its power to transmute base 
metals to gold. The hopes of mak- 
ing gold from base metals caused 
many princes to carry alchemists on 
their staff of retainers, muck in the 
manner that their predecessors had 
kept a bard or court jester at their 
beck and call. This practice did not 
die out with the Reformation for we 
find that Johann Friedrich Bottger, 
was employed by Augustus the 
Strong, King of Saxony, to search 
out the secret of making gold from 
the iron found in that kingdom. 


Bottger, like many other alchem- 
ists, found many practical uses for 
various discoveries made by him dur- 
ing his pursuit of the age old scien- 
tific will-o’-the-wisp. Perhaps he and 
many other chemists knew that their 
pursuit was in vain, but being poor 
they could not follow their studies 
without finances. The professicn of 
a hope to make gold brought them 
rich patrons, and with bed and board 
and chemicals providec they were in 
their glory and happy. In the case 
of Bottger, we find that he was prac- 
tically a prisoner, and from the in- 
formation available, we believe that 
he was gifted with salesmanship abil- 
ity of no mean order. He has proved 
to the world that he knew a thing or 
two about chemistry, and he kept the 
king on pins and needles for fear 
that some other royal personage 
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might carry his alchemist off to their 
court. 


In 1708, Bottger gave his royal pa- 
tron the benefit of a practical inven- 
tion, a red stoneware that he had de- 
veloped. This product in many ways 
resembled the baccaro of Yo-hsing in 
China. About the same time he per- 
fected a black glaze for his stoneware, 
and in the following year he produced 
his first white porcelain with a glaze. 
The regular manufacture of this por- 
celain did not begin at Meissen until 
1715, due to the fact that the early 
specimens were inclined to a smoky 
tone. In 1710, Augustus decided to 
remove his alchemist to a castle 
known as the Albrechtsberg at Meis- 
sen, where the secrets of pottery pro- 
duction and any other valuable se- 
crets of the magic art of chemistry 
might be better protected from snoop- 
ing inquirers. 


Meissen is one of the most ancient 
towns in Saxony, and was the seat of 
Margraves of Meissen down to 1090. 
It is most picturesquely situated at 
the influx of the Triebisch and the 
Meisse into the Elbe. It was to this 
old historic town that Bottger came 
in 1710, and at the Albrechtsberg the 
Royal Porcelain Manufactory first 
conducted operations that made Ger- 
man, Saxon, and Dresden china fa- 
mous throughout the world. Like 
Wedgwood, of later date in England, 
Bottger appreciated artistic decora- 
tion as well as utility for his wares 
and Irminger, a goldsmith, was em- 
ployed to decorate the poreclain with 
acanthus leaves, masks, and rich 
mouldings. The king seemed to have 
become disappointed in his alchemist 
about this time. He had asked for 
gold and had been given dishes in- 
stead. Bottger, at the Albrechtsberg, 
is known to have lacked financial 
backing at this critical period in his 
career, however he succeeded in the 
period between the removal to Meis- 
sen and his death, in 1719, in perfect- 
ing his porcelain and also inventing 
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a wide range of enamel colors, in- 
cluding a rare pale-violet lustre-color 
which was much used by the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory in later years. 


The manufactory at Meissen was 
well guided in its early years for soon 
after Bottger’s death Johann Gregor 
Heroldt, a painter of some reputation, 
was sent to the litle Saxon town to 
direct the production of the royal 
porcelain. In the twenty years of 
his administration at Meissen, Her- 
oldt intreduced many new decorations 
in gold -and colors, landscape and 
figure subjects, as well as adaptations 
of Japanese and Chinese flowers, 
called by the Germans “Indianische 
Blumen.” Purple and red mono- 
chromes were used in a novel style. 
About 1740 Heroldt introduced the 
naturalist “Deutsche Blumen.” It 
seems that the potters of this period 
had some trouble in perfecting an un- 
der glaze blue. Many new eolors were 
compounded for use as grounds and 
the industry prospered. Almost every 
ground color used in othr potteries 
at later dates can be found among 
the specimens produced by Meiscen 
under Heroldt. 


Johann Joachim Kaendler was ap- 
pointed modeler to the pottery in 
1731. This marked the beginning of 
a period of great development in 
plastic decoration. The king of Sax- 
ony was interested in the production 
of colossal figures in porcelain. Gott- 
lob Kirchner, who had preceded 
Kaendler as modeler, had failed to 
produce figures that suited the royal 
taste for art. Kaend!er in spite of 
the natural unfitness of porcelain for 
this work suceeeded in doing the best 
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that could be done along this line. He 
then followed with a series of new 
designs for tableware, such as plates, 
sweetmeat-stands, tureens, and can- 
delabra. All of these were well orna- 
mented and about the same time a 
wide range of individual figures of 
small size. It was a court custom in 
those times to decorate the table with 
figures in wax and sugar. Kaendler, 
with the aid of Johann Friedrich 
Eberlein, Friedrich Elias Meyer, and 
Peter Reinecke, created, many por:e- 
lain figures for use in table ornament. 
Many of these figures were carica- 
tures satirizing contemporary per- 
sonages. In his designs Kaendler 
gave an artistic touch to his crea- 
tions which differed from the stiff 
figures found in the monumental 
sculptures of his time. He remained 
at Meissen until his death in 1775. 


Meissen ranked first among the 
porcelain manufactories of Europe 
until the Seven Year’s War during 
which, in 1756, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia virtually sacked Meissen. 
It is said that the secrets of the 
craft were divulged at this time, but 
it is known, that even before the 
death of Bottger, some of the secrets 
of Meissen were betrayed by a run- 
away workman, Christoph Konrad 
Hunger. He fled to Vienna in 1818, 
where he assisted Claude de Paquier 
to set up a factory. The Seven Years 
War however caused the decline of 
Meissen as the chief pottery manu- 
factory in Germany. Count Marco- 
lini directed the works from 1774 to 
1813, and produced much excellent 
work, but competition had sprung up 
in practically every German princi- 
pality. Production dropped and the 
styles of Sevres were imitated. Mich- 
ael Victor Acier, Freneh- artist from 
Sevres, was employed at Meissen and 
produced sentimental figures. About 
the same time Christoph Juchtzer, an 
academic sculptor, made biscuit fig- 
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ures in the classical manner. Meissen 
styles prevailed until 1760 when they 
were succeeded by Sevres. 


* 

The later history of the Meissen 
works would have little interest to 
the collector. There is still a Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory at Meissen, 
but it no longer conducts its opera- 
tions in the Albrechetsberg, it has a 
new plant in the Triebischthal, one 
mile and a half from town. 


“a5 


Georgian Glass 
a 


Grace L. Dillard writing in a recent 
issue of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Herald, gives some interesting side- 
lights in the quest for Georgian glass. 


Says she: 


“One encounters exquisite examples 
of both the blown variety, which de- 
pends largely upon shape and color 
for desirability or worth, and also 
the specimens upon which the skill of 
the engraver and the cutter have ex- 
celled. It is a question whether or 
not the cutting and engraving have 
in many instances been overdone; but 
glassmaking, as also the art of the 
potter and silversmith, followed the 
trend of the times and the fashions of 
the period, and the. products are often 
found to be rather too ornate to be 
useful, but not too elaborate, prob- 
ably, to assume a position of respect 
and dignity. 


“The old chandeliers, so exquisitely 
designed, give some idea of the fine 
cutting of the period. The magnifi- 
cently cut pear dropshaped lusters, 
the fine work on the stem and the 
crossover chains are quite character- 
istic of the lavish ornament of the 
age. Candelabra and flower holders 
similarly if less gorgeously designed 
and fashioned also express the ex- 
travagance of the age and the grand- 
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eur of the glassmaking art for other 
than essential purposes. 


“During this period finger bowls 
came into fashion. The finest ones 
all seemed to be copies of the old 
Roman colored bowls, and were made 
with two lips, though why two is a 
matter of conjecture. These bowls 
are as a rule blown and are partic- 
ularly fine both in style and shape. 
They are, however, extremely difficult 
to find. 


“Decanters of this period possess a 
strong appeal and can still be found 
in pairs. They are graceful both in 
design and execution and seem to re- 
late definitely to the Adam period. 
Those with the long, thin necks were 
prebably made for use in private 
homes, while the shorter necked, flat- 
ter shouldered decanters were prob- 
ably intended for use in the inns. 


“The stoppers were flat or pear 
shaped. These decanters were made 
about 12 to 18 inches high and are 
frequently beautifully cut in regular 
symmetrical designs. They have been 
much imitated by various modern 
glass makers, and the shape is some- 
times difficult to distinguish from the 
genuinely old ones, but the peculiar 
dark pearly look of the old flint glass 
cannot be reproduced, and so forms a 
definite and simplé test. 


“The candle sticks and candle tap- 
ers so widely used at this time are 
interesting examples of the glass 
makers art. The candle sticks were 
usually made in quantities for it was 
upon the candles which they so 
proudly bore that much of the inter- 
ior illumination depended. The taper 
sticks were used to hold the tapers 
“required in sealing letters, when 
that was the prevailing mode. 


“These taper sticks were also made 
in silver and in china, usually with 
the ink tray, snuffers, and powder box 
which held the sand used in drying 
the writing. The glass tapersticks 
were about seven or eight inches in 
height, and they had domed feet. 


“There is a particularly excellent 
quality and style to Georgian glass 
which places it in a class disting- 
uished, as one looks upon it today, 
from the later Victorian products. 


“Glass, which unlike china has no 
characteristic marks by which its pe- 
riod and place of manufacture can be 
determined, can only be definitely 
classified by its shape, color, style, 
etc. 


“Victorian glass which became per- 
haps simpler in line but heavier, pos- 
esses many excellent and dignified 
qualities, has its own peculiar appeal, 
but still yields to the fineness and 
ultimate distinction of the earlier 
Georgian glass. 
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Commemorating Lafayette 


OLLECTING historic portraits 

and scenic china is a hobby that 
has been discussed in these pages be- 
fore. These may take the form of 
commemorative plates if the collector 
so chooses, or china showing views of 
towns, homes of famous men and sim- 
ilar designs. 

Let us take the historic large plat- 
ter below. It was produced by Clews 
to commemorate the visit of Lafay- 
ette. This year being the centenary 
of the death of the French general 
and patriot, Marie Joseph Paul Du 
Motier, Marquis de Lafayette, who 
died in Paris, May 20, 1834, a study 
of the man who inspired not only 
Clews but many others, may not be 
amiss. While he played a part in 
three revolutions, to us his service in 
the American War of Independence is 
of most interest, and it is with that 
service that the following paragraphs 
will treat. 


That struggle broke out in 1775, 
the year of the coronation of Louis 
XVI in France. It was an age in 
France of feverish excitement, of 
daring speculation, of philosophy, of 
salons and brilliant conversation, an 
age, too, when fashionable society was 
strongly liberal in sentiment, and 
when liberal and progressive politics 
were professed by a large number of 
those whose words carried weight. 

Given these circumstances, it is not 
so surprising as it otherwise might 
seem that an immensely rich young 
French aristocrat should have thrilled 
at the tidings from America. At the 
first néws of the struggle, as Lafay- 
ette wrote afterwards in his memoirs, 
“my heart was enrolled in it.” 

At the end of 1776 he had made 
his decision. It was a time when 
news arrived of grave disasters to the 
American cause, and Lafayette’s 
friends endeavored to dissuade him. 
But to these he turned a deaf ear. 
By .:der of the King, he was ar- 
rested but, escaping into Spain, he 
sailed in a ship fitted out by himself 
and, eluding two British cruisers sent 
out to intercept him, he arrived in 
South Carolina in the summer of 
Lye 

He was only nineteen at the time, 
knew no more of English than he had 
picked up on the voyage; and had no 
military experience except the bar- 
rack-square evolution of the French 
Guards. 

When he presented himself to Con- 
gress that body looked askance at 
him, for already Washington had been 
complaining of the swarms of French 
officers who had been arriving with 
nothing but a passport, unable to 
speak a word of English and “few or 
none of these gentlemen look lower 
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than field officers’ commissions.” 

Congress was not, however, insen- 
sible to the propaganda value of a 
French marquis, and on July 31, 1777, 
by resolution appointed him a major- 
general. Next day, Lafayette met 
Washington, whose lifelong friend he 
became. 

Three weeks later Washington, 
with the boy major-general by his 
side, rode through Philadelphia at 
the head of his army, looking for 
Howe who had come cn a sea-borne 
expedition from New York. The blue 
and buffs met the red-coats on the 
Brandywine and were smartly de- 
feated, the young Lafayette wounded 
in the battle. 

Lafayette went through the horrors 
of Valley Forge and was then used 
as a pawn by ‘he despicable anti- 
Washington cabal, for the young 
Frenchman was brought by the Board 
of War to Albany with a view to 
being made commander of an inde- 
pendent exped‘tion into Canada. 

The whole thing was nothing but 
a plot, and the project of marching 
along the length of the frozen Lake 
Champlain was one of infinite hazard. 
No military preparations whatever 
had been made for the expedition, and 
finally Lafayette wrote to Washing- 
ton begging to be relieved from his 


“distressing and ridiculous situation.” 


Early in April, 1778, he was back 


at Valley Forge, and the next month 
Washington gave him command cf a 
force 2,500 strong to spy out the 
movements of Clinton (who had suc- 
ceeded Howe) in and around Phila- 
delphia, twenty miles away. The 
mission was a total failure, for La- 
fayette was soon surrounded by a 
British force nearly five times greater 
than his own. 

He showed, however, his adroitness 
in finding sanctuary once more in Val- 
ley Forge with yery little loss. 

France had now come into the war 
as an ally of America, and Lafayette 
performed his best service to the col- 
onists—not in the field, but as head of 
a mission to Louis XVI, to ask for 
5,000 more soldiers. Friend to France. 
Lafayette carried out his mission 
well, and by the end of April was 
back with the welcome news, that the 
King of France was sending an ex- 
peditionary force “to deliver the 
United States onc2 for all, from the 
yoke and tyranny of the English.” 

Early in July there arrived in Nar- 
ragansett Bay twelve ships of war 
escorting a number of transports with 
5,500 French troops on board. And 


“the shrewd Lafayette had arranged 


with his sovereign that the French 
troops should be subject to General 
Washington; that the American army 
should always be on the right of the 
line; and that the French officers of 
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equal rank and the same date of com- 
mission should rank “with but after” 
those of the American Army. 


Thenceforth the war entered upon 
a new stage, although it was not un- 
til 1781 that a French naval victory 
off the Chesapeake left Cornwallis in 
a hopelessly compromised position at 
Yorktown with a victorious French 
fleet behind him in the offing, and La- 
fayette with an American force in 
front. 

Then came the end. Hoodwinking 
Clinton at New York, Washington 
slipped away with 6,000 men, of 
whom two-thirds were French, made 
a wonderful march of hundreds of 
miles, united with Lafayette, and, on 
October 19, the army of Cornwallis 
marched out and laid down its arms. 


His chief claim to the gratitude of 
Americans is that he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into their cause. 


In 1824, Lafayette visited the 
United States as the honored guest 
of the Government. He arrived at 
Castle Garden, New York, on board 
the ship Cadmus, which had been 
placed at his disposal, on the 16th 
of August, where he was received 
with honor and acclaim. While the 
guest of the nation, he visited all of 
the principal cities, and was honored 
by great and small, as a conquering 
hero. 


Cities and towns were named for 
him, and all manner of souvenirs of 
his visit, produced and sold. The 
glass workers, made bottles, cup- 
plates, etc. While the potteries, made 
not only entire dinner services, but 
individual plates and jugs, the latter 
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showing busts of Washington and La- 
fayette, and others of Franklin and 
Lafayette. The most beautiful and 
undoubtedly the best known of these 
items, is the Landing of Lafayette 
dinner service, in deep, dark blue, 
made by Clews in England, and sold 
for the American trade. At the time, 
there were but few of the better fam- 
ilies of the country that did not have 
at least a portion of this set. Many 
of which have been handed down to 
the present time. 


The large platter, an illustration of 
which is shown with this article, is 
one of the rarer pieces. It shows the 
exquisite workmanship of the artist, 
and proves that Clews, the potter 
ranked well up with Wedgewood and 
Spode. There have also come to light 
both woven and printed handker- 
chiefs, snuff boxes, and many other 
articles, commemorating Lafayette’s 
visit. 

A collection of Lafayette items can 
be both versatile and most interest- 
ing, and with possibilities, almost un- 
limited. 

“Go” 


Some Notes on Wedgwood 
a 


In The Bazaar 
o> 

Many people are in possession of 
pieces of Wedgwood, and wish to 
know if they are of value. They have 
heard that large prices have been 
given for specimens of this maker, 
and with true human optimism they 
are convinced that their example is 
more likely to be a collector’s piece 
than those in the possession of other 
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people. It may be stated at once that 
not one-tenth of the Wedgwood pieces 
found today are of interest to col- 
lectors, for the very good reason ‘that 
the firm is still working, and many of 
their later 19th and 20th contury pro- 
ductions have been on the old lines. 

Again, a specimen, may be genuine 
old Wedgwood and yet of little value, 
though of the late 18th or early 19th 
centuries. 

Wedgwood ware of the first Josiah’s 
time was of two kinds, the useful tea 
and dinner service called Queen’s 
Ware, which was of the creamy color, 
often decorated with transfer print- 
ing and resembling Leeds ware, and 
the jasper and basalt ware. It is to 
the latter class that the valuable 
pieces belong. In addition, we find 
the green glazed dessert plates and 
other mottled ware which is decor- 
ative and worth picking up, but not 
of much value. 

Of the jasper and basalt ware, 
which took the form of vases and me- 
dallions, it should be noted that the 
plain black basalt has never been pop- 
ular. Indeed, any dealer will tell you 
that black in anything is unpopular 
with the public, for example, black 
furniture. The black basalt, orna- 
mented with finely cut cameos in 
white, however, is perhaps the finest 
and most desirable of all. 

Jasper ware was made in blue, lav- 
ender, green, cane or yellow, the last 
being very rare, and the first the most 
common. Even non-collectors know 
the blue and white jasper was made 
colored solid, rigkt through, but later 
a “dip” was introduced and the pieces 
colored only on the surface. In mod- 
ern Wedgwood there has been a re- 
version to the solid form. 

It is not perhaps generally known 
that Wedgwood made figures. The 
lions are among the best of them. In 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
doubtless in other public and private 
collections, figures by Wedgwood are 
to be found. The basa’t busts of 
Bunyan, Washington and other nota- 
bilities are fairly well known. 

With regard te marks, the “o” in 
Wedgwood stamped in the paste is 
sometimes disproportionately large. 
The presence of three capital letters 
stamped in the paste indicates a mod- 
ern origin, and is a date index start- 
ing about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The name of the firm is some- 
times accompanied by the name of the 
factory “Etruria.” The presence of 
“England” in the mark denotes that 
the piece was made after 1891 to com- 
ply with the American customs re- 
quirements under the McKinley Act. 

Between 1769 and 1780 Thomas 
Bentley, a Liverpool merchant, was 
in partnership with Josiah Wedg- 
wood, and some pieces of this period 
bear the name “Wedgwood & Bent- 
ley.” Some careful copies are found 
with the mark “Wedgwood.” No gen- 
uine pieces, of course, have the sec- 
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ond “e.” “Wedgwood & Co.” is also 
a sign of a copy. This was a firm 
started by a relative of Wedgwood at 
Ferrybridge, near Pontefract, in 
1796. 

Do not condemn an unmarked piece 
without thought, but remember that 
Wedgwood had many good copyists 
in the Palmers, Spode, Turner and 
Neil, and at Sevres. 


Henry Ford’s Bottles 
in Printer’s Ink 
ray 
(Editorial in Printers’ Ink) 


In a big, black Lincoln, Henry Ford 
rolled up to the curb in front of a 
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drug store in Astoria, briskly entered 
the store’s venerable entrance and, to 
the astonishment of the proprietor, 
opened negotiations to buy the oldest 
things he could find in the place. 

Mr. Ford wanted, not merchandise, 
but fixtures and containers. Partic- 
ularly was he interested in those 
brown and buxom bottles that, on 
the time-mellowed shelves of the 
drug store of long ago, presented to 
the world their gold-leaf labels in 
which rhubarb and mustard and even 
castor oil masqueraded, elegantly, in 
Latin. 

For the bigger and fatter bottles, 
it is reported, Mr. Ford paid as high 
as $25 apiece. They’re scarce. 
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The bottles stand now on the shelves 
in the re-constructed drug store of 
the reconstructed village that Mr. 
Ford is leaving to posterity. Each of 
them is a miniature monument to a 
departed age. But together they con- 
stitute an object lesson to today’s 
merchandisers. 


Despite their gilded labels, they are 
a straightforward lot, those old bot- 
tles. Though they speak in Latin, 
they face the world openly. They pre- 
sent a study in contrast. 


Not so feverishly as a year or so 
ago, but still excitedly, modern mer- 
chandisers, scramble for containers 
that are “different.” Too seldom, it 

















WANTED TO BUY 








Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. 





Give 


JOHN ROGERS Plaster Groups. 


LISTS OF PRESSED GLASS. Enormous 





price, condition and date in first letter.— stock. — Martin’s Antique Shop, Arm- 
E. W. Norris, Glen Elder, Kans. aul52 strong, Howard Co., Missouri. n6432 
WANTED—Pattern glass. Lion, Shell DEALERS SUPPLIED—Victorian_fur- 


and Tassel and Blue, Daisy and Button. 








— Antique Shop, Placerville, 

WANTED — Westward-Ho lids, 4”-5”- = 7 
5%”-7144"-7%", measuring to outside of WANTED — Diamond and _ sunburst 
collar. Also wines, cordials, footed sauces, giass, Lee-plate 78; sunburst plates, 
panelled Daisy, any form. — W.W., c/o plate 12. — Mrs. George W. Davis, 510 
Hobbies. au365 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. au3001 
WANTED — Antique Glass . Paper- WANTED—In Cupid and Venus—cham- 


weights, Superior design and workman- 
ship only considered.—H. Bartol Brazier, 
Box 1, Haverford, Pa jly12612 


WANTED—Early American flasks and 
bottles, especially flasks marked Jared 
Spencer — American System — JPF or 
Lafayette. Give price and description.— 








Chas. B. Gardner, Box 27, New London, 
Conn. my12633 
MY HOBBY IS slippers, china, clay, 


glass, porcelain or what have you, includ- 
ing boots.—H. S. Fry, 1715 Walnut St., 
Greenville, Texas. au3s8s 


WANTED TO BUY — White: Ironstone 
china with raised corn pattern; Stafford- 
shire with Chinese pattern and marked 
E. M. & Co., Chang; purple luster dishes 
with loops and leaves; pattern leaves and 
bands in purple luster, no handles on 
cups: clear strawberry pattern glass; 
Colonial pattern glass; old clear glass, no 
pattern; China slippers; glass paper- 
weights.—E. Y., c/o Hobbies. 012006 


WANTED—Dew Drop and Star Glass, 
Three face, Westward-Ho, Lion.—Ruth 
F, Manting, 1001 Covington Dr., Detroit, 
Mich. n12612 


WANTED — Old bottles, flasks, blown 
medicine vials with paper labels. Send 
prices and description.—Warren C. Lane, 
4 Front St., Worcester, Mass. ap12291 














WANTED TO BUY — Clear Swirl 
Goblets, Wines, Clear Beaded Grape 
Plates, Blue and Amber Thousand Eye, 
Blue Maple Léaf, Blue Wildflower _— 
Alice Reed, 1217 Bushnell, Beisoit, het" 

au 





WANTED — All patterns in_ pressed 
glass and cially Westward-Ho, Lion, 
Three-Face, hlia, Rose-in Snow, Black- 
berry, Ivy, Hamilton, Tulip, 
Plenty, Bellflower, Wildflower, 
Polar Bear, Star and Dewdrop, 
stork; also Sandwich and Early B 
p mer Spatter-ware, Historical Blue 

ks, Paperweights and 


nts.—House 
ef Antiques, 28 Chandler, troit, Mich. 
112255 


paigns, oval relish dishes and flat sauce 
as slammed Belle Rice, Box 26, Rindge, 





WANTED—Colored glass baskets and 
rose bowls. Early wooden tableware. — 
H. 4 larke, The Packet Antiques, 
Brewster, Mass. au409 


WANTED—Colored glass baskets, cov- 
ered salts and compotes, Victoria plates, 
three feather cup plates, colored vases. 
—The Old Furniture Shop, 1030 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. aul2672 


WANTED—Old glass, clear or colored. 
Will also exchange. Send list of what 
you have with prices.—Curiosity Shop, 
1903 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. ap124 











Pineapple, Popcorn, Roman Key, m- 
ette, Ivy, Jacobs Ladder,  Stippled 
Forget-me-not, Stippled Star, R 


Beaded Grape, Petticoat Dolphin Candle- 
sticks, Milk Sawtooth, Blackberry, Wheat. 
Send lists.—Joseph MaKanna, "3 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. mh12009 


WANTED — Three Face, Lion, West- 
Ward-Ho, Wildflower, Rose in Snow, Milk 
lass, Thousand Eye. — Jeannette L. 
Tannen, 8100 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 





Gl 
Mi 86861 


WAN TED—Pressed Glass in Westward 
Ho, Polar Bear, Three 
Drop, Wildflower and 
terns, es 
blers, 
blown gece. 
Nevil, 





flasks, bottles, etc.—J. 
adisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
my1293c 


= 





niture, glass, china, jewelry, etc. Lists, 
drawings. — Hazel H. Harpending, The 
Hobby Shop, 308 E. Genesee St., Fayette- 
ville, N.. Y. aup 





FOR SALE—Pair of compotes in Pan- 
eled Grape, pair English glass decanters, 
compotes in Lion, blets, egg cups and 
salts in Horn of Plenty, Pineapple, Bell 
Flower and Three Face.—G. B. C., c/o 
Hobbies. aul1531 





TO COMPLETE your collection of 
clear or colored pressed glass, see Frances 
South Orange 


Tiers, 109 Connett PL, 
N. J. au3402 





ANTIQUE GLASS. Many patterns rea- 
sonable.—Mrs. Davenport, 99 Pendleton 
St., Cortland, N. Y. 03441 


FOR SALE —2 Rose-in-Snow plates, 
large, clear, $5.00 each; 1 Lion plate, 
$5.00; 4 Lattice edge m.g. plates, flower 
centers, $3.00 each; 6 Lion goblets, $28.00 
lot. — Jeannette L. Bennett, 8100 East 
Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 412426 


LARGE STOCK amber, blue and milk 
glass; Clew’s sugar bowl; handleless 
ustre cups and saucers; china slippers; 
Paisley shawls.—Mrs. John C. Krieger, 
Salamanca, N. Y. au3402 











FOR SALE — Goblets in Lion, Baby 
Face, Stippled For-get-me-not, Canary 
Daisy and Button with Thumb _ Print, 
Rose in Snow, Psyche and Cupid Bar- 
berry. etc. Plates in Amber, Wildflower, 
Clear, Fine Cut.—Alice Reed, 1217 Bush- 
nell St., Beloit, Wis. aul5$1 


GLASSWARE AND PRINTS priced 
reasonably. Send for list. Address Hat- 
horne, P. O. Box 60, Stanley, N. Y. 83081 


RARE STIEGEL ENGRAVED and 
Paneled Flip, perfect, $30. Rare Green 
Lily-pad sugarbowl and cover, Redford 
Glass Works, $225. It will pay you to 
call at our shop and see our exception- 
ally fine stock of Early American blown 
glass, blown and historical flasks, cup 
plates, pressed glass in the best patterns, 
Bennington Flint Enamel and _ Parian 
ware, and other antiques.—McKearins’ 
Antiques, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. tfc821 











SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 








EIGHT LATTICE ten inch, milk white 
plates, $24.00.—Mrs. Courtney, 819 Ly- 
man Ave., Oak Park, Ill aul57 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 





WANTED — Flowing Blue ‘“Scande” 
China; “Shell and Seaweed” Majolica 
marked Etruscan; Boston Prints, Lion 
Wines, Cordials, Salts; Green Herring- 
bone Goblets.—Joseph Makanna, 28 Gar- 
field St., Cambridge, Mass. 03801 


WANTED—Raindrop, Inverted Thumb- 
| ee Thousand Eye, Diamond Quilted 
ttern Glass of any and every descrip- 
tion; also Tulip and Excelsior in Clear 
Glass. Send list with prices to J. D. L., 
c/o HOBBIES. 83231 








cents per word, 1 time; 4c r word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsib 

for errors. No checking coples furnished 
= classified. Cash must accompany 
orde 


FOR SALE — Special discount during 
August on large stock of antique glass. 
Sen4d for list.—Nelle C. Rogers, 614 Forest 
Ave., Oak Park, IIl. aul001 


Be sure to put first class postage 
on all mail intended to be for- 
warded to box numbers. 








FOR SALE—Vases (pairs), flasks, Ben- 
nington d jars, glass. 
wai 


Parlors, Mrs. J. M. Spafford, 33 —_— 
St., Rutland, Vermont. my12426 


COLORED GLASS BASKETS, pressed 

glass in desirable patterns. Richard Jor- 

dan and —_ Dutch plates. Samplers. 

Wants solicited.—Blanche M. Hardt, roof 
au 


N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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seems, do they think about the re- 
tailer, and about what he thinks 
about his store’s appearance. 

Yet to that very detail, one manu- 
facturer in the drug line has given 
careful study. The firm of Eli Lilly 
and Company has re-designed its 
ointment containers to the end that 
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the ointment section in the druggist’s 
prescription department shall not look 
ragged, but rather uniform and tidy. 


For every modern-day problem, the 
past offers suggestions for solution. 
One of these, oddly enough, is plain, 
honest, old-fashioned simplicity. 


I 


Tippling Tobies’ 
By L. WAYNE 


ib hone toby, according to Brewer, was 

originally a brown Rockingham- 
ware beer jug, with the likeness of 
Toby Filpot embossed on its sides, “a 
goodly jug of well browned clay, 
fashioned into the foam of an old 
gentleman, atop of whose bald head 
was a fine froth answering to his 
wig.” In ale and chop houses in Eng- 
land collections of tobies are often 
found arranged on the shelves of the 
tap room. Most of these are from 
the Staffordshire potteries and only 
a few pieces are marked with the 
makers name. These squatty little 
men and women, holding tight to 
their jugs end clad in gorgeous gar- 
ments, received their name of “toby” 
some say from Uncle Toby, the real 
hero of Laurence Sterne’s “Tristram 
Shandy” (1759). 


Uncle Toby, a captain who was 
wounded at the seige of Namur, was 
obliged to retire from the service. He 
is the impersonation of kindness, 
benevolence, and simple heartedness; 
his courage is undoubted, his gal- 
lantry delightful for its innocence 
and modesty. Nothing can exceed 
the grace of Uncle Toby’s love pas- 
sages with the Widow Wadman. It 





is said that Lieutenant Sterne, father 
of the author, was the prototype of 
Uncle Toby. 


Whether or not Uncle Toby gave 
his name to these little beer jugs we 
do not know, but within a year after 
the publication of “Tristram Shandy” 
the tobies were in existence with little 
rummy red nosec faces. There were 
earlier jugs depicting human forms 
such as the “gray beards” or “Bila- 
marines.” These jugs were designed 
to caricature a very unpopular cardi- 
nal. A large collection of bilamarines 
can be seen in the museum at South 
Kensington. These stoneware jugs 
originated in Flanders and were not 
brightly colored in the early period 
of their production. The early spe- 
cimens are merely hollow figures with 
a handle attached but in time they 
achieved the semblance of a mug and 
the hat or cap which formed the 
cover and originally lifted off, became 
fastened to the mug forming a lid. 
In France and Holland many quaint 
tobies were designed representing 
many national heroes, some of them 
of convivial nature. In the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries 
the tobies show a great similarity in 
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the features of Wellington, Lord Nel- 
son, and General Howe. The Eng- 
lish tobies depicting Napoleon make 
him tall and thin or grotesquely fat 
and adorn him with queer garments 
and sometimes the sole clue to identi- 
fication is the label “Bony.” 


It is an easy matter to distinguish 
the genuine from the modern toby for 
the modern reproduction has a glossy 
finish. The effect of age is often pro- 
duced on a toby by boiling it in beer. 
To test the age f a toby write on 
it with a lead pencil, which if it 
leaves a mark proclaims the toby a 
modern imitation. The English pot- 
ters decorated their tobies in bright 
colors. The earlier types represent 
a man seated, holding his pipe or ale 
jug in his hand. They vary from 
full length to squatty. The full 
length type is known as “the jolly 
good fellow.” Few duplicates were 
ever put on the market and it is al- 
most impossible to obtain a pair in 
one place, although they were made 
in different colored sets. The demand 
for these little mugs led the best pot- 
ters to design special types of tobies 
such as “the shepherd’s plaid”; “the 
drinking parson”; and “the watch- 
man.” The drinking parson has a 
flowing white beard and may have 
been a late edition of the bilamarine. 
The watchman type shows him seated 
with a lantern between his knees. 


Tobies were made in America at 
Bennington, Verriont, and this is the 
only variety of tobies that bear a hall 
mark, a fact which makes them 
highly prized by collectors. In some 
cases an attempt was made to use 
silver lustre on the face of tobies 
but it rendered identification of the 
character portrayed difficult and sil- 
ver faced tobies were not. popular. 
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Numismatic Thoughts 


T IS claimed there are nine million 

stamp collectors in the United 
States, There are not that many coin 
collectors, but probably twice that 
number of coiri collections. In each 
home there is a coin collection, smail 
in most instances, but collections 
nevertheless, nuclei for larger ones. 
The postage stamp is a recent innova- 
tion, money is as old as the human 
race. Stamps portray events of his- 
tory, money has helped make that 
history. Philately is mostly a hobby, 
numismatics a study. Numismatics is 
a branch of learning, the same as 
botany, zoology, or astronomy, It 
was the convenience and advantage 
of barter and trade, with skins as 
money, that welded our barbaric an- 
cestors into clans, and the~ clans 
eventually into nations. The greed for 
the acquisition of wealth, of money, 
has been at the root of the world’s 
innumerable wars, past and present. 
The proper use of money has builded 
mighty nations and the abuse of 
money has in turn destroyed them. 
It was the quest for a shorter route 
to the “easy money” of the rich East 
Indies trade that sent Columbus 
across an uncharted sea. He gave the 
world a new continent instead, It 
was the incentive for wealth, for 
money, that sent the intrepid ex- 
plorers to follow up the lead of Co- 
lumbus, It was the lust for wealth 
that lighted darkest Africa. Money 
has been at the background of the 
advance of civilization. It is no longer 
a large world with independent politi- 
cal entities; it is a small world, the 
countries closely inter-allied, intensely 
industrialized with money its life 
blood. Truly, money is power, 


* * * 


Greek-Roman; although more than 
two thousand years old, they are so 
plentiful that it is a small collection 
that does not contain some Greek and 
Roman coins. In fondling these coins 
one does not look upon them as works 
of art picturing ancient history but 
thinks of them as surviving veterans 
of the makers of history, actual 
participants in the epochal events that 


By 


re 


made for the “Glory that was Greece” 
and the “Grandeur that was Rome.” 
* * * 

We are just emerging from a five 
year course in a Numismatic Finan- 
cial School with every prospect of 
taking a post-graduate course. The 
necessary financial maneuvering of 
the pupils to make ends meet has 
made our people money minded. For 
the past five years they have as never 
before studied money, thought money, 
talked money; and now understand 
and realize the important role money 
plays in their own and their nation’s 
life, Very shortly every coin collec- 
tion will be backed by an active coin 
collector and the old money tills will 
no longer just house a “few old 
coins,” but will be museums for pre- 
‘erving the relics of the money world. 

* * * 


VANITY OF GOLD 


To purchase heaven has gold the 
power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 
No, all that’s worth a wish — a 
thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib’d, unbought, 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to 
bind, 
Let nobler views engage the mind. 
—Samuel Johnson 
* * * 

Naturally Mrs. Postage did not 
raise her children to be soldiers for 
her stamps were born to be licked. 
It is Mother Money’s war chest of 
soins that back the boys at the front. 

* * * 

Yellow gold, yellow gold, free from 
moths, immune from mould, spent by 
youth, saved by the old. Oh, what 
tales you could unfold, of buccaneers 
and pirates bold, of peoples into 
slavery sold, of crimes so heinous 
they’re best untold. Yellow gold, 
yellow gold. 

x k * 

With the rejuvenation of silver 
Coinie says she is going to become 
an aeronaut and do some silver min- 
ing in the clouds’ silver lining. 


FRANK C., Ross 


For an elderly gentleman to leave 
some of his silver threads amongst 
the gold is bad enough, but it is 
much worse to come home with 
golden threads amongst his silver 
locks, 

* * * 

Scientists claim there is three 
trillion dollars worth of gold in the 
waters of the ocean. Coinie remarks 
that if the golden hued fish are the 
“gold-seiners” of the seas they have 
it all over their “gold-digger” sisters 
on the land. 

* * * 


“A whole coin is not a holed coin. 
* * * 

The initialed government is not a 
new deal. Most peoples lives are 
made up of initialed C.O.D.’s, I.0.U.’s, 
and P.D.Q.’s. The new initials are 
merely P.S.’s to our already “lettered” 
system. O.K, 

* * * 

Grounds for divorce; 
estate. 


Reno real 


* * *&* 


A friend in knead—the man with 
the dough. 

* * * 

Where there’s a Will there’s—gen- 
erally a Miss. 

a * * 

In judging a man, money uses a 
reflector, if in it he sees a coin col- 
lector, he feels mighty good, as really 
he should, for he knows the man is 
his protector. 

* *& * 

To be or not to be. Which is 
worse, to be a “stuck up” stamp or a 
“slick” coin? 

* * a 

The man who marries a “chicken” 

should expect to be “hen-pecked.” 
* * * 


Old friends are best, the tried and 
true; don’t trade them off for the un- 
tried new; so it is with coins, the 
old are best, cling to them most close- 
ly lest the new ones will not stand 
the test, 

* * * 

The election to Congress of a short 
sighted lawyer does not change him 
into a long sighted statesman nor 
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does election to a numismatic club 

change a short sighted coin specula- 

tor into a long sighted coin collector. 
* * * 

Souvenir coins for Kentucky and 
Maryland this year. Mighty good for 
one year. We are thankful President 
Roosevelt is a coin collector. At that 
rate we will scon have every state 
representec by a coin. What a collec- 
tion that would be, a complete set of 
our states, including Hawaii and 
Alaska, It would make geography 
lessons easy for the kids. It might be 
a good idea to have the numbers of 
stars on each coin to represent the 
number of the state; that is, if the 
state was the 25th state to enter the 
Union, then it would contain 25 stars. 

* * * 

“Once a lodge member, always a 
lodge member”; and too, once a coin 
collector, always a coin collector. He 
may slow up in his activities, but he 
does not give up the hobby. 

* * * 

Main Street is not a tributary of 

but a contributor to Wall Street. 
* * * 

What shall we name it? Senator 
Clark of Missouri introduced a bill 
to coin 2%c pieces. It contains five 





Wanted to Buy 


Any quantity, early and late 
dates, of obsolete extinct or 
foreclosed bonds, railway-indus- 
trial-utility. Send me your list 
with lowest prices for spot 
cash. 

Address: 


LIEBMANN 
WASHINGTON GROVE, MD. 


sc 




















THE COMMERCIAL AND AGRI- 


CULTURAL BANK OF TEXAS 


Charter was granted by the Colonial 
Government of Coahuila and Texas, 
April 30, 1835. The authorities of The 
Republic of Texas admitted the validity 
of Col. Williams’ Commercial and Agri- 
cultural Bank Charter. Finally com- 
menced business in Galveston in_ 1848, 
also established the Brownsville Branch 
at that time. The Columbia Branch 
commenced operators later. 


Commercial and Agricultural Bank 
Notes—Columbia Branch 


_ << in canoe” right —- Un- 
BMC cccccccccccccccccccsccceccecs $ .50 


20 Different Confederate Bills—some 
OOMORIDE, 0 04db 0.5 ¥.0dses v6.00 40.09.06 00% $1 
Old State — RROROES iscnccves 1 
1 1840 Bank Not 
ae NS errr rt er 
Set of Four Notes of The State Bank 
of Michigan—Detroit ° 
20 Different C. W. Tokens.......... 1.00 


D. C. WISMER, Numismatist 
HATFIELD . = siamedeunbe °~ 
Dp 
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words, entirely too many for a much 
used coin. Accustomed to penny, 
nickel, dime, quarter, half, it will be 
inconvenient to say “two and a half 
cents.” We used to have a half dime, 
why not call this a half nick? 


* * * 


Desiring to find out the slant that 
wives of coin collectors took at their 
husband’s hobby I interviewed the 
spouse of an officer of a coin club. 
She was for it 100%. Keeps him from 
being restless and nervous about the 
home. “When he comes home cross 
and eager for an argument,” she said, 
“T get out the old coin collection and 
ask him questions about some of the 
coins. In five minutes you would 
think he had never had a trouble in 
his life. And as to the money he 
spends on his coins,” she said, “he 
does not spend as much on them as 
he would otherwise on smokes, gaso- 
line and movies; and what is more, 
at the end of the year he has some- 
thing to show for his money.” Her 
advice to prospective brides is “for 
peace, comfort and durability get a 
coin collecting man.” 


* * * 


Some one truthfully said, “Not all 
old coins are valuable and not all 
valuable coins are old.” 

* * K 


In organization there is strength, 
power to accomplish things. The 
numismatic organizations prevailed on 
the government to exclude the recog- 
nized rare gold coins in the hands of 
collectors from the recall. 

* * * 


Thinking of Erin brings the green- 
back to the mind, 


x ee 


It is not all grist that goes to the 
mill. It was reported that $4,200 in 
bills was found in an old grist mill at 
Fullersburg, Ill. The finder, however, 
says he only found an old purse with 
a little money in it. The money is 
supposed to have been cached by an 
old settler who long ago operated the 
mill, 

* * a 

The small town editor is the town 
crier; he sees all and knows all; that’s 
his business, If you wish to do some 
propaganda work for numismatics 
show your collection to the editor, 
and he will, no doubt, give it a 
write-up. 

* * * 

Per diem means by the day. Coinie 
says her allowance is _ perdime- 
perdiem. 

* * * 

At the present rate, “digger min- 
ing” will supplant placer mining. 
Again we hear of a rich strike, or 
rather a rich dig. An Oregon man 
working on a river bank dug up a 
can full of old California gold pieces, 
Spanish and Roman coins, and old 
U. S. coins. Some fisherman of old 
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must have been using coin for bait. 

The dollar sign, $, is not, as so 

commonly believed, a combination of 

U. S. with the bottom of the U miss- 

ing. It is an abbreviation of pesos, 
* * * 


Every city, town, village, and ham- 
let should boast a coin club. The 
smaller the town the easier it should 
be to form a club, In large cities 
folks lead a very busy life with their 
comings and goings regulated by a 
formal routine, but in the small places 
people are more leisurely, more neigh- 
borly, and more interested in eaclk 
others affairs. If you are a collector 
in a smal] town invite twu r three 
of your coin minded friends to arop 
in and take a look at your collection 
and to bring yours along if you like.” 
It will become a custom and soon you 
will have a real coin club. 

* * * 


-It is not money itself, but the love 
of money, that makes misers of its 
lovers, A miser is one with a slinking 
body, a distorted mind and a shriveled 
soul, 

* * * 

A Montana man not wishing to be 
caught dead without funeral expenses 
asked Uncle Sam’s permission to 
carry $35 in gold in his pockets. The 
permission was given provided and if 
the coins were of the rarity class. 
One of the coins was an 1856 San 
Francisco $20 piece, Here’s hoping 
the gentleman will carry his collec- 
tion a long, long while before cashing 
in. 

* * * 

What is your brother doing now, if 
anything, Coinie? 

He’s in the banking business this 
winter Bill, 

Nonsense, your brother knows noth- 
ing about banking. 

He does so; he is banking the 
furnace every night at the apartment. 

* * * 


G. R, Turner in his “Do You 
Know” column says, “Earning one’s 
salt comes from the Latin word 
salarium, which means ‘salt money,’ 
and from which is derived our word 
‘salary.’”. Considering how difficult 
it is to find a salary salt must be 
scarce. If salt is money then placing 
it on a bird’s tail must be a form of 
bribery. And throwing it over your 
left shoulder is throwing away money. 

+ 6.2 


Certain types of wildcat currency 
are designated as “red dog” and 
“blue-pup.” Why tie these names on 
innocent, faithful old Towser. Why 
not place the discredit where it is 
due and call them “red-skunk” and 
“blue-polecat.” 

* aL * 

Don’t you like me just a little bit?” 

“Oh, yes, a little bit, twelve and a 
half cents worth.” 
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American Numismatic Association Meets 
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at Cleveland This Month 


i ec outstanding event in the 
numismatists’ world during Aug- 
ust will be the American Numismatic 
Association Convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 18 to 23. The Western 
Reserve Coin Club of Cleveland will 
be host to 150 members or so of the 
national organization at that time. 

One of the many highlights of 
the program will be the exhibit. Ap- 
proximately 100 cases of coins, med- 
als, and paper money from all nations 
and covering all periods of the world’s 
history from the earliest specimens of 
Greek and Roman coinage to the most 
recent issues of modern countries will 
be displayed. Old and curious moneys 
of the world will feature one exhibit. 
In other cases the Baluba copper 
cross or “ wife money” of Belgian 
Congo, and “spade money of early 
China, will be displayed. Inflation as 
practiced by the Roman Republic 200 
years before the time of Julius Caesar 
will be reviewed in another exhibit. 

The auction sale will comprise 600 
lots of fine United States coins, and 
it will be held Monday evening, Aug- 
ust 20. The list includes a large 
number of fine specimens of gold, pat- 
tern dollars and cents, and a varied 
collection of silver and paper. 

A trip will be made to Kirtland 
Temple, historic Morman church at 
Kirtland, Ohio, and home of the fa- 
mous Kirtland bank notes. 

Convention headquarters will be at 
the Carter Hotel, Prospect at Ninth 
Street. Registration tickets covering 
the complete program are available 
at reasonable cost, but for those who 
do not wish to take in all the enter- 
tainment, single tickets will be sold. 
The convention badge, a beautiful 
piece of medallic art, will be given to 
every one who purchases complete 
registration. 


=> 
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Carter Hotei, Cleveland, = where the A. N. A. meets August 
19 to 23. 


Each visiting collector is invited to 
make exhibits if it be no more than a 
dozen of his favorite coins. A special 
dealers’ bourse will be provided near 
the main hall which is reserved for 
exhibits only. 


Exhibitors are requested to reserve 
space well in advance of the opening 
day. For further information apply 
to the chairman of publicity, Ambrose 
P. Spencer, 13857 Ardoon Road, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


Tentative Program 
fas 


Saturday, August 18 


Morning—Registration, Carter Ho- 
tel. Placing of exhibits in the Rain- 
bow Room. 


Afternoon—Inspection of exhibits. 





Banquet hall of the Carter Hotel, Cleveland... Numismat. 
ists will gather here for their Annual National Society 
banquet on Wednesday evening, August 22 











Evening—Smoker for the men; en- 
tertainment. Movie or show for the 
women. Reception and buffet lunch. 


Sunday, August 19 


» Morning—Church attendance. Ex- 
hibits open. 

Afternoon—Drive about city and 
through parks. 

Evening—Open. 


Monday, August 20 


Morning—Exhibits open. Opening 
of the business session. Taking of the 
official photogr .ph of visitors. 

Afternoon — Exhibit of auction 
material and trading bourse. Tour 
and luncheon for the women, includ- 
ing such of the following as inclina- 
tion and time permits: Home in the 
Sky, Terminal Tower, WMK Radio 
Broadcasting Studio, Higbee Store. 

Evening—Theater party for the 
women. Auction sale. 


Tuesday, A ugust 21 


Morning—Business session. 

Afternoon—Scenie drive and visit 
to Kirtland Temple (Mormon temple 
and home of the famous Kirtland 
notes.) 


Wednesday, August 22 


Morning Session. 

Afternoon—Open for shopping and 
sightseeing. Suggestions for visitors 
are: Cleveland Airport; Cleveland 
Art Museum and its Fine Art Gar- 
den; Nela Park, laboratory of the na- 
tional lamp division of the General 
Electric Company; studios and broad- 
casting stations of either WTAM, 
WGAR, WHK, WJAY; Western Re- 
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Natural 
Federal Reserve 


serve Historical Society; 

History Museum; 

Bank. 
Evening—Annual banquet, Carter 


Hotel Ballroom. Dancing. 
Thursday, August 23 


Morning—Final Business session. 
Afternoon—Adieus. 


Convention Chairmen 


For information regarding the con- 
vention apply to one of the following 
committee chairmen. 

Registration—E. D. Windau, 1565 
East 17th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Entertainment—Dr. Y. A. Sargis, 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Exhibits and Auction—Charles J. 
Molnar, 33 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Publicity — Ambrose P. Spencer, 
1357 Ardoon St., Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Women’s — Mrs. H. L. Freeman, 
2260 Fenwick Rd., University 
Heights, Ohio. 

General—Harley L. Freeman, 1432 
East 47th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36" 
Spotlight on Curious 


Monies 
G> 
Back in the pre-Columbian age, the 
Zapotecan Aztecs of Mexico used cop- 
per money shaped somewhere in the 
form of a crescent. 


The World’s smallest denomination 
coin is one Pittes of Tegal, Java, and 
is made of lead. It takes 1,000 Pittes 
to equal one U. S. Cent. 


Tea has been used for money in 
Siberia, Turkestan, Manchuria and 
Tibetan. It generally is moulded into 
small bricks and labeled with value. 


Glass rings slightly larger than or- 
dinary ‘bead money has been used in 
Somaliland, Africa. 


Playing Card money was used in 
Canada about 1700 by the French. 
The cards were issued in denomina- 
tions of 32, 16 and 4 livres, and 40 
and 20 sols. 


Moose and beaver skins were used 
as lawful currency in Canada, then 
known as New France in 1674, 


Wild-cat skins were regarded as 
lawful currency at Niazara, Canada, 








COINS 

California d, quarter size, 27c; $% 
size, 53; erman, Austrian, R 
Japanese, Hungarian or Mexican bills, 5c 
each. Entire lot above, only $1.00. New 

- logue, 10c. Auction sale soon. 
Send for list. 012011c 

NORMAN SHULTZ 

Salt Lake City Utah 
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in 1740. One blanket was worth 
eight wild-cat skins. 


Bracelet money was used by natives 
of Angola, Africa, for money. 


Ring money was used by the ‘Gauls’ 
and in England and Scotland. 


The Drachma, which is the princi- 
pal denomination coin of Greece, 
originated from hand-full. Their 
early species of money was by tale 
instead of by weight and consisted of 
crude spikes. Six of these were all 
that the hand could grasp, or a 
“drachma.” 


Oxen was used during the time of 
Homer in Greece for money. History 
said that a woman who was gifted 
with several useful arts was worth 
four oxen. A suit of armor sold for 
nine to one hundred oxen. 


Bone money about the size of a 
quarter and probably made from a 
human skull, or thigh of enemies slain 
in battle, was used by the early 
American Indians. Finger bone tips 
strung with an intermingling of white 
wampum beads was used by some of 
the Indians of Western Tribes. 


Copper bars known as “Bonk” are 
used for money in Java. 


Glass bead money in white and blue 
colors known as Borjooke is used for 
money in the Masaqua district of 
Abyssinia, Africa. 


Fairy stones and St. Cuthberts 
beads were used as money in the 
north of England. 

“Go 


Maryland Commemoratives 


If you are wondering how to order 
your supply of the Maryland Tercen- 
tenary coins you will be interested in 
this communication from the Treas- 
ury Department over the signature of 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the 
mint. She writes HOBBIES as follows: 

“In response to your inquiry of re- 
cent date, please be advised that the 
Maryland commemorative coins may 
be obtained upon application to the 
Maryland Tercentenary Commission, 
Union Trust Building, Baltimore, 
Maryland.” 

Leonard Calvert is shown on the 
obverse of the Maryland tercenten- 
ary medal. At his left is a color- 
bearer and a seated Indian. To his 
right are Capt. Thomas Cornwallis 
and the Rev. Andrew White, S. J., the 
colony’s first historian. In the back- 
ground is the Ark, one of the ships 
on which the colonists sailed. Gov. 
Albert C. Ritchie is shown on the re- 
verse. The medal was designed by 
Hans Schuler, who also designed the 
commemorative half dollar, and was 
struck by the Medallic Art Co. 
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Recent Auction 
of Gold Coins 
fa 


United States and foreign gold 
coins comprising the collection of 
Waldo Newcomer of Baltimore elic- 
ited active bidding at the sale re- 
cently in the J. C. Morgenthau & 
Co. gallery, New York City, accord- 
ing to the New York Times. The for- 
eign gold was more representative 
than usual. For a 10-ducat piece of 
Branderburg-Anspach, 1628, the price 
of $71 was paid, and a 96-lira coin 
of the old Republic of Genoa, 1796, 
sold for $44.50. A 100-franc piece of 
Napoleon III, 1859, sold for $45.50. 
and the Jubilee 100 coronae of Fran- 
po Joseph of Austria, 1908, brought 

The Jubilee 100 krone of Hungary, 
1907, in two tones of gold, sold for 
$52 and a Charles Albert, 100-lira 
piece, Sardinia, 1834 sold for $53. 
Several early Mexican doubloons dur- 
ing the reign of Philip V of Spain, 
bearing dates from 1785 to 1747, sold 
for $31 to $32.50 and a Guadalajara 
doubloon of Ferdinand VII, 1813, 
brought $52.50. 


‘Good prices were paid for some fine 
United States $10 gold pieces from 
the New Orleans Mint, the 1841 date 
selling for $35, that of 1857 for $30 
and 1860 for $37.50. Eagles from the 
San Francisco Mint, 1855 to 1878, 
sold from $22 to $27.50 apiece. There 
also were some fine half-eagles from 
the New Orleans, Denver and San 
Francisco Mints with dates from 
1839 to 1899 which sold for an aver- 
age of $9.75 each. Thirteen eagles 
from the Carson City Mint brought 
a total of $350 and the Pan-American 
$50 slug, 1915, brought $177.50. 


gt 3d 
Found ‘An 1804 Dollar 
Q 


A Cincinnati man is looking for a 
worn and hungry looking Kentucky 
mountaineer who wandered into his 
office early last month to exchange an 
old coin for currency more readily 
negotiable. The Cincinnatian felt 
sorry for him, gave him $2 for the 
coin. The Kentuckian vanished. 

Only then did the new owner ex- 
amine the coin closely. It was an 
1804 silver dollar. 

There were only thirteen 1804 dol- 
lars issued. Two of them are in the 
Philadelphia mint, and practically all 
of the others have been located in the 
hands of collectors. The last one 
was sold in Texas in 1921 for $2,500, 
and if another one is put up at auc- 
tion in the near future it will prob- 
ably bring $3,500.00. 


“o° 
One cent pieces have been coined 


each year since the mint was opened, 
except in 1815. 
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The Birthplace of General 
Morgan 
ra) 


Richlandtown, Pa. 


“In regard io the disputed birth- 
place of General Daniel Morgan, men- 
tioned in the article “The Morgan- 
Cowpens Medal by R. J. Walker 
(HoBBIES, July 1934, p. 81), there is 
strong evidence to support the claim 
that he was born in Durham, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, In his His- 
tery of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
General W. W. H. Davis (Doyles- 
town, Pa., 1876) writes about it as 
follows: 


“The birthplace of General Morgan 
has been involved in mystery, but we 
believe the testimony we produce set- 
tles the question. His biographer 
fixes his place of birth at the little 
town of Finesville, on the New Jer- 
sey side of the Delaware, some five 
miles east of Durham, and states that 
his father was a charcoal-burner. 
This is an error, and his place of 
nativity should have been fixed on 
the west bank of the Delaware near 
the furnace. Our most important 
witness to prove our case is the late 
Michael Fackenthal, who died thir- 
ty years ago. He served in the Revo- 
lutionary army several times as sol- 
dier, officer, and the driver of a bag- 
gage-wagon. He often related his 
meeting with General Morgan, and 
that on one occasion Morgan told him 
he was born in Durham township, and 
described the house as standing in the 
corner of the field where the road 
from Eaton crosses Durham creek, 
and where a small stream empties 
into said creek. The spot designated 
is about a mile from the Delaware, 
on the farm of Anthony Laubach, on 
the east side of the Easton road. The 
house that stood there is remembered 
by John Dixon, and a large flat stone, 
that may have been the hearthstone, 
found on the site was recently brok- 
en. to pieces. The house stood near 
the creek. Michael Fackenthal, Jr., 
son of the above Michael, and a man 
of the highest respectability, related 
to our informant, Samuel H. Lau- 
bach, just before his death in 1871, 
the following, which he said was of- 
ten told him by his father: That on 
one occasion while he was serving in 
the army with Morgan, they were en- 
camped near a well, which getting 
low, none but officers were allowed to 
get water at, that Morgan said to 
Fackenthal, ‘Michael, you need not 
go to the creek to drink, you can 
drink at the well.’ Fackenthal re- 
plied that none but officers were al- 





lowed to drink at the well, whereup- 
on the general handed him his own 
sword to put on, after which he was 
not interrupted when he went to the 
well to get water. This statement is 
much more reliable than tradition, 
and we have faith in its truthfulness. 
The Fackenthals, father and son, 
were both men of unimpeached ver- 
acity. The Reverend Richard Web- 
ster, in his ‘History of the Presby- 
terian Church in America’ says that 
Durham township is the birthplace of 
General Morgan, and a writer in the 
Bucks County Patriot, of January 
1827, claims General Morgan as a aa- 
tive of Durham, and the son of a 
charcoal-burner. He (Daniel Morgan) 
was the son of James and Sarah 
Morgan, and was born near the Dur- 
ham iron-works in 1736. His parents 
were Welsh, and his father was en- 
gaged many years at the furnace. 
Daniel ran away from home at sev- 
enteen, and two years afterwards we 
find him driving a baggage-wagon in 
the disastrous expedition of General 
Braddock to Fort DeQuesne, now 
Pittsburg, in 1755. There were sev- 
eral Morgans in Durham. In 1783 
Abel Morgan was taxed for five hun- 
dred and thirty acres, valued at Pd. 
795. The same year Mordecai Mor- 
gan was taxed as a single man, as 
was Enoch Morgan in 1798. They 
may have been nephews of the great 
captain. James Morgan and his wife 
were alive in 1773.”—G. A. R. Goyle. 
‘  e@gM 


The Jackson Peace Medal 
o 
Frierson, La. 


One of the most interesting finds 
for this section of the country was 
the discovery of a Jackson Peace 
Medal. The Medal was plowed up 
near an old Indian camp site in Cad- 
do Parish, Sect. 9, Township 13, 
Range 12, by a negro farm hand. The 
negro gave the medal to E. D. Wil- 
liams, owner of the land on which 
the medal was fcund. Mr. Williams 
sold the medal to the late Dr. W. H. 
Morgan, on July 6, 1930. 


The medal was made of pewter, and 
is in excellent condition. On one 
side was the picture of Andrew Jack- 
son, with the inscription around the 
edge as follows:— 

“Andrew Jackson President of the 
United States—1829.” 


The reverse side shows the uni- 
formed arm of the government in 
hand clasp with the naked arm of an 
Indian. Just above is a _ crossed 
tomahawk and peace pipe with the 
inscription :— 
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“Peace and Friendship.” 
Dr. Morgan became quite interested 
in trying to ‘race this medal and 
wrote to The Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Indian Affairs, at 
Washington. In answer to Dr. Mor- 
gan’s inquiry, I quote from a letter 
dated October 4, 1930, as follows: 

“Answering your inquiry of Sep- 
tember 30 you are advised that the 
Andrew Jackson peace medals were 
issued to various chiefs, and it would 
be impossible to identify the one con- 
cerning which you ask. It is known 
that one of these medals was issued 
to John Jolly, a Cherokee chief on 
May 29, 1832. This was the largest 
size of this medal. A Jackson medal 
was also given to Chief Blunt, a 
Creek Indian.” 

The above information was fur- 
nished by Mr. C. J. Rhoads, of the 
Office of The Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Let us hear from others in Hos- 
BIES regarding Indian Peace Medals. 
—L. S. Frierson, Jr. 

“oY 
The Brimelow Issue 
of Necessity Coins 
o 

Wm. Brimelow of Elkhart, Ind., 
has sent this sidelight on Necessity 
Money to Frank C. Ross, contributor 


“to this department, and Mr. Ross has 


turned it over to the Forum Depart- 
ment. Mr. Brimelow writes: 

“It is with great pleasure that I 
can send some more dope on the 
Necessity Coins of the Brimelow 
issue. This information was secured 
from D. C. Wismer of Hatfield, Penn~- 
sylvania. Mr. Wismer tells me that 
they are as scarce as hens’ teeth, and 
that all he has is only eight coins 
in forty years of collecting. Wow! 








WE SELL AND BUY JU. S&S. COINS. 
Large Cents, 100 years old, » sera 30 
3 of same, 3 dates, postpaid......... 75 


6 of same, 6 dates, postpaid......... 1.30 
Silver 3c piece, postpaid.............. 25 
3 of same, 3 dates, postpaid......... :70 
6 of same, 6 dates, postpaid......... 1.50 


What do you need? What for Sale? 
a 


GARY COIN EXCHANGE 
Box 434 Gary, Indiana 








COIN COLLECTORS 
READ “THE NUMISMATIST” 


If not a collector now, subscribe 
and acquire a new hobby. 

Historical, Artistic and Instructive. 
Trial subscription 6 months only $1.00. 
10 specimens Austrian War Money ana 
booklet on coin collecting free. (No 
free samples of Numismatist.) tfe 

National Convention, Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 18-23. Visi- 
tors Welcome. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
ASSOCIATION 
Suite M, 95 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 
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I have been camping on these big 
fellows for some time, and I think 
that we might see a new deal for us 
down trodden collectors. I received 
a most refreshing letter from Mr. 
Wismer himself, 77 years of age, and 
going strong, he wrote a regular 
letter which follows: 


Necessity Coins of the United States 


“In 1861 when the Civil War com- 
menced between the Northern and the 
Southern States, all gold and silver 
coins disappeared from circulation, 
also United States cents were gath- 
ered and hoarded by the brokers and 
speculators, who sold them at a prem- 
ium of twenty per cent above “he 
face value of paper money which the 
United States first issued as legal 
tender in 1861, and the state bank 
notes which were circulated as the 
common paper currency from 1789 to 
1866. 


for private parties to issue tokens to 
be used as cents for change purposes. 
In addition it was a profitable busi- 
ness for private companies to engrave 
dies for coining tokens, and sell them 
to merchants at a margin of profit to 
place them in circulation. Many mer- 
chants had their names, addresses 
and business engraved on the pieces, 
which were known as store cards and 
merchants cards. Others were made 
by the private coiners without any 
names, addresses or business which 
have been designated as tokens. They 
were dated 1861, 1862, 1863-and 1864, 
but most of them were dated 1863, 
also many of them had no dates. This 
necessity currency was generally 
struck in copper, brass, bronze, lead, 
silver, white metal and nickel. In 
1862, the United States began to is- 
sue fractional paper currency in or- 
der to stop the issue of private frac- 
tional notes, one cen’; tokens and 
ecards. In 1868, Congress passed a 
law prohibiting the issue of tokens to 
be used as money, and their use was 
discontinued in 1864. The side of 
the token bearing the merchant’s 
name er the date has been called the 
obverse, and the other side the re- 
verse. 


Different mottoes appeared on the 
tokens. Some were embellished with 
Liberty heads, Indian heads, Wash- 
ington, etc. One token that was used 
considerably had a flag in the cen- 
ter surrounded with the motto: “The 
flag of our Union,” and on the re- 
verse “If anybody attempts to tear 
it down, shoot him on the spot,” in 
two circular inscriptions, with DIX 
in the center, which is known as the 
Dix token. 


Another rare token is that of the 
Brimelow issue. One of these cards, 
has on the obverse, head of Washing- 
ton, facing right. Geo. Washington, 
above, President, below. On the re- 
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verse around the outside, T. Brime- 
low druggist, 432 Third Avenue, N. 
¥. in the center Mortar and Pestle, 
dividing the date, 18 68, enclosed in 
a wreath, with one above. Another 
silver coin has the portrait of Ben 
Franklin on the obverse and in the 
center of the reverse is a mortar and 
pestle, around the edge is T. Brime- 
low, druggist.” 


“G6Y 
The State Arms Celluloid 


Buttons 
oO 


By CARL WICKLUND 


General description: Arms in sev- 
eral colors on white field. Name of 
state in one straight line under arms, 
Edge plain, Rev. in eight lines (first, 
seventh and eight curved), SWEET 
CAPORAL CIGARETTE, Buttons 
made by the Whitehead and Hoag 


\ Co., Newark, N. J. Pat. July 21, 1896; 
These conditions made it possible 


Pat. July 17, 1894; Pat. April 14, 
1896, Letters black. Pin back. Size 


Alabama. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 
District of Columbia. 
Florida, 
Georgia. 
Idaho. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana, 
Maine, 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
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Mississippi. 
Missouri. 


New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 
New York. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma Territory. 
Oregon, 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
South 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Utah. 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 
Washington. 

. West Virginia. 

. Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 


ota. 


Ancient Chinese Money 
oO 

The history of the coins of China 
date back perhaps 2000 years before 
Christ, or earlier, for the Chinese as- 
sert a coinage of forty centuries, and 
seem to have an origination all their 
own, being different from those of 
all other countries, yet created 
through the same necessity of hav- 
ing some metal of a certain value to 
use as a medium of exchange in 
trade. The metal used was mostly 
bronze, originated with the miniature 
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spade coins attributed by some au- 
thorities as 2000 B. C. They are un- 
inscribed and without perforation, 
and with open shank for inserting 
handle. The tao, the knife like shaped 
coin with a solid ring having square 
hole on the handle portion, are placed 
as about 300 to 600 B, C. As time 
went on the knife was reduced in 
length, first to about the length of 
a key, and finally the outceme was 
the round bronze coin with the square 
hole in the center called “cash,” 
which was used for nearly 20 cen- 
turies. They contain the peculiar 
hieroglyphics, indicating the emper- 
or’s name, authority and the value, 
which enables the Chinese scholar to 
trace back their rulers by this method 
as we did on the Roman and other 
coins. They also made use of porce- 
lain and small sea shells. 


The coins of Japan and Korea are 
similar to those of China, being dis- 
tinguished at times by the color of 
the metal and the symbols thereon. 
Chinese coins are mostly of brass, 
while Japan issued some of copper, 
and Korea, an alloy of both. The long 
use of holes on these Chinese coins 
and in most of the coins of Asiatic 
countries came from the need of 
stringing them like beads for preser- 
vation, as the Chinese and Hindus 
had no pockets in the few clothes 
they wore. Hence from the earliest 
time string has been the poor man’s 
pocketbook. 

“eo 


Coin Notes 
oO 

Massachusetts began to issue paper 
money in 1690; South Carolina, 1702; 
Connecticut, 1709; New York, 1709; 
New Jersey, 1709; Rhode Island, 
1710; New Hampshire, 1709-10; 
North Carolina, 1712-18; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1723; Maryland, 1733; Dela- 
ware, 1739; Virginia, 1755; Georgia, 
1755. 

* * * 

Paper currency is printed and fin- 
ished in sheets of twelve subjects. 
The finish includes imprinting the 
number in series. It occasionally hap- 
pens after a serial number is im- 
printed that the bill is discarded be- 
cause of some imperfection. Bills 
discarded are replaced with a perfect 
bill which has been prepared for such 
an emergency and bears a number 
not in the regular series, but which is 
distinguished by a star preceding the 
number. 

* *£ * 

The United States Mint was estab- 
lished in 1792. The first coins from 
the U. S. Mint were coined from sil- 
ver bullion delivered by George Wash- 
ington. This coin was known as the 
Washington half-dime. 

* * * 

Platinum coins were minted in Rus- 

sia from 1828 to 1845. 
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The city governors of Leyden issued 
credit notes on leather when the city 
was besieged by the Spanish army 
in 1574, 


* * * 


The edges of coins were first milled 
in 1631 to prevent the edges from be- 
ing cut off and the precious metal 
from coin being sold. After milling 
was adapted chipping the edges was 
easily detected. 


* * * 


The Continental silver, brass, tin, 
pewter and copper dollars of 1776 
and the Fugio cents of 1787 bore the 
curious motto; “Mind Your Business.” 

* * * 


The Massachusetts and the New 
England coins were first issued in 
1652. To avert the suspicions of the 
king, the date remained unchanged 
for thirty years. 

* * & 


Vermont and Connecticut coined 
coppers in 1785. New Jersey issued 
their first coins in 1786. 


* * * 
Tobacco and warehouse receipts is- 


sued after it was stored, were both 
used in Virginia as money. 








CLASSIFIED COIN ADS 








Please write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 





WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
gs price of 2; 12 times for the price 





WANT.TO BUY Lincoln cents in Unc. 
condition only, at wholesale. Want 1930 
and 1931 S, also most any earlier dates. 
State quantity you have and price. — 
F. E. Beach, Cambridge Springs, Pa. . 

au 





WANTED TO BUY Lincoln Pennies 
with mint marks D or S. Must be un- 
circulated. Write me quantity, price and 
dates.—R.. G. Longfellow, 484 Lowell 
Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 03211 





WANTED TO PURCHASE — United 
States paper money, oddities and curiosi- 
ties, all issues and values. What have 
you to offer?—Edward Stern, 87 Nassau 
St., New York City, N. Y. au3211 





WANTED—I desire to purchase a few 
collections or aceumulations of old paper 
money. If you have a collection or an 
accumulation for eale please communi- 
cate eo gr ay oa 836 Pied- 
mont Ave., N. Atlanta, Ga. tfe 





WANTED TO BUY —Cash for Coins, 
Paper Money, Medals, Tokens of any 
kind.—H. A. Brand, 174 Woolper Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. aup 





WANTED TO BUY — Commem 
Half Dolla Cen 


Fractio Curre: ney: Broken 
Bank Bills; C.S.A. Notes, etc. Circulated 
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DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 








Five cents per word, 1 era” 4c per 
word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times. 

FOR SALE—Large Cent, 6 Foreign 
Coins, & Bills and talog, 25c. eamer 
& Sons, 1112 Somerset St., Baltimore, 
Md. aul2063 





UNITED STATES — Large come. two- 
cent bronze, three-cent nickel and bar- 
ist, 25c. Thirteen dates large cents, 
1.00.—George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—$1.00 size, $1.10; 
$% size, 53c; $% size, 27c. La 

and list, 10¢c.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my53 


100. FOREIGN COPPER and_ nickel 
coins, $1.00; United States large copper 
cents, 15 different dates, $1.00; 10 differ- 
ent, over 100 years, $1.00; 10 different 
half cents, $2.50, postpaid.—Stephen K. 
Nagy, 8 So 18th Street, hacen se 

s 











UNITED STATES — Commemoratives, 
Maine, Grant, Pilgrims, 1920 and 1921, 
Lexington, Huguenot Walloon, Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial, uncirculated; In- 
dian head cents. A stamp brings 'price 
list.—R. G. Longfellow, 484 Lowell Ave., 
Newtonville, Mass. 83273 





COINS, MEDALS, paper money. Lists 
free.—Collector’s Exchange, 1536 Willing- 
ton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 83801 





SEND 10 cents for 4 coins and cata- 
sages of coin bargains. 25 different coins, 
ferent, $2.80, 100 mixed coins, age HE 100 dif- 
1 Ty oy Stamp and Coin 

, La Rakelan Ind. 812447 





SCARCE 1922 LINCOLN CENTS, 30c 
each; four for $1.00.—Roscoe, 376 North 
Main, Norwich, Conn. jal2063 





COIN AUCTION Early in February. 
Request Catalogue now. Contains rare 
U. S. Uncirculated Cents, Nickel, Gold, 
Silver, Commemoratives, ss = ics, 
Antiquities, etc. Co ents of 
paper money, etc., solicited for 
Auction. Terms: 25% on consi 
$25.00 or more; 35% if less. 
request. Auction Catal e, 3c.—Koin-X- 
Change, H-35. S. Dearborn, bee om 


» 
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FREE—Foreign Coin, Banknote, and 
ne coin gS posters tage 

val applican sending 

ham Coinco, West Springfield-5, Maas 


DEITRICK’S PAPER MONEY, cata- 
logue for 1934, listing all Nationa = 
age issues of Confederate money. Price 
L. Deitrick, 322 Libbie a, 
Ricimend, Va. au300s 


OLD COINS — Know their value. 33- 
page Banker’s Coin Book illustrated and 
an old coin. 10c (prices I pay).—Lemley 
Curio Store, Northbranch, Kansas. cmy64 


U. S. COINS, all different Cae 12 
large cents, $1.00; 5 1%: eents, $1.00; 5 2- 
cent pieces, 35c; 5 mint marked Tineke 
cents, 25c; 10 3-cent pig pieces, 90c; 
5 , aanee Tbe; 6 Liberty seated, 
$1.0 set of copper- aaah cents, 1859- 
tree, 8 dates), 60c; 20 Indian head cents, 











$1.00; 20-cent piece, 60c; dollar, be- 
fore 1830, 75c; % dollar, Li vty | seated, 
40c; % dollar, before 1830, % dollar, 


before Bano 65c; Trade fe ~s obsolete 
and » $1.25; Liberty seated dollar, 
$1. 50: 1799 dollar, $3.50; old style dollar 
bill, crisp, new cendition, $1.35; Civil War 
tokens, 10 different, 65c; 6 6 different Con- 
federate notes, 45c; 3-5-10-15-25-50-cent 
fractional ..notes, cemplete, set of 

values issued, $3.00; California gold 
tokens, 4% size, 23c; % dear size, 45c; 
the .2 for 65c. A large steek eof United 
States and foreign ceins always en hand 
and*'respectfully solicit want lists of se- 
rious —— Postage: and insurance 
extra. No lists i We Rabin, 905 
Filbert St., PP hiledeiphia, Pa. auc 


FOR SALE — Redeemed Trade War- 
rants from the oldest town in California, 
ten cents each plus postage. — Address 
either the Pacific Grove or Monterey 
Chamber ‘of Commerce, California. d5006 


‘LINCOLN CENTS, 1930, uncirculated, 
6s Nenad Cents. »__Dunlap, Flandreau, 
aul 











100 Apo COPPER and Nickel 
Coins, $1.00, paid. S. K. Nagy, 
South 18th St., pos hiladelphia, Pa. auld3 


FRACTIONAL. CURRENCY, 6c, 10c, 
25c, 50c notes, $1.35; 10c, 25c notes, 55c; 
8c, 35c, all used; 15¢ uncirculated, $1.25; 
3c. uncirculated, 60c; 10 different broken 
bank bills, $1.00; Bank of Clifton, Can- 
ada, $5 and $10 uncirculated, handsome 
set, .60c; Colonial bills, Md., N. J , Penna, 
(damaged), each 15c; per 10, $1.00. Post- 
age free.—Stephen K. Nagy, 8 South 18th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. aul58zZ 








COLLECT ANCIENT Roman Copper 
Coins of the 67 peers. shat reigned 
from Augustus to Theodos: An instruc- 
tive faseinating hobby. Write for list.— 

. P. Carey, 1218 Mullen Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 12447 





SOUVENIR CALIFORNIA GOLD 

Coins—$% _ size, 26c; $% size, 62c. Both 

65c. Round or Octogan. Set both, 4 coins, 

1.30. Lowest prices in America} Large 

llustrated coin mays ee!—Tatham 

Stamp & Coin Co., (i190), Vest Spri At 
d, Mass. 





FREE BARGAIN LIST. — Walter F. 
Aligeyer, Box 192, Newark, N. J.- d34p 





FREE LISTS of United States silver, 
gold and silv 


— currency, hg on request. 
et on my matiling or spec _ 
Kenneth . Lee, 6 ity et 
Glendale, di 





OLD COINS oe books, 2be their hen 
bankers coin boo! F Merr — 
ih’ Brunswick, 


page 
A. R. Du Plessis, 
Old Town, Maine. 

UNITED STATES COINS—All differ- 
ent dates—10 large cents, over 100 years 
old,. $1.00; 5 2c pieces, 30c; 7 3c nickels, 
45e; 8c silver, 60c; 1877 cent, uncircu- 
lated, $1.50; proofs, $2.50; 5c 1867 or 1868, 
uncirculated, 25ce; 1866 Rays, uncirculated, 
35¢; Commemorative Half Dollars, Pil- 

Sq Lincoln, Grant, Oregon, 
$1.25 ane Captain Cook, $6.25; Lafayette 
00, — Stephen - 





‘FOR SALE—Rare collection of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Coins. Some desirable 
pieces for museum, also old paper cur- 
rency. — F. Minuzzo, 571 Oakwood Ave., 
Lake Forest, Ill. aui001 


COINS FOR AUGUST, 1920 Pilgrim 
half dollar, $1.10; 1925 California, $1.50; 
1925 Fort Vancouver, $4.00; 1927 Ver- 
mont, $1.50. All Unc. Postpaid and guar- 
anteed to please.—F. E, each, Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa. aul 


LOWEST PRICE ever quoted—Calif- 
ornia Souvenir Gold—$% size round and 
octagonal; ne round and octagonal; 4 
. For dealers, 10 sets, $5. 06.— 
Wholesale Coin Book, 140 Parkway, East 
Orange, N. J. 82002 


UNITED STATES COINS—AIl differ- 
ent dates, 15 large cents, $1.00; 7 half 

cents, 00; 20c pieces, 50c; 10 half 
dunes Liberty seated, 80c; Liberty head 
dimes, 25c; Liberty head "% dimes, 30c; 
set of 8 copper nickel cents, 1859-1864; 
flying eagle cents, 1857 and 1859, 15c; 1 
different Civil War tokens, 60c; half dol- 
lar before 1833, 65c; Liberty seated dollar, 
$1.40; Trade dollar, $1.15; 1798 or 1799 
dollar, $3.00; post free.—Stephen K. Nagy; 
8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 5 Oe 

au 














PAPER MONEY Bought, Exchanged. 
—Arthur Machemer, Sinking Springs, 
Penna. 8304 


FREE!—32-page [Illustrated Premium 
Coin Book—while they last—send only 3c 
postage. What am I offered for beauti- 
ful 1907, $20 Gold Piece, St. Gaudens De- 
sign, uncirculated, condition, first highest 
bidder gets it —Carl Raskin, P. O. 2553, 
Dallas, Texas. aul501 
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Money in Ethnology 
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TRANGE forms of money, from 

woodpecker scalps to razor blades, 
which have been collected by the 
Smithsonian Institution from all 
parts of the globe, have been ar- 
ranged by the Divison of Ethnology 
as a part of the Smithsonian exhibit 
at the Chicago Century of Progress 
exposition this year. 

Curious as many of these mediums 
of exchange now seem, Smithsonian 
ethnologists say, they nearly always 
were closely associated, either actu- 
ally or symbolically, with the daily 
needs of the human beings among 
whom they circulated. 

One of the most curious, for exam- 
ple, is the old Chinese “razor money.” 
The iron razor, requiring a great 
amount of craftsmanship, was a use- 
ful object of value. It was a natural 
medium of exchange. Later it became 
a symbol of value rather than an ob- 
ject of actual utilitarian value in 
itself. It was then fashioned in 
bronze or even cut from the precious 
jade. In the process of simplification 
the blade was first eliminated leav- 
ing only the round handle with a per- 
forated center. 

The collection assembled at the 
Smithsonian Institution includes such 
articles as shells, bright feathers, 
axes, spear heads, fish hooks, blocks 
of salt, blocks of pressed tea and to- 
bacco, all sorts of skins, glass bot- 
tles, coconuts, eagle feathers, cacao 
beans, whale teeth, porcupine quills 
and teeth, tails of animals red hair 
from behind the ear of the flying fox, 
stone and clay beads, millstones of 
yellow limestone, hoes and spades, 
crosses of copper, ingots of iron, buf- 
falo robes, and hundreds of other 
articles. 

Among the most interesting arti- 
cles in the exhibit is the counterfeit 
wampum. True wampum was fash- 
ioned with much hand labor from the 
shell of the clam known as Venus 
mercenaria, which has a limited dis- 
tribution on the North Atlantic coast. 
Wampum beads circulated as money 
in string bundles tied together at one 
end. The historical ceremonial and 
treaty belts of woven wampum did 
not circulate as money. A family of 
European immigrants living in a New 
Jersey town, with the aid of steel drills 
and metal lathes, became proficient in 
making wampum from the shell of 
the common Busycon conch of the 
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Gulf coast. This counterfeit shell 
money found its way as far west as 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Massachusetts mint in 1652, metallic 
money was very scarce in New Eng- 
land. Musket bullets passed current 
at a farthing each, but nobody was 
compelled to take more than 12 at a 
time. In 16387 the shell money, or 
wampum, of the Indians was given a 
legal value of six for a penny, and in 
1640 it was ordered that white wam- 
pum pass at four for a penny and 
blue at two for a penny, and not 
above 12 pence in shells need be taken 
at a time unless the receiver desired 
more. 

The collection contains interesting 
examples of the African iron money 
which ranges all the way from bun- 
dles of miniature spears or knives to 
hoes. David Livingstone, for exam- 
ple, paid three iron hoes to have his 
party ferried across Lake Bemba. 
Iron weapon points for hunting or 
war likewise have a money, or ex- 
change value. 

The woodpecker scalp was in use 
as currency among the Hupa Indians 
of California. Cakes of salt are a 
general medium of exchange in parts 
of Abyssinia. Necklaces of certain 
varieties of shell beads pass for cur- 
rency in parts of Java, Borneo, and 
China. 

Indian tribes of the northwest Pa- 
cific coast in British Columbia and 
southeast Alaska had unique ideas 
of money. The slave was the stand- 
ard of value and, among the Tlingit, 
was worth in exchange from 10 to 
20 deer skins. The Kwakiutl Indians, 
like the ancient Mexicans, expressed 
values in terms of woven woolen 
blankets and, together with the Haida 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
placed an artificially high exchange 
value on large sheets of worked and 
decorated copper shaped like large 
war shields. One of these was re- 
puted: to be worth 1,000 blankets. 
Later this copper or shield money 
was fashioned from the sheet copper 
off ships’ bottoms instead of from 
pure copper nuggets, and conse- 
quently deteriorated in value. 

“oo 


American Money 
o 


The first American money was In- 
dian money, or wampum, used uni- 
versally in New England about 1635. 
This name was given to the white 
beads made from the stems or inner 
whorls of a sea-shell found on all the 
south coast of New England. When 
strung they were called WAMPUM- 
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PEACE, meaning strings of white 
beads. 

The first mint of the Colonies was 
set up in Boston in 1652 to coin sil- 
ver into “Pine Tree” money. Most 
of the silver came from the West 
India trade and the coin obtained 
from the pirates—the Buccaneers of 
the Spanish Main,” who spent most 
of their plunder with our Puritan 
ancestors on New England shores. 

Barter played an important part 
with the Colonies due to the scarcity 
of coins so that cattle, boards, skins, 
grain, tobacco, etc., were mediums of 
exchange. 

The first American paper money 
was first issued by Massachusetts in 
1690. It was the year before the 
establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land. An expedition had been sent 
out against the French in Canada; 
and returning without the hope for 
plunder, and in a state of misery, the 
soldiers were clamouring for their 
pay. So 7,000 pounds were issued in 
notes from 5 shillings to 5 pounds. 
The form of these notes or bills was 
as follows: “This indentured bill, of 
ten shillings, due from Massachu- 
setts colony to the possessor shall be 
in value equal to money; and shall be 
accordingly accepted by the treasurer 
and receivers subordinate to him, in 
all public payments, for any stock at 
that time in the Treasury” they cir- 
culated at par for 20 years until re- 
deemed. 

It is interesting to know that the 
First Bank Notes were issued in 
Sweden in about 1660 by Palmstruk. 
He became very unpopular, on ac- 
count of his notes, at home, so that 
he had to leave the country, follow- 
ing which the Government of Sweden 


‘decided that it was not such a very 


bad thing. So they took possession 
of the bank which Palmstruk had 
abandoned; and that bank today, is 
the Great Central Bank of Sweden. 


Coin Curiosities 
Oo 

The most ancient coins are of elec- 
trum, four parts of gold to one of 
silver. 

a ae 

The Lydians were the first to coin 

money, this was about 1600 B. C. 
* * * 

Brass money, according to Homer, 
was in-use among the Greeks as 
1184 B. C. 

* * * 

During the reign of NUMA POM- 
PILIUS, 700 B. C., an experiment 
was made with wooden money. 

* * * 

The first man to put his own image 

on a coin was Julius Caesar. 
*-* * 

Over 1,000 series of Greek ceins is- 
sued by independent cities are known 
to exist. 
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Notes and Queries 
oo 


A peter I started conducting this de- 

partment I have used various 
methods for presenting information. 
There have been articles of a general 
nature, others on specific subjects (as 
far as our correspondence is con- 
cerned we do not know that anyone 
read the Raleigh article in the June 
issue), and finally in last month’s is- 
sue we devoted our space almost en- 
tirely to Questions and Answers. 
This last method seems the most con- 
sistently popular as practically every 
letter that comes in is a request for 
information. These questions are best 
answered by the direct method of re- 
peating them and then answering 
them. So, let us again start off with 
a few of those lately received. 


Q.—I have a copy of “American 
Universal Geography,” by Jedidiah 
Morse. It was published in Boston 
in 1806. Is it of any value? 


A.—Not much. We are quite fre- 
quently asked about this book in vari- 
ous editions. The edition appearing 
in 2 vols. (1796) brought $4.50 when 
sold at auction in 1918. 


Q.—Are first American editions of 
translations of value? Are first 
American editions of English authors 
such as Barrie, Shaw, and Gals- 
worthy, of value? 


A.—It would take me the rest of 
the summer to really get anywhere 
towards answering these two ques- 
tions in detail. Collectors are dis- 
playing particular interest (although 
I have not heard of their spending 
much money) in translations of Rus- 
sian authors. The main reason for 
this interest is due perhaps to the 
fact that few people can read the 
Russian authors in their original, a 
condition that does not so generally 
apply to the French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian, Scandinavian, etc. An- 
other reason for the interest in Rus- 
sian translations is of course due to 
the fact that some of the very great- 
est books have been written by Rus- 
sian authors. Therefore, first Eng- 
lish translations of Tolstoy, Dostoev- 
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ski and others are becoming cf more 
and more interest to collectors. 

As regards your second question, 
all we can say is that very often 
when the American edition appeared 
before the first English edition it be- 
comes of major importance to the 
collector. If the first American edi- 
tion appeared after the first English 
edition but contained material not in 
the English edition it would also be 
of interest. The reverse is also the 
case where American authors fir-t 
appear in print in English editions. 
However, all sorts of exceptions ob- 
tain and almost invariably books 
must be individually considered and 
no general rules can be made. 


Q.—I sent you a list of 130 books 
which took me over two hours to pre- 
pare and you never replied. 

A.—Ordinarily letters that are to 
receive no reply go right into the 
waste basket. There are various rea- 
sons why they receive no reply, the 
usual one being that the questions 
are repetitions of questions already 
answered or about to be answered in 
these pages. Other reasons are il- 
legibility and insufficient information. 
It happens that your list had not been 
destroyed when the above inquiry 
was received and so I am able to 
answer definitely as to just why you 
received no reply. Briefly, you listed 
books that in some cases have been 
printed in over 100 different editions 
in the past, merely by giving the au- 
thor and title. You failed in every 
case to indicate when, where, and by 
whom published. You failed to men- 
tion anything about binding or con- 
dition. You probably feel that I 
should have written and told you all 
of them (as perhaps many others who 
have not heard from us for the 
same reasons may feel the same) but 
I assure you that if I did so I would 
have no time left to answer those who 
write properly and give the full de- 
tails we have repeatedly requested in 
our HOBBIES articles. 


Q.—Can you tell me what a copy of 
“Kit Carson’s Life and Adventures 
from Facts Narrated by Himself,” 
published Hartford, Conn., 1874, 
would be worth? 





A.—A copy was recently offered in 
a booksellers catalog for $8.50. 


Q.—I have “The Pictorial Times” 
from March, 18438, to June, 1845, 
bound in 5 vols. What are they worth 
and where can I sell them. 


A.—They are not easy to sell. A 
similar run sold for $12 in 1922. When 
trying to sell them be sure the poten- 
tial buyer is informed that they con- 
tain contributions by Thackeray. He 
may not know this. 


Q.—Recently I submitted you a 
list of 39 books I wanted to sell. You 
replied that they were of no particu- 
lar value. Why did you say this see- 
ing that I later sold them to a book 
‘dealer for $15. 


A.—I am glad you brought this up 
as I have made the same reply many 
times and others besides yourself may 
have wondered. Briefly, to me 39 
books worth only $15. are of no par- 
ticular value. When I receive a list 
such as yours on which I see nothing 
listed that appears to me as worth 
$10 or more I consider the books 
listed as having no particular value 
except such value as should be obvi- 
ous to their owner. The world holds 
millions of books worth less than $10 
each and frankly I have no intention 
of ever attempting to appraise them 
sight unseen. My object in giving 
any values at all is merely an attempt 
to save from destruction books of 
definite importance—this I consider 
a useful work. What happens to 
books that are common and very often 
worthless holds practically no inter- 
est for me whatsoever. 


Q.—How does one tell a first edi- 
tion of “Kavanaugh” by Longfellow? 


A.—The title page bears the date 
1849; In the earliest state the word 
“end” is omitted at the bottom of 
page 188 and the list line on page 
173 reads in part, “At the sight of 
him.” A correct first edition as above 
is usually worth around $5.00. 


Q.—Will you please recommend a 
few books that will give me informa- 
tion about pook collecting, first. edi- 
tions, etc.? 
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OLD BOOKS WANTED 


We are in the market at all times for 


Books ard Pamphlets pertainin 

ican History. Send for clas 

list. : 
THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 

914 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


to Amer- 
fied want 
s834c 





NEWTON (A. Edward) The Amen- 
ities of Book-Collecting. This book 
is more inspirational than practical 
perhaps. It has undoubtedly done 
more to develop book collectors than 
any book previously written. The 
same author has three other books 
(all in print at $5 each) which may 
also be recommended, namely, “This 
Book-Collecting, Game,” “A Magni- 
ficent Farce and Other Diversions 
of a Book Collector,” and “The 
Greatest Book in the World and 
Other Papers.” 


JOHNSON: (Merle) American First 
Editions. New York, 1932. This 
book is out of print but booksellers 
can usually secure copies. The pub- 
lished price was $10. It gives 146 
bibliographic check-lists of Amer- 
ican Authors. 


WINTERICH (John) A Primer of 
Book Collecting. New York, 1927. 
Gives elementary details on how to 
tell first editions, what makes books 
rare, etc. The same author pro- 
duced another. book entitled “Col- 
lector’s Choice” in 1928 and in 
1929 a volume entitled “Books and 
the Man.” The first two titles are 
out of print and not too easily 
found. The third mentioned is also 
out of print but was published at 
$5 and is readily securable at that 
price. Although it treats of in- 
dividual authors and specific books 
it holds a great deal of general in- 
formation regarding first editions 
and how to tell them. 


CURRIE (Barton) Fishers of 
Books. Boston, 1931. $4. Packed 
full of interesting comment and in- 
formation on first editions and book 
collecting. 


CURLE (Richard) Collecting Amer- 
ican First Editions. Indianapolis, 
(1930) $10. <A _ limited edition 
which is out of print. No collector 
of first editions of Bryant, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Whittier, etc., could 





. ayn Punishment 


Amazing stories of prac- 
tices among all classes of 
society. Also, many other 
curious, absorbing  vol- 
umes, unusually illustrat- 
ed, unabridged and pri- 
vately printed. Descrip- 
tive ILLUSTRATED 
catalogue in sealed én- 
velope. Send stamp. State age and occu- 





pation. Address: dc 
THE GARGOYLE PRESS 
Dept. AG 70 Fifth Ave. New York 
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possibly do without this book. It 

is by far the best general book in 

its field. 

MUMEY (Nolie) A Study of Rare 
Books. Denver, 1930. Limited edi- 
tion. Contains numerous facsimiles 
of title. pages of first editions and 
rare books. Published at $15 and I 
think out of print. However, most 
rare book dealers have copies for 
sale. 


The foregoing are some of the best 
books of recent years. Many others 
could be listed. Reading these and 
then studying the catalogs of dealers 
in rare books should make a sound 
foundation for book collecting. 

“oEY 


A New Book by Newton 
© 


On September 21 a new book en- 
titled, “Derby Day, and Other Ad- 
ventures,” by A. Edward Newton, 
will be issued. It will be illustrated 
with numerous halftones and a 
frontispiece in color. The price will 
be $4, 

There will also be a limited and 
signed edition which will contain in 
addition a novelette by Charlotte 
Bronte reproduced in facsimile from 
the original written just 100 years 
ago. This facsimile will be folded 
into the booklet of 18 pages to fit into 
a pocket in the binding of the book. 
As this booklet is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to read, it will be reprinted as an 
extra chapter in the Autographed 
edition, which thus becomes a Char- 
lotte Bronte “first” as well as a New- 
ton “first.” The price of this edition 
will be $10 and we consider it a first 
edition that it is.going to be a pleas- 
ure to own. 

“oor 


Pushcart Bookselling 
a 


Has it ever been your ambition to 
sell miscellaneous old books by the 
roadside? If so, and before you start 
such a venture, read an article written 
by Alan Devoe entitled, “Books by 
the Roadside.” It appeared in the 
January 1934 issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

“G6rY 
Rare Books Always 


in Demand 
a) 

It is obvious that some rare books 
and first editions sell more readily 
than others. It puzzles book scouts 
and book hunters at times as to just 
why a bookseller will pay them pos- 
sibly twice as much for one book as 
he will for another while at the same 
time he marks them both the same 
retail price. The answer is usually 
quite simple. 
pays the high price is on the “Want 
List” of possibly a half dozen of his 
customers while the other although 
just as scarce and just as important, 


The book for which he - 
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it not just as popular with the col- 
lector. The bookseller places it on 
his shelf where as far as he knows 
it may remain for years awaiting a 
purchaser. Lowering its price won’t 
sell it any faster so it obviously is 
absurd to expect him to handle it on 
the same margin as he handles the 
book he buys and turns over within 
a few days. We list below a few 
books that the average rare book- 
seller could sell ten times as fast as 
he ever picks them up. They are not 
always expensive books, some of them 
having a retail value of possibly less 
than $10, but they are all decidedly 
saleable: 


Lindbergh, The Economic Pinch. 

Awful Disclosure of Maria Monk. 
New York, 1836. 

Bourke, Snake Dance of the Mo- 
quis of Arizona, New York, 1884. 

An Act to Incorporate the City of 
Chicago. Chicago, 1837. 

Fan. By Henry Harford. 3 vols. 
London, 1892. 

Beverley, Present State of Virginia. 
London, 1705. 

Hunter Steigel Glass. 
1914, 

Kinzie, Narrative of a Massacre at 
Chicago. Chicago, 1844. 
Balestier, Anna's of Chicago. 

cago, 1840. 

The above are titles I see listed time 
and again in the trade journals of 
booksellers as books urgently wanted. 
I pass the information on to HoBBIEs 
readers for what it may be worth. 


“eo 
Continuing our alphabetical list of 
modern English and American first 
editions worth money— 
NoTEeE:—Values as here given are 
an attempt to approximate present 


market value. We forget what these 
books have brought in the past and 


Cambridge, 


Chi- 





Pony Express 
Courier 


The Western Monthly filled with 
short true stories of “The Old West.” 


This is one magazine that is all 


“OLD STUFF” 

Short items and incidents about 
early mining days, Pony Express 
Riders, Indians, Stage Robberies. etc. 

Fifty cents a year—5 cents a copy. 


No samples free—send postage. 
auc 


Agents Wanted. Address Manager 


Pony Express Courier 
PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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of their future values we attempt no 

predictions. 

HENRY (0.) Cabbages and Kings. 
New York, 1904. Must have Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. on the spine. 
$25-35. 

HENRY (0O.) The Four Millions. 
New York, 1906. Must have Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. on the spine. 
$10-15. 

HERGESHEIMER (Joseph) The 
Three Black Pennys. New York 
1917. In the earliest state the pub- 
lisher’s medallion on the half-title 
is two inches from the bottom of 
the page. The paper has a yellow- 
ish tint and the book measures 
15/16” including the covers. $10- 
20. 

HEWLETT (Maurice) Forest Lov- 
ers. London, 1898. $10-20. 

HODGSON (Ralph) The Last 
Blackbird and Other Lines. Lon- 
don, 1907. -Author’s first book. 

$8-10. 

HOPE: (Anthony) The Prisoner of 
Zenda. Bristol (1894). List on 


page 311 has only 17 titles. Around 


$10. for the average good copy. 

HOUGH (Emerson) The Covered 
Wagon. New York, 1922. First 
edition has a small figure (1) at 
botton of last page of text. $10-15. 

HOUSMAN (A. E.) A Shropshire 
Lad. London, 1896. $75-125. 

HOWE (E. W.) Story of a Coun- 
try Town. Atchison, 1883. $25- 
35. 


HOWELLS (Wm. D.) Rise of Silas 
Lapham. Boston, 1885. In the first 
issue the list of books before the 
title page is headed “Mr. Howells’ 
Latest Works.” $10-20. 

HUDSON (W. H.) The Purple 
Land. London, 1885. 2 vols. Pre- 
ferred eopies have 32 pp. of adv. 
at end: Author’s first book. Deal- 
ers usually ask better than $100 
for fine copies. 


HUDSON (W. H.) Green Man- 
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sions. London, 1904. In preferred 
copies the back cover does not have 
publishers design. $50-75. Copies 
with the design bring much less. 

HUNEKER (James) Mezzotints in 
Modern Music. New York, 1899. 
Author’s first book. $5-10. 

HUNEKER (James) Chopin. New 
York, 1900. $5-10. 

HUXLEY (Aldous) The Burning 
Wheel. Oxford, 1916. $15-25. 

“OEY 


Auction Prices 
2) 

On the evenings of June 20 and 
21 the Chicago Book and Art Auc- 
tions conducted their final sale of 
the season. Some of the prizes real- 
ized were extremely low although the 
better items held up quite well: 
COOPER, Last of the Mohicans, Phil- 

adelphia, 1826. 2 vols. Rebound. 

By no means a fine copy $34. 
FANNY BURNEY’S Evelina. Lon- 

don, 1778. 8 vols. Rubbed, e- 

backed, repaired, title pages of vol- 

umes 2 and 8 in facsimile. With 
all of these defects and more it 
brought $200. A fine copy in the 
original boards represents a value 
of possibly $5000 or even more. 
FOLEY, American Authors, 1795- 

1895. Boston, 1897. This biblio- 

graphical classic which in the past 

has realized amounts upwards of 
$50 sold for $12. 


HERNDON & WEIK. Lincoln. Chi- 
cago, 1890. 3 vols. Contents fine 
but with binding slightly rubbed 
and with minor repairs. $20. 

On the second evening of the sale 
some of the Limited Editions Club 
books went for from three to six dol- 
lars each. A first edition of Milton’s 
Poems, London, 1645 with the frontis- 
piece portrait in facsimile and some 
repairs brought $100. ~- O’Neill’s 
“Strange Interlude” in the Limited 
and signed edition sold for $20.50. 
Booth Tarkington’s “Monsieur Beau- 
caire. New York, 1900 brought $20. 


———_==19 ==> ——— 


Pioneer Printer 


Collects Library 


of Volumes on Printing 


fo | 0/4 
By VIRGINIA MAxson 


HOBBY that grew out of his 
lifelong bread-and-butter job has 
become the chief interest in the soli- 
tary life of John Springer, 83-year- 
old pioneer printer of Iowa City. 
Begun when he was a lad of 16, 
pegging away at his first job as 
printer’s devil on the Iowa State 
Press because his father had died and 
there were six children at home to 
support, Mr. Springer’s collection of 
books about printing has grown 


through the years until now it num- 
bers more than 1,400 volumes. 

In additon to those devoted exclu- 
sively to the art of printing and ty- 
pography, he owns several hundred 





> 
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room, in 1867, young Springer de- 
termined to make printing an art, and 
began collecting and studying all the 
books he could find on the subject. 
He acquired thus an.aesthetic appre- 
ciation of setup and type faces that 
helped him later produce the most 
artistically effective publications ever 
issued by the Iowa State Historical 
Society. 

A valuable specimen of the Spring- 
er collection is one leaf from a first 
edition of Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales,” He had it in his possession 
more than-a year without knowing it. 

After buying a volume about print- 
ing called “William Caxton,” pub- 
lished by the Caxton Club of Chi- 
cago—a limited edition of 252 vol- 
umes printed on handmade paper—he 
learned that in 148 of these books 
had been inserted a leaf from a first 
edition of “Canterbury Tales.” 

He failed to find such a leaf in his 
volume, and stacked it on a shelf 
among his other books. A year later 
he found the page tucked in a pocket 
in the back cover of the Caxton book. 

Collector Springer owns all the 
Grolier club books—deluxe editions cf 
rare printing published at irregular 
intervals by the famous Grolier club 
of New York, whose membership is 
restricted to some fourteen or fifteen 
hundred. 

Only two volumes remain to be se- 
cured to make his set of Pennell 


books .. . volumes written or printed 
by the author and artist, Joseph Pen- 
nell . . . complete. 


His oldest piece of literature is an 
early history of the reigning families 





Frank Rosengren’s 
Old Book Shop 


We Buy and Sell 
AMERICANA 
RARE BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS 





1741 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 
(Phone Greenleaf 9820) 











AMATORY CHRIOSA 


volumes of unusual editions which Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 


make his complete library, a very pri- 
vate sanctum on the third floor of 
the Iowa City Masonic Temple, a 
most interesting spot for true book 
lovers. 


BOOKS eins 
THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


After his first month in the press Dept. Z, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of France, printed in 1515 in Mainz, 
Germany, shortly after the invention 
of printing. It is a slender little book 
with parched yellowed pages and an 
interesting V-shaped Latin inscription 
on the back page. 

“For four hundred years Latin 
scholars have tried to translate that 
paragraph,” Mr. Springer explains 
when he displays his prize. “It’s a 
peculiar cast of Latin, and all they’ve 


been able to figure out so far is that- 


the book was written by a monk for 
Emperor Maximilian. The rest is 
illegible.” 

His copy of “Moral Proverbs,” 
translation made in 1859 by William 
Blades, contains four famous auto- 
graphs, One of Blades, who had pre- 
sented the book with signed compli- 
ments to J. Payne Collier, noted 
Shakespearian critic, At  Collier’s 
death the book reverted to Skibbs, a 
famous London bookseller, who in- 
scribed his name on the flyleaf, Later 
it was bought by Poet Eugene Field, 
who added his name to the list of 
autographs. 

The stooped picturesque figure of 
Mr. Springer . . . frock-coated, with 
a flowing bow necktie partly hidden 
by long white hair... is a familiar 
one at book sales and auctions. He 
believes he has never been duped in 
a purchase. 

“There are certain things I always 
look for in buying,” he says. “I al- 
ways compare the book I am consid- 
ering with another one published by 
the same printer, to see if the type 
is the same. 

“Then I try to identify individual 
traits of the printer, such as a pecu- 
liar division of words—a character- 
istic of Bodoni printing. I also check 
up on former owners of the book.” 

In his spare time Mr, Springer 
works at preparing a bibliography of 
printing books with short reviews of 
each and editorial comments. 

a Te 


CLASSIFIED BOOK ADS 











WANTED TO BUY 





Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. (Cash in 
advance.) 





Any book or pamphlet 
en + Cunillicothe. Local diaries, rec- 
ords and letters. Other old books, any 
subject. Correspondence invited. — John 
M. Stevens, Chillicothe, Ohio. au3001 


WILL BUY, in quantities, old news- 
papers prior to 1860. YS also exchange 

—W. E. Smith, 6613 N. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. my1244i 


WANTED — American Turf Register 
and Sporting Magazines, 1830 to 1846 
monthly parts, eer covers or bound 
volumes. Cash.—Wm. J. Watson, Wayne, 
Penn. n12672 


WE BUY_ Americana, Local gg 
Genealogy, Early Exploration, West, In- 
dians, Travel, Wars. Books, — 











Book Shop, Inc., 18 West 56th St., New 
York City api2234 


HOBBIES 





WANTED—Items pertaining to Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—A. H. Griffith, Fisy, ise 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, bt 

si 








WANTED—Single copies or complete 
set of Young Klondikes magazine pub- 
lished about 1900. Must be in good con- 
dition.—J. Reischmann, 2170 N, Maple- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 83001 


OLD BOOKS wanted on all subjects 
including Law, for immediate cash. 
Want list sent.—James Lewis Hook, 13 
Snowden Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 012003 


hg hd Pa, Books and Pamphlets 
on Wisconsin.—William Maloney, a aeeee 











age, Wis. 2021 
WANTED—Old American photographs 
of all types, including daguerreot: of 


general interest made before 1875. Also 
photographic books of this period. —Dr. 
Robert t, University of Kansas, Law- 
ence, Kansas. 812843 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID in 
immediate cash. Western History. Any 
book, pamphlet, map, view, manuscript, 
early magazine or newspaper files deal- 
ing With the pioneer history of any state 





original photographs. Any book, -. 
phlet, broadside or manusceiy by 
about Lincoln, any date, ~— ee 

any Lincoln songster, oke ik, sheet 
music, campaign man badges or _ 
venirs. Accounts of overiand journeye t 
the oo Guides for Emigrants to the 
West. especially: to California gold fields, 
1848- Pg to Kas-Neb. gold fields, 1858- 
60; to Colo., Mont., Ida.., Nev., 1860-70; 
to’ Black Hills, 1873-80. California, any- 
thing on pioneer days. Cattle trade, cow- 
come ranch life. Chicago imprints before 
1850. Confederate items, 1860-65. Ill., Ind., 
early material before 1840. Accounts of 
Indian captivities and fighting. Biogra- 
phies of Lincoln, 1860, in paper covers. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA. 
zine, 1916 to date, 75c per year. 
extra. Indexes not always - stock. 
stock other titles. — Emil J. Schirl, 75 
lin Ave., Chelsea, Mass. au3003 


BOOKS FOR SALE — History, Travel, 
Nature, West, Indians, fiction, ancient. 
List free. —Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. cmy43 


BOOKS PERTAINING to _ financial 
booms or to speculative and money- 
making schemes.—Sylvan L. Joseph, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 84003 


FOR SALE—Two thousand back num- 
ber copies National Geographic Maga- 
zines for collectors, students and schools, 
at ten cents up. 
years and most of those 
numbers. 














BACK COPIES “HOBBIES” Magazine 
supplied.—Fred H. Kenney, Route 32, 
Eugene, Oregon. 6p 


GUMMED STICKERS—Name, address, 
500—25c. — Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, 
Eugene, Oregon. op 


TRAVEL and NATURAL HISTORY 
Books. d for my latest list on Nat- 
ural History, most all branches, and 
— books on South and Central 2 
ica, Africa, India, Asia, Australia, South 
Seas, etc. No antiques or oddities, but 
all fine works, such as a busy business 
man would want. Closing out ot entire lot, 
over a thousand items.— 
202 Westminster Road, Rochester, N. Y. 











RARE noor re GUIDE. Over 
one thousand books wanted with indi- 
vidual prices paid. First editions identi- 
fied. Books purchased. Correspondence 


caer Sent 
one dollar. Philadelphia Rare Book Gal- 





Personal reminiscences of Lincoln, 
rial sermons and addresses, anti-Lincoln 
paces Lincoln assassination, conspira- 
and capture of pan ge . 
Wilkes iy Barly folding maps of all 
Western states. ontana. Anyth! 
early days. Bound volumes of historical 
pamphlets. Political material, 1860 and 
1864. Pony express, overland — and 
mail. Western railroads. Reports, sur- 
veys, projects, especially of pa fe to the 
Pacific. Santa Fe trail, trade and traders. 
Vigilance committees, outlaws, sheriffs. 
Wyoming. Anything ‘historical. I am in 
the market for material on Western his- 
tory and Lincoln every day in the year. 
Immediate attention to all quotations.— 
M. Briggs, 506 S. Wabash, oe. 


MAGAZINES — Any issues: Colophon, 
Fortune, Esquire, Amazing and Weird 
Tales, Transition and Madison’s Budget. 
—J. M. apne 1213 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. ap12861 

WANTED—Old and New Books, Prints. 
Submit on consignment for highest cash 
bid.—H. Marlowe, Winfield, Ill. aul143 


WANTED—Old and New Books, Prints, 
Correspondence invited. —H. Marlowe, 
Winfield, Ill. aulb2 


WANTED — Loan on Americana, ete. 
See ad in Wanted to Buy (Stamps). — 
Ferguson, 62 W. 15th St., Chicago 
Heights, Il. aul 




















a: ge issues of Geographics. 
rite, giving condition and price.—E. 8S. 
Mller, 504 Conklin Ave., Binghamton. 
my12612 


SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
pa classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 











AMERICAN HISTORY in Rhyme “Un- 
forgetable.”” 25 cents. — Caroline Logan, 
Dillsburg, Penna. ja5891 


m.. FRANKLIN'S Poor Richard Alma- 

1733, fac-simile, limited edition, 40 
teguther with list of Frankliniana. 

Curio Shop, Shippensburg, Pa. ‘auss22 


RARE BOOKS, magazin 
ictures. Music supplied. — Arcane, 1 ne, dat 
dison, Chicago. 


WANTED—Books on the Indians, the 
Middle West, the South and the West, 
early explorations, early scouts, trappers, 
missionaries, frontiersmen, in fact any- 
thing on the pioneer life of America, 
whether books, pamphlets, diaries, let- 
ters, photographs or maps. Books, pam- 
phlets and prints on the Indians espe- 
cially wanted, in any quantity. — John 
Van Male, 3331 EB. 14th Ave., Denver, 
Colo. jly12486 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—72 Volumes 
of thé War of the Rebellion Official 
Records. — Wendell O. Yount, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. aul1001 


BOOK DEALERS and COLLECTORS. 

lete “ee edition of the works of 

Some Thackeray and how to tell 

them Gie a few left, 50c.—Richard, 

349 Summer Street, New Bedford, ess 
au 


BOOKS ON HOBBIES FOR SALE — 
Your Hobby Among Them. List of One 
Hundred Subjects, all of Special Interest 
to Collectors. Free. Thousands of books 
in Stock. Send Your Wants.—Huston’s 
Old Book Store, 92 Exchange St., Port- 
land, Maine. aul091 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS ON TO- 
bacco. About 300 pieces in English lan- 
guage. Worth $1,500 in ‘“‘good’’ times. 
Will swap for literary material, stamp 
coliection, well-bred colt or building lots 
in Japan. — Harry M. Konwiser, 181 
Claremont Avenue, New York City. op 























DIME NOVELS 





WE BUY, eell, eo}, Fnag Eovele 
8 pu shed 


nickel novels, old 
by Tousey, Beadles, Munro, Street Smith, 
etc.—H. Bragin, 1525 W. 12th 8t., = 
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AMERICAN MILITARY ARMS 


a> 


Conducted by WALTER C. WHITE, JR. 


Rifled Muskets, 


1855 to 1865 
oo 

HE Model 1855 Rifle Musket in- 
troduced the use of the Maryland 
‘tape primer and was the first arm of 
the new official calibre of .58, which 
was to continue until the end of the 
Civil War. The 1855 musket is 59% 
inches long and has a barrel 40 inches 
long. The lock has a compartment in 
front of the hammer, with a hinged 
cover, which contains the tape primer 
and the mechanism for feeding one 
primer to the cone each time the ham- 
mer is cocked. The hammer is curved 
to the rear to allow for this compart- 
ment, and has a knife edge under the 
lip to cut off the fired primer. The 
lock plate is 5% inches long and is 
bevel edged. The stock is held by 
three flat bands, each held by a band 
spring forward of the band. The 
butt plate is curved to fit the shoulder. 
1855 muskets made after 1858 have 
a small steel patch box cover in the 
stock, held by three screws. The cone 
seat on the barrel is of a new form 
with a curved outer surface and hav- 
ing a clean out screw. Copper caps 
could be used in place of tape if de- 
sired. The ramrod had a cup shaped 
end to fit the conical bullet, and was 
held in place by a swell in the rod 
which bore against the stock. The 
rear sight had two leaves, long and 
short, each having a notch at the top 
for sighting. The stock extends a few 
inches beyond the upper band and has 
a metal tip. The front sight serves 
as a bayonet stud also. The bayonet 
is of the socket type with an 18 inch 
blade. The socket is secured by a 

locking band and screw. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War 
it was decided to discard the Mayn- 
ard primer system and rely upon the 
copper percussion cap only. The 
Model 1861 Rifled Musket in appear- 
ance resembles the 1855 with the 





omission of the primer compartment 
on the lock plate and the patch box 
on the stock. The barrel is of the 
same type with the same cone seat, 
the hammer is of the same type with- 
out the knife edged lip. The rear 
sight base is slightly different and the 
sight leaf is now a single leaf with 
a peep or aperture. Bands, band 
springs, stock tip and ramrod are the 
same as in 1855. This Model 1861 
arm was made in 1861 and 1862 at 
Springfield and even later by some 
contractors. 

In 1861 a special model was adopted 
to be made by three contractors. 
Since it was made by these three only 
it is not necessary to go into detail 
describing it, except that bands were 
curved in outline and held by screws 
on each band instead of springs, and 
the hammer curved forward instead 
of to the rear. Most of the parts, al- 
though resembling Springfield parts, 
were peculiar to this arm. The three 
contractors were: Colt’s, Lamson 
Goodnow & Yale, (L. G. & Y.) and 
the Amoskeag Co. 

Springfield produced a new model 
in 1863 which resembled the special 
model described above, but which dif- 
fered from the regular Model 1861 in 
the following particulars: The cone 
seat is circular with a flat outer sur- 
face which is stamped with an eagle. 
The hammer is curved forward and 
is bevel edged. The bands are held 
by screw. instead of springs. The 
ramrod is of the cupped end type but 
has no swell, being held by a spring 
or “spoon” concealed in the stock. The 
presence of this may be determined 
by the appearance of a small pin 
through the stock about 4 inches in 
front of tke lock plate. The rear 
sight base is slightly different -nd 
there are now two leaves, each having 
an aperture. The sling swivel on the 
trigger guard bow, although still riv- 
eted in place, as on previous models, 
is slightly different in shape. 





In 1864 a modification of the rifled 
musket produced the Model 1864, 
which differed from the 1863 in the 
following details: The bands, still of 
the curved surface are again held by 
springs. These band springs are 
slightly longer than the 1861 type 
were. The ramrod is now of the Eng- 
lish Enfield type with a slotted end 
for a cleaning rod. It is held by a 
spoon as in 1863. The rear sight base 
is changed slightly but the leaves are 
‘as in 1863. The guard bow sling 
swivel is held by a screw instead of 
being riveted as before. The barrel, 
lock and hammer are as in 1863. This 
type rifle was made in 1864 and 1865 
at Springfield and by a few contrac- 
tors. Most contractors continued 
either Model 1861 or Model 1863 to 
the end of the war. 

Civil War rifled muskets may be 
found which do not seem to comply 
with any particular model. Some have 
parts of two or three different models, 
These are usually found dated after 
1863, but this is by no means a rule. 
Sudden demand for a large quantity 


of arms was sometimes responsible - 


for these hybrid models. Springfield 
or the contractors, confronted by such 
a demand assembled such parts as 
were available into complete rifles. 
Repairs made by Ordnance personnel 
or company artificers were responsi- 
ble for others of the class of “Mixed 
Models.” The collector need not shun 
these arms because they cannot be 
labelled according to the regulation 
types. A few of the extreme examples 
would add to any collection of: the 
Civil War period. Some contractors 
made arms which did not correspond 
to any regular model. A few of these 
will be described in a future issue of 
HOBBIES. 

Each of the models of the rifled 
musket had a shorter model, known 
as a rifle or as an “artillery” model, 
which had all the characteristics of 
the long rifle but were about 49 inches 
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long with a 33 inch barrel. This type 
had two bands, placed in the same 
position as the two lower bands of 
the long rifle. These are less likely 
to follow the model regulations than 
the longer arms. Most of them are 
assembled from parts or are long 
rifles cut down. Some had the end of 
the barrel turned down to take the 
socket bayonet, others were not fitted 
for a bayonet. The 1855 rifle in the 
short length was a standard model 
and was fitted with a sword bayonet 
having a brass handle which engaged 
with a stud on the right side of the 
barrel. These bayonets are 26% 
inches long, the blade being 21% 
inches. Many of the small parts on 
“artillery” rifles were of brass in- 
stead of iron, but of the same type 
as the iren parts. Such weapons with 
brass parts should not be confused 
with similar weapons made or as- 
sembled by the Confederates. Au- 
thentic Confederate arms are stamped 
“C. S. A.” on the lock plate an? tang 
of butt plate. 

The Model 1855 sword bayonet was 
copied during the Civil War by sev- 
eral contractors and used on special 
arms. Usually these later bayonets 
would not fit the 1855 rifles, being of 
the same type but different in detail. 


ae Shad 
Virginia Manufactory 
a 


The following notes were contrib- 
uted by L. D. Satterlee and were 
taken from Volume 9, Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers. The notes 
give an outline of the events and con- 
tracts at the Virginia Manufactory 
from 1799 to 1801 and contain much 
of interest to the collector of flintlock 
muskets and rifles. 

April 3, 1799—Application of Henry 
Bell, of Madison, for post of Superin- 
tendent of the new arsenal to be 
established. 

Arms issued to Virginia Militia 
from May 24, 1792 to April 17, 1799: 
8,786 muskets, 8,786 bayonets, 3,786 
cartridge boxes. Arms returned: 138 
muskets, 127 bayonets, 112 cartridge 
boxes. 

June 15, 1799—Contract for foun- 
dation for armory, to Moses Bathes. 

July 1, 1799—Quarterly return of 
arms: 7, 045 muskets in good order, 
226 muskets with unground bayonets, 
403. muskets cleened and put away, 
72 bayonets ground, 50 stands re- 
paired and sent to Capt. Spears, 50 
stands sent to Capt. Alexander Mc- 
Rae. 

August 27, 1799—Committee to ex- 
amine armory reports little work 
done on foundations. 

September 24, 1799—Home and 
Wheeler to the Governor, propose to 
manufacture arms at their factory in 
Culpepper, 1,000 stand in 15 months 
on Cook’s plan. American eagle to 
be engraved on lock plate. Charles 
Williams wants appointment of Mas- 
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ter Armorer at Richmond. October 1, 
1799, was from Harpers Ferry. 

October 19, 1799—Mention of work 
on trip-hammer foundation. Mention 
of contract to Robert Pollard for 
arms. 

November 21, 1799—Robert Pollard 
offers arms at New York, $10.00 per 
stand. 

December 28, 1799—Balance of 4,- 
000 stand of arms from Robert Pol- 
lard has arrived at Richmond. 

August 12, 1799—Robert McCor- 
mick & Co., of Globe Mills, in answer 
to an advertisement for 4,000 stand 
of arms, proposes to make them at 
$13.40. 

November 5, 1799—Governor ac- 
cepts McCormick contr .ct, guns to be 
of Charleville pattern. 

November 20, 1799 — McCormick 
states will commence delivery first 
Saturday in year 1800, 50 stand per 
week. Asks what mark they should 
bear. 

January 2, 1800—Jacob Cooke to 
manufacture arms, Charleville pat- 
tern at $13.50. 

January 8, 1800—Pollard has ap- 
pointed Major William Preston to 
value arms. 

January 21, 1800—Philadelphia, R. 
McCormick & Co., ask to be released 
from further security. 

January 27, 1800—Value of arms 
of Mr. James Swan, Boston: 2,732 
first class, worth 50 cents less: 108 
second class, worth 75 cents less: 83 
third class, worth $1.50 less; 71 dam- 
aged, worth $3.00 less. Valued by 
William Preston and J. Pryor. Valua- 
tion objected to by Alexander Quar- 
rier. 

February 12, 1800—John B. Scott 
at Halifax states that Virginia will 
have 25,000 arms. 

March 18, 1800—Governor refuses 
to pay for Pollard arms. 

April 3, 1800—Council grants fur- 
ther sum of $4,2000 for arms. Al- 
lows $10.00 per stand. Reports on 
foundation of tilt hammer. 

April 12, 1800—Pollard hopes to 
deliver arms by June 1, they are at 
Hamburg. Locks were made separate. 

May 3, 1800—Robt. Pollard’s agent 
agrees to take $10.00 each for 3,791 
and $8.00 for 71 damaged, $3.33 1/3 
for 108 with stocks lost. 

April 1800—George Williams offers 
to clean muskets for 50 cents and 
stamp for 12 cents. 

May 9, 1800—John Clark goes to 
dismal swamp for shingles. 

May 30, 1800—Cleaning and stamp- 
ing going on. Stamped name of com- 
pany and number of regiment. 

July 5, 1800—Mention of work on 
armory buildings. 

August 7, 1800—R. McCormick 


commended for zeal in fulfilling con- 
tract. 

August 28, 1800—John Davis pro- 
poses to manufacture 1,000 stand at 
$13.33 1/3 at Morgan Town. 
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September 2, 1800—Robt. Pollard 
announces 60 stand at Rockets, last 
of Swan’s contract. 

September 6, 1800—John Shee an- 
nounces ist delivery muskets made to- 
day. 

September 8, 1800—Pollard has ex- 
amined one case of arms, does not 
think they are good. 

September 10, 1800—John Shee en- 
closes bill of lading 2 chests of arms 
shipped. 

September 15, 1800—$6.00 for Pol- 
lard arms. 

September 5, 1800—Report of Man- 
ufactory, walls of two wings will be 
roofed soon. 

October 2, 1800—John Clark exam- 
ines Swan’s arms, are worth $5.75. 

October 2, 1800—Bill lading for 4 
chests of arms from McCormick to 
Samuel Coleman. 

October 6, 1800—More brick for 
armory. . 

October 31, 1800—McCormick does 
not make punctual delivery of 50 
muskets disposed of last draft for 
1,100 at a loss of $120.00. 

November 1, 1800—Lime and bricks 
for manufactory. 

December 17, 1800—Shipment of 
arms by McCormick by sloop Sally 
for Virginia. 

December 20, 1800—George Wheeler 
asks advance of $4,000 on contract 
for arms being manufactured by him. 
Proposal of Wheeler and John Bront 
of Maryland to manufacture 4,000 
stand by June 1; rifles $17.50, bay- 
onets $18.00, pistols $145.00 per pair. 

December 31, 1800—Swan arms 
proved and removed to penitentiary. 

January 20, 1801—John Clark hired 
Col. Quarriers shop for sorting na- 
chinery for manufacturing arms. 
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Early Gun Dealers 


Advertisements 
ans 


The following advertisements were 
copied from files of early newspapers, 
by L. D. Satterlee. 

From the Massachusetts Centinel, 
Boston, Mass., June 21, 1788: 

FIRE-ARMS. A number of Mus- 
kets, with or without bayonets, also 
RIFLE-GUNS, very cheap, to be 
sold at No. 60 Cornhill. 

From Massachusetts Centinel, July 
3, 1790: 

Companies may be supplied with 
complete stand of Fire Arms made in 
London for the East India Company. 
Their goodness is too well known to 
need a recommendation. Samples may 
be seen at No. 60 Cornhill. 

From Massachusetts Centinel, Sat- 
urday, July 2, 1791: 

Charles Sigourney has just im- 
ported from Germany a large supply 
of steel barrel Fowling Pieces, horse- 
men’s pistols, hanger and sword 
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blades, high finished German steel 
plate saws, etc. 

From the Columbian Centinel, Sat- 
urday, February 1, 1794: 

FOR SALE—A great variety of 
small-arms of English and French 
manufacture. Inquire of Moses Wal- 
lach, Auchmutty’s Lane, South-end. 
Credit given if desired. 

From the Columbian Centinel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., June 2, 1798: 

GUN LOCKS—One thousand gun 
locks, cheap for cash or approved 
credit, for sale. Also wanted, 5 or 
600 Gun Barrels—By John Ames, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, County 
of Plymouth, May 19. 


From Columbian Centinel, Septem- 
ber 22, 1798; 

Nathaniel Emmes—Respectfully ac- 
quaints those gentlemen who have 
favored him with their employ and 
the public, that he has taken a store 
or. Washington street, South-end, Bos- 
ton, where the Gunsmiths business is 
carried.on in its various branches, 
with neatness and dispatch. Fire 
Arms of various kinds for sale at 
moderate price. 

From Columbian Centinel, October 
24, 1798: 

Good cannon made by John Brown, 
at Providence. 

From Columbian Centinel, Decem- 
ber 8, 1798: 

Cannon 4 to 18 pdrs. cast at Salis- 
bury Founderies, Stephe: Higginson 


& Co. 
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Organization and Uniform 
of the U. S. Army 
2) 


During the Revolution the highest 
point in the organization of the Con- 
tinental Line was in June, 1781 
when it consisted of 49 regiments of 
infantry, 4 regiments of artillery, 4 
regiments of mounted and dismounted 
dragoons, and 1 regiment of artificers. 
On August 21, 1782, the light infan- 
try companies, which had previously 
been a part of each infantry regi- 
ment were set apart into separate 
battalions. 

At the close of the Revolution the 
Continental Line was practically dis- 
banded and the militia returned to its 
several states and was disbanded or 
kept inactive. The army at this time 
consisted of 1 regiment of infantry 
and 2 companies of artillery, with the 
necessary staff of officers. The infan- 
try wore: Dar blue coats with white 
facings, linings and buttons. White 
worsted shoulder knots for non-com’s, 
silver epaulettes for officers. Bla:k 


cocked hats with white binding and 
black plume. White vest and breeches. 
Black gaiters or leggings. White cross 
belts with white metal buckle. Black 
stock. The artillery wore the same 
uniform as in 1777; dark blue coat, 
faced and lined with scarlet. Buttons 
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and button hole edging, yellow. White 
vest and breeches. Black cocked hat 
with yellow edging, black plume with 
red top. Gold epaulettes for officers 
and yellow worsted shoulder knots for 
non-com’s. Buff belts and white cra- 
vats. General officers wore the buff 
and blue of 1780 with gold epaulettes 
bearing silver stars. 

The army on January 3, 1784, con- 
sisted of 700 men. On June 2, 1784, 
it was reduced to the lowest point 
ever reached a total of 80 men. The 
entire regular army consisted of Al- 
exander Hamilton’s old battery of 
artillery, which was divided between 
the two most important posts. Fort 
Pitt receiving 25 men and West Point 
the remaining 55 men. The highest 
officer in the army was captain. This 
army did caretaking and guard duty. 
The uniform was the old artillery uni- 
fcrm. 

The army was re-organized on 
April 12, 1785, and was termed a 
“Legionary Corps,” consisting of a 
mixed regiment of 8 companies of in- 
fantry and 2 of artillery. The high- 
est officer was lieutenant colonel com- 
mandant. The uniform of 1783 was 
continued for dress but hunting cos- 
tume was worn for the frontier serv- 
ice which the new army performed. 
In winter a bearskin coat and coen- 
skin hat was added. On October 20, 
1786, two companies of artillery were 
added to the regiment. The infantry 
became a separate regiment in Octo- 
ber 3, 1787, leaving the four artillery 
companies under separate command. 
In this year the musicians received a 
new uniform of red coat, blue breeches 
and vest. The chief musician wore 
silk epaulets. 

On April 30, 1790, the army was 
re-organized into one infantry regi- 
ment of three battalions, each bat- 
talion containing four companies. The 
artillery was a separte battalion of 
four companies. The Indian fighting 
uniform issued at this time was as 
follows: 1 hat or helmet; 1 coat; 1 
vest; 2 pairs of wool or linen over- 
alls; 4 pairs of shoes; 4 shirts; 2 
pairs of socks; 1 blanket; 1 stock and 
clasp; 1 pair of buckles. 

Infantry officers after January, 
1791, wore black half boots, white 
pantaloon and white double breasted 
vests. The old type hat and coat 
were continued. On March 3, 1791, 
another regiment of infantry was 
added to the army. The highest of- 
ficer was now major general. 

On March 5, 1792, there were 6 
regiments of infantry, one of which 
was a mixed regiment of two infan- 
try battalions and a squadron of four 
troops of light dragoons. The artil- 
lery battalion was continued. The 
uniforms were substantially as in the 
Revolution. The dragoons wore brass 
helmets with white horsehair plumes 
and carried long dragoon sabres with 
steel mountings. These were the Hes- 
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F. Theodore Dexter 


Antique Arms Dealer and Publisher 


910 Jefferson St. 
TOPEKA - - - KANSAS 


A.R.C.A. ARMS QUARTERLY, pub- 
lished four times per year, and dealing 
with antique arms exclusively, now 
reduced in price from $2.00 to $1.00 
per copy. Illustrates, describes and 
prices over 100 different types of arms 
each issue. Sample copy, $1.00 post. 
paid. 34 
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Contrary to Very Common Custom 
(“Shift With”) 
The House of Shiff 


North Woodstock, New Hampshire, 


does not steal his from the ignorant or 
the destitute and then offer little but the 
attraction of a cut price. From hand 
cannon, culverins, treen ware, ship 
models (glass cased), some of the finest 
dated and fully authenticated powder 
horns and Kentucks in captivity, through 
De Luxe military and sporting specimens 
to magnificent International Match, Win- 
chester Scheutzens and Springfields, and 
in addition to modern arms, of the best 
makes only. Not dozens nor scores, but 
hundred upon hundred. Yours at an ap- 
preciable saving or the convenience of 
exchange (plus a nominal handling 
charge). With but very few, each of a 
great many kinds, at any one moment, I 
can serve you best if you tell me what 
you have ee want so taht I can hold 
for you sts cost you but their post- 
age. Each g * -%, fully guaranteed 
and on approval, of course. Voluntary 
references in your vicinity. 
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sian type saber with single strap 
guard. For the remainder of the of- 
ficers of the army the sabers were as 
follows: Field Officers saber; three 
feet in length. Company Officers 
saber, two feet six inches in length, 
Artillery officers having brass or gilt 
mounted sabers and infantry officers 
steel mounted sabers. The pattern of 
these sabers was not strictly pre- 
scribed, only the measurements and 
mounting. During the Revolution the 
sabers were mostly of English man- 
ufacture. At the close of the Revolu- 
tion the French make became more 
popular as with everything else. The 
dragoon saber was usually patterned 
after the Hessian type. 

On May 8, 1792, the Militia Law 
organized the militia into divisions 
and brigades. This did not affect the 
regular army. The regular army was 
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organized on an entirely different sys- 
tem copied from the ancient Roman 
legion. The army was now termed 
a “Legion,” consisting of four “Sub- 
legions.” A Sub-legion contained 1,- 
280 men in 12 battalions of infantry; 
1 battalion of riflemen; 1 company of 
artillery and 1 troop of dragoons. 
This system, planned on September 
11, 1792, and effective on December 
27, 1792, made each Sub-legion a sep- 
arate tactical unit. Officers wore 
cocked hats with plume of the color 
of the Sub-legion. Enlisted men wore 
the round leather hat or cap with 
plume and binding of the color of the 
Sub-legion. The colors were as fol- 
lows: 1st Sub-legion white; 2nd, red; 
8rd, yellow; 4th, green. The 1st and 
8rd wore black wigs and the 2nd and 
4th wore white wigs. 


A corps of Artillerists and En- 
gineers was added to the Legion on 
May 9, 1794. This consisted of 4 bat- 
talions of 4 companies each, absorb- 
ing the 4 artillery companies already 
in the Legion. This corps wore brass 
helmets with red plumes. The infan- 
try were issued round hats with a 
three inch brim with a strip of bear- 
skin across the top from front to 
rear, 7 inches high and 7 inches wide. 
They also received 2 hunting shirts; 
2 pairs of linen overalls; 2 pairs of 
shoes, 


On October 31, 1796, th : army was 
again re-organized into 4 regiments f 
infantry; 2 companies of light 
dragoons, and the same corps of artil- 
lerists as before. Officers of infantry 
were tc have coats reaching to the 
knee and fully trimmed, with scarlet 
lapels, cuffs and standing capes. 
Lapels and cape 2 inches wide and 
cuffs 8 inches wide. Buttons, white; 
white breeches, white vest with small 
pocket flaps having 3 small buttons 
on each. Black stocks or cravats. 
Cocked hats; full boots with black 
tops. Dragoons and artillery uni- 
forms were as before. 


On April 27, 1798, the Corps of 
artillerists and engineers was to be 
increased by 3 regiments. The threat 
of war with France in 1798 was re- 
sponsible for the increase of the army 
on paper. Regiments were provided 
for but never organized and a table 
of uniform regulations, the most com- 
plete since the Revolution was drawn 
up. The first increase was on July 
16, 1798, when a volunteer army of 
12 regiments of infantry, and a regi- 
ment of light dragoons, consisting of 
the 2 old troops and 6 new was au- 
thorized but never organized. 


The uniform regulations of Janu- 
ary 9, 1799, were to provide for the 
paper army of 1798 as well as the 
regular army as it had been organized 
in 1796 and April, 1798. Officers were 
to wear: Cocked hats with a black 
cockade having a white eagle in the 
center and plumes designating rank 
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as follows: Commander-in-Chief, Ad- 
jutant General and Aides, white 
plume. Major General and Aides, 
white and black plume. Brigadier 
General and Aides, white and red 
plume. Inspector General and De- 
partment, blue _ plume. Quarter- 
master General and Department, 
green plume. Field and Company Of- 
ficers, red plumes. The uniform for 
the Commander-in-Chief and other 
General Officers was to be: Dark blue 
coat with buff lining, capes and cuffs, 
yellow buttons; no lapels. Buff 
breeches and vest in winter; white 
vest and breeches in summer. Epau- 
lettes; gold with silver stars. Com- 
mander-in-Chief, three stars. Major 
General, two stars. Brigadier Gen- 
eral, one star. 


Aides to Generals were to wear the 
uniform of regiment or corps, or if 
not assigned to <= regiment or corps 
were to wear a blue and buff uniform 
similar to Generals and with gold 
epaulettes of their rank. Infantry of- 
ficers were to wear a blue coat with 
white buttons and facings, lined with 
white and to reach to the knees. White 
vest and breeches. Artillery officers 
the same except that lining to be red. 
Cavalry, or dragoon officers, green 
coat with white button:, white linings 
and facings; white vest and breeches, 
helmet caps. Officers epaulettes were 
to be silver, worn as follows: Colon- 
els, 1 epaulet on each shoulder. Ma- 
jors, 1 epaulet on right shoulder, 
shoulder strap on left. Captains, 1 
epaulet on right shoulder. Lieuten- 
ants, 1 epaulet on left shoulder. 
Cadets, 1 shoulder strap on left 
shoulder. 


Enlisted men were to wear a uni- 
form similar to officers, with a shorter 
coat. Cocked hats with a tin eagle. 
(Although not mentioned this eagle 
was gilt or brass covered) the eagle 
being. on a black leather cockade. 
Epaulettes to be red worsted. Ser- 
geant-Major and Quartermaster Ser- 
geant, one on each shoulder. Ser- 
geant, one on right shoulder. Cor- 
poral, one on left shoulder. 


Flank companies had red wings on 
their shoulders. Musicians wore coats 
of the color of the facings of their 
corps. The chief musician wore two 
white worsted epaulettes. The Civil 
Staff was to weer plain blue coats 
with yellow buttons, white breeches 
and vest. No lace except on epau- 
lettes. 


Buttons were to have regimental 
number in center on the device of the 
corps. 


On March 2, 1799, a further in- 
crease was made in the paper army. 
It was now to be 24 regiments of in- 
fantry, 1 regiment and 1 battalion of 
artillerists and engineers, and 3 regi- 
ments of cavalry. Each regiment 
was to contain 2 battalions of 5 com- 
panies. The corps of artilleries was 
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to be 4 battalions of 4 companies 
each. 


On March 14, 1799, the war hys- 
teria being over, the army was re- 
duced to its previous state of 4 regi- 
ments of infantry, 2 of artillerists, 
and 2 troops of light dragoons. In 
fact it never had risen much above 
this figure since 1796 except on paper. 
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The Leonard of Easton 


and Canton 
oo 


Eliphalet Leonard of Easton, Mass., 
manufactured guns for the govern- 
ment during the Revolution. He 
found difficulty in securing steel for 
gun parts and experimented with the 
manufacture of steel himself, being 
probably the first to make steel in the 
Colonies. His son Jonathan, later 
called “Quaker,” moved to Stoughton 
and founded a forge in 1788 together 
with a man named Kinsley. Guns 
were made at this forge but the date 
they were first manufactured is not 
known. Stoughton was divided into 
several towns later, the part in which 
the Leonard forge was located became 
Canton. It is known that-guns were 
made by Charles Leonard on the 1808 
contracts in a forge nearby. Charles 
was son of “Quaker” Leonard. Guns 
were made by the Leonard’s during 
the War of 1812, but the records do 
not state whether the elder Leonard 
made any at his forge in addition to 
those made at the C. & R. Leonard 
forge. Charles Leonard received at 
one time $11,000 for contract arms. 
He had manufactured 2125 model 
1808 muskets between 1809 and 1812. 
He became captain of a militia com- 
pany in Canton in 1815 and held this 
post until 1823. He moved from Can- 
ton in 1826 almost penniless. 


Oe Sd 
Engraved Powder Horn 
o 


Mrs. Royal R. Riggs, Wilkes-Barre, 
has an old powder horn which has 
been in her family for many years. 
It is engraved with the figure of a 
Scot in plaid and kilts and the date 
September 10, 1761. From the small 
end to the large is engraved a map of 
the Hudson River with the towns and 
military posts between Schenectady 
and New York. Each town is repre- 
sented by a group of houses and are, 
in order: Schenectady, Fort George, 
Stillwater, Halfmoon, Albany New 
London and New York. New York is 
represented by a larger group of 
houses than the others, and the flag 
of Great Britain floats over the Bat- 
tery, while a number of ships flying 
the British Ensign are in the harbor. 
At the larger end the name “Alex- 
ander Sutherland,” appears with the 
inscription “of H. B. and Capt. Sin- 
clairs Com.” 
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Engraved powder horns are per- 
haps the most interesting military 
relic to be found today. They show 
considerable artistic talent, and bring 
the personal touch into history. The 
horns were usually carved in spare 
time by soldiers themselves or by a 
professional carver who might have 
been a soldier or a camp follower. 
Regulations in most armies in the 
eighteenth century prescribed that 
the soldier have his name inscribed 
on his horn. This was due to the 
practice of detailing one man to fill 
the horns of a platoon or company at 
the magazine. If every soldier had 
his name on his own horn there would 
be no argument over the ownership 
of the best looking one. The maps 
engraved on these horns served a use- 
ful as well as artistic purpose. Men 
detailed as scouts always tried to 
carry a map horn of the ‘ountry they 
were to reconnoiter. This being more 
handy and durable than a paper map. 
Map horns are considered more valu- 
able than those which have only pic- 
tures of no historical significance. 
During the Revolution designs show- 
ing the Yankee victories over the 
English were common. After the 
Revolution and during the 1812 pe- 
riod, the American eagle is usually 
found on engraved horns. Some 
horns showed no particular artistic 
talent, the designs being mostly geo- 
metric, drawn with dividers. One of 
this type in my collection has three, 
six pointed flowers, a five pointed star 
and a series of concentric circles, all 
drawn with dividers. It also has a 
fouled anchor and a partly drawn 
pair of muskets. The muskets must 
have been too hard to draw and were 
left unfinished. This horn is sixteen 
inches long and has a metal charger. 
It may have been used as a cannon 
priming horn in the navy. 


“Go~ 


The Shot Gun 
° 


In a warm summer’s day in 1933, 
two prospectors were looking for a 
place to camp on the San Domingo 
Creek near the Demarest Mine in 
Calaveras County, California, when 
one of them took note of an object 
sticking out of the sand. He imme- 
diately took hold of it and lifted it 
out completely. It proved to be an old 
muzzle loading double barrel shot- 
gun. And in remarkable working 
condition, considering the number of 
years that it must have been buried. 
The wood parts are deteriorated some- 
what. The barrel and other metal 
parts are rusted consid2rably, but not 
pitted. With a little work it will 
soon be presentable. Am of the opin- 
ion that the gun was manufactured 
by E. M. Rielley of London. Same 
came into my possession about two 
months ago. 

RALPH E. MacKAY. 
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“The Antique Arms Association of America” 


Bo] | od 


Outgrowth of an idea formulated by the editor of the Old Arms Department, to- 
gether with a few other readers of its columns, 


E=** paid subscriber to HOBBIES, 

who is interested in the Firearms 
Department, is now a charter mem- 
ber of the Antique Arms Association 
of America. There will be no dues, 
no meetings, for the present; no offi- 
cers and therefore no election. This 
organization is launched with the pri- 
mary purpose of relaying information 
about firearms to the collectors and in 
return receiving information from the 
collectors, to be published in HopsBigs. 


No one person or book can ever 
give all the information possible 
about any particular gun or the full 
history of any gun-maker. Such in- 
formation as is still in existence is 
often hidden in the darkest and dusti- 
est shelves of libraries. Much infor- 
mation of value has been lost to gun 
collectors because it has never been 
written or published. Every collector 
perhaps knows of some odd gun or of 
the location and history of some for- 
gotten gun-smith’s shop. These odd 
notes from every source should be 
published for the information of the 
thousands of gun collectors in the 
country. 


As a member of the “A, A. A. A.” 
we ask you to describe any unusual 
pieces in your collection. Snapshots 
or pencil sketches of the entire 
weapon with large scale sketches of 
the important parts, markings, etc., 
will add greatly to your description. 
Any fact which you believe has not 
been published in the standard gun 
books relating to guns or gun makers 
should be sent in to the association. 
We suggest that you search libraries 
and museums for material. Old news- 
paper files of Colonial days often con- 
tain useful information in the form 
of advertisements for gun-smiths and 
proposals of government contracts. 
For example the U. S. contract of 
1794 has never been satisfactorily 
written up with the names of con- 
tractors and numbers of muskets 
made. Town histories usually men- 
tion names and locations of the local 
gun-smiths’ shops or armories. Spe- 
cific information with names, dates 
and locations is wanted. It is up to 
the members of the association to sup- 
ply such _ information whenever 
possible. 


Through the co-operation of the 
members, the “A. A. A. A.” can help 
you to classify the puzzling speci- 
mens in your collection. All informa- 
tion of value :.nd if of general inter- 
est sent in will be published in the 
Firearms Department of HOoBBIEs. 
Your questions will be answered if it 
is possible to answer them. If not we 
will put them up to the other mem- 


bers in the columns of Hossies. If 
we receive the co-operation we expect, 
the Firearms Department of HopsBigs 
will forge ahead, interest of confirmed 
collectors will be benefited, and new 
collectors born. 


Remember that you are automatic- 
ally a member of the “A. A. A. A.” if 
you are now, or become in the future, 
a paid subscriber to HopBies. No ap- 
plication for membership is necessary. 
Your membership ceases when your 
subscription expires. All questions 
relating to old arms should be sent to 
Walter C. White, Jr., in care of 
Hossies. Please enclose postage if a 
personal answer is expected. 


“Gor 


Vacationing and Otherwise 
a 


Dr. Roy S. Horton, Santa Ana, 
California, president of the Southern 
California Gun Collectors Associa- 
tion, came through Chicago during 
the month driving with his two boys. 
Dr. Horton is scouting around trad- 
ing while he is on his vacation. He 
is making a special trip to Hunting- 


‘ton, West Virginia, to get an old 


Harpers Ferry rifle. 


* * * 


James F. J. Archibald, a distin- 
guished war correspondent, recently 
ended his life by shooting himself 
with a war relic revolver in his room 
filled with relics of 23 wars in which 
he had served. He was 71 years of 
age and was suffering from T. B. 
His home was in Los Angeles. He 
was the dean of war correspondents 
and had been decorated by a score of 
government. Among those who had 
cherished his friendship were Wood- 
row Wilson, Kaiser Wilhelm, General 
Pershing, Lord French, General von 
Hindenberg, Lord Roberts and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

* * * 


Marce Thorne a Los Angeles Junior 
College student, whose home is at 
515 North Hobart Boulevard, that 
city, has for the past three years been 
collecting mlitary insignia and war 
relics, and he has already acquired 
quite a collection. 
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ADTRIDGE 
OLLECTORS 
NORNER AAA 


By HUBERT CURTIS 





The Bradley Martin 
Rifle Cartridge Collection 
a 


7 many people a cartridge is just 

a cartridge, but to a collector it is 
an object of intense interest accord- 
ing to its age, make, type and cali- 
bre. Several years ago, while going 
through some old war dunnage of my 
friend, Mac MacLeod, I found a large 
amount of old odd looking and varied 
foreign cartridges. Mac didn’t know 
much about them other than that 
they had been given to him by a Ger- 
man Officer along with some rifles, 
and he believed most of them to be 
German cartridges. Mac gave me the 
lot and I had them mounted, and-that 
was the start of my collection. As 
all the cartridges given me were rifle 
cartridges I decided to confine my ef- 
forts to the collecting of rifle car- 
tridges only and to endzavor to make 
the collection as large and complete 
as possible. 


By writing to various commercial 
collectors and firms I was able to pro- 
cure specimens of all their rifle car- 
tridges. These I had mounted and 
cataloged and as another college year 
started I turned over the collecting 
end to Mac who had become very 
much interested and had procured 
several rare cartridges for me. Mac, 
a well known rifle shot had a host of 
friends in the rifle shooting game and 
he wrote to these for cartridges. 
Some of them did have some old car- 
tridges and sent them to him. He 
then advertised in sporting and shoot- 
ing magazines in the U. S. and 
abroad and had replies and received 
cartridges from all over the United 
States and abroad. A splendid ship- 
ment was received from the D. W. 
M. Co. in Karlshrue, Germany. They 
sent a sample of each of their sport- 
ing rifle cartridge beautifully marked 
and cataloged. 

The collection grew rapidly. Bul- 
lards, Ballards, Spencers, Whit- 
worths, Sharps Remington, W. R. Co., 
Winchesters, Eleys, Vierlings, Ky- 
nochs, Maynards, Stevens, Marlins, 
Newtons, Allen & Wheelocks, Ross, 
Eagles Hoffmann, Lugers, Savage, 
Westley, Richards, Colts rifles, Pro- 
tectors, Piepers, Jeffries, Rigbys, Rug- 
bys, Spanish Brass & Poison, Skin 
cartridges. Wessons, Peabodys, Fore- 
hand & Wadsworth, Egyptian, Paper 
cartridges and many more were added 
in different calibres and loads. Sev- 
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eral unknown and unmarked car- 
tridges were received. They received 
a special mounting. Probably the 
greatest find was when Mac heard 
about an old gunsmith in Hunting- 
ton, L. I. who had a lot of old guns 
and cartridges. Wasting no time 
Mac jumped in his car and drove the 
twenty miles to this man’s house and 
by good luck and fortune found him 
home. Over a hundred of the rarest, 
oddest and most valuable cartridges 
in my collection came from this old 
man’s gun shop and warranted a 
telegram to me from Mac, about the 
lucky find. I received, througk Mac, 
many cartridges and suggestions from 
other collectors. Wagar, Shattuck, 
Lutz, Monfort being particularly 
helpful. 

This collection being exclusively 
made up of rifle cartridges, I was 
given several rare and expensive spe- 
cimens by other collectors to help 
complete a certain type or calibre. 
Particularly hard to get were some 
of the more recent experimental car- 
tridges—the so-called secret car- 
tridges like the Pederson and the 
Gerlich. 

By the way, the Gerlich cartridge 
with its collapsing flanged bullets is 
probably the most extensive and rar- 
est cartridge in existence. Another 
interesting cartridge is a small car- 
tridge of English make, made for a 
rifled walking stick gun. Another 
odd cartridge is one that was both 
rim and centre fire, and still another 
cartridge that will fit five different 
calibres of riflling. The smallest true 
cartridge is one of .12 calibre and the 
largest is one that will fit a 12 gauge 
paradox gun. 

The Japanese cartridges are inter- 
esting particularly the Ariska. Also 
the Russians with their Mauser 
type cartridges. The French with 
their Lebels and Gras, the Sweiss 
Schmidt Rubins, and Vetterlis, the 
Portugese Kropatcheks, the Mexican 
Mondragons, the Norwegian Jar- 
manns; the Spanish Whitneys and 
Remingtons, Brazilian Colombians, 
the Dutch Beaumonts, and many 
others too numer us to mention. 

The collection grew and grew and 
upon completion will be placed in 
some preminent public museum. 

In addition to being a very inter- 
esting hobby and deriving a great 
deal of pleasure from the pursuit of 
it, I think that by making a special- 
ized collection of every known rifle 
cartridge and by properly cataloging 
them and their histories, I am per- 
forming a service of public interest 
for this and future generations.— 
Alastair Bradley Martin. 
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Contributed by 


L. D. Satterlee 
2) 
From Farmer’s History of Detroit, 1899. 
p. 247, Vol. 1 

Estimate of Merchandise wanted 
for Indian presents at Detroit from 
21st of August, 1782, to 20th of Aug- 
ust, 1783. 


230 pieces Blue strouds., 
20 pieces Red strouds. 
200 Rifles Guns small bore, 
500 Fusils. 

50 Pair Pistols. 

50,000 Gun Flints. 

60 Gro. Scalping Knives. 
12,000 Ibs. Gunpowder. 
36,000 lbs. Ball and shot, 
1 Gro. Gun locks. 

500 Tomahawks, 

500 Half axes, etc. 


A. S. DE PEYSTER, 
Major King’s Regt., 
Detroit and its Dependencies, 


p. 272 same. 


In 1806 and 1807 there was much 
disquiet at Detroit on this account, 
and a new stockade was built as a 
protective measure. 

As a further means of defense, on 
August 6, 1807, James, May, adjutant- 
general, ordered a patrol guard of 
militia “to be kept at the Indian 
council-room”—the guard to consist 
of three officers and twelve privates. 
Five days later he issued the follow- 
ing: 

General Orders 


After this night the Guards will be 
kept in the following manner; Vis- 
gers’ and L’Ecuyers’ companies will 
alternately furnish a Guard of a Ser- 
geant and six privates, to be stationed 
at the old Blockhouse. The rifle com- 
pany, the artillery and cavalry will 
furnish a sergeant and eight privates 
every night to be kept at the north 
Blockhouse. 

Hickman’s light infantry — Cam- 
peau’s and Anderson’s companies of 
the first Regiment will alternately 
furnish a Subaltern Sergeant and 
twelve privates, as a Guard to be kept 
in the East Blockhouse. 

The Adjutant-General will detail a 
Captain of the day, who will visit all 
the Guards by night, and give them 
their instructions. In case of an 
alarm or attack on the place, the 
following disposition will be made of 
the Troops: Scott’s company of Rifie- 
men at the north blockhouse, Ander- 
son’s company at the east blockhouse, 
and L’Ecuyer’s company at the old 
blockhouse. Hickman’s company will 
defend the Picket between the two 
Blockhouses; Visger’s, the Pickets 
between the fort and the north Block- 
house; and Campeau’s company, the 
Pickets between the east Blockhouse 
and the river; all the other compan- 
ies will form at Curry’s Corner and 
wait for orders. 
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Colonel Woodward will command 
from the West Blockhouse to the 
Fort and so on from the Fort to the 
river, and on the river as far east as 
Abbott’s store, but in such manner as 
not to interfere with Captain Dyson’s 
command. 

Colonel Brush will command from 
Abbott’s store on the river to the 
east gate; and north to the Block- 
house, including said Blockhouse. 

In case the Enemy should break 
through the Pickets and get into the 
town, Hickman’s company will im- 
mediately take possession of the 
Stone Council House, Campeau’s of 
the Bank, and ‘Visger’s of the Old 
Blockhouse and May’s stone house. 
Captain Dodemead’s and Smith’s 
companies will parade at the stone 
council house, where they will re- 
ceive their orders. Doctor McCoskry 
will attend at May’s stone house and 
Doctor Brown at the Council House, 
where the wounded will be sent. 
(Evidently used rifles here in 1807): 
Were they model 1800? 

“Er 
Use of the Rifle in the 


Northwest Territory 
a 


By L. D. SATTERLEE 


In 1786 Gen. Clarke and Col. Logan 
of the Kentucky militia made a raid 
into the Indian country. Probably had 
rifles. 

December 24, 1789 Gen. Harmar 
arrived at Cincinnati, Ohio, with 300 
men. Became headquarters of the U. 
S. Army. 

Expedition September 26, 1790. Lt. 
Col. Harmar, 1st U. S. Infantry, at 
Cincinnati had a force of 1,453 men, 
among whom were one battalion of 
Mounted Riflemen under Major James 
Fontaine. 

1791, end of May. Brig. Gen. 
Charles Scott with Col. John Hardin 
and James Wilkinson and 800 horse 
riflemen advanced on ihe Wabash In- 
dian towns. 

1791, August. Wilkinson’s raid 
against the Indians. (2nd U. S. Inf.) 

1791, Nov. 4. St. Clair’s Defeat; 
had 2 small regiments of regulars, 
2 regiments 6 months’ levies, and a 
large body militia—630 men killed, 
280 wounded, 500 unhurt, about one- 
third of total. 

1791, December 19. Staff officer 
Denny reached Philadelphia and in- 
formed Gen. Washington of the de- 
feat of Gen. St. Clair. 

1792, March 5. Congress re-organ- 
ized the army into a Legion, consist- 
ing of four sub-legions, each sub- 
legion (or regiment) consisting of 
eight companies of infantry, four 
companies of rifles, one company 
dragoons and one company artillery, 
to take effect September 4, 1792. In 
April, 1792, Gen. Anthony Wayne was 
appointed commander of the U. S. 
Army. He arrived in Pittsburgh in 
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June and soon began the organization 
and training of his forces at Legion- 
ville, 20 miles below. Next spring 
moved army down to Cincinnati. Oc- 
tober 7, 1793, started on his cam- 
paign. 

1793. In the estimates for 1793 
there is an item of 500 rifles pur- 
chased by the U. S. Government n 
1792. (Possibly for Wayne’s army). 


1793, October 17. Capt. Shaylor’s 
company of rifles lost 20 men in a 
skirmish with the Indians. Encamped 
for the winter at Greeneville, Ohio. 


1794, August 20. Fought battle of 
Fallen Timbers, 2 miles southwest of 
the present city of Maumee, Ohio. 


1796, July 11. Detroit’s evacuated 
by British. Probably some riflemen 
of the 2nd U. S. Infantry came to 
Detroit and were stationed here. 
Peace until 1811, but in 1807 there 
was a war scare in Detroit, and gen- 
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eral orders mentions companies of 
riflemen. 

1811, November 7. Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, U. S. troops under Gen. Harri- 
son. The most noted body of militia 
was Capt. Spier Spencer’s company of 
mounted riflemen who were attached 
to the 4th regiment Indiana infantry. 
The men were uniformed in short 
coatees of yellow and were known as 
“Spencer’s Yellow Jackets.” 

1812, August. At the surrender of 
Detroit, there were Ohio riflemen 
present. First army sent for relief 
of Detroit. 

1818, January. At massacre of 
River Raisin (Monroe, Mich.) there 
were Kentucky riflemen. 

1813. After battle of Put-in-Bay 
September 10, Harrison’s army took 
boats to Amherstburg. Gen. McArthur 
came over and occupied Detroit Sep- 
tember 29, 1813. The Kentzcky sol- 
diers, with their blue hunting shirts, 
red belts, and blue pantaloons fringed 








WANTED TO BUY 








Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. 





WILL BUY Colt powder flasks, moulds, 
skin cartridges; Colt percussion pistols, 
early cartridge pistols, revolving rifles.— 
James Serven, Woodstock, N. Y. 0348 





BRASS-FRAMED Revolvers marked 
“C. S. A.,” wanted. Pay cash or trade.— 
James Serven, Woodstock, N. Y. 0386 





WANTED—Auction sale catalogues of 
antique firearms; books and catalogues 
pertaining to American firearms.— 
Romig, Box 32, Fieldsboro, N. J. 12822 





WANTED —. Sporting goods, games, 
69A, microscopes, shotguns, rifles, binoc- 
ulars, fishing outfits, cameras, old gold 
coins, antiques, silverware. — Trigger’s, 
200 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. je12213 





WANTED—Civil War Revolvers of all 
makes, any condition, prefer those need- 
ing repairs. Please let me know what 
you have with lowest price in first let- 
ter.—G. M. Brinkley, Sigel, Pa. 03001 





WANTED — Colt Percussion Pistols. 
Give full description, condition and price. 
—R. L. Taylor, 525 West 1st Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 8356 





WANTED TO BUY—Old Colt percus- 
sion revolvers and pistols.—Fred Fink, 
1840 14th Ave., Moline, Ill. 0346 


SALE OF COLTS, etc. Choice An- 
tique pistols and rifles. Private collec- 
tion. Priced low. List. Stamp please.— 
Richard Short, Woodstock, N. Y. aul001 





150 GUNS. Send 10c for big list.— 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. auld6 





FOR SALE — Colts Revolving Military 
Rifle; Old Colts and other pistols; Lane 
and Sword Canes; Filipino 
Daggers, etc.—Newton, 715 Gibbs Side. 
San Antonio, Texas. sp 





FOR SALE — Two antique, high class 
swords, Napoleon I, Pedro II, genuine 
originals For special offer. Please ap- 
ply Fi Chiffre, 748 Vine Street, Bllzabeth, 





OLD TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY squir- 
rel rifles, old muskets, p’ » 
horns, swords, etc. Buy, sell, trade.— 
C. M. Pickel, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. 





OLD GUNS, Pistols, Swords, Indian 
Relics, Curios of all kind, large collection. 
— Ianni, 216 8S. lith St., La 

‘a. apl2 





GUNSMITHING, Reblueing, Restock- 
ing, Flintlock repairs. Reasonable. Pay 
in antiques.—Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 
ap12218 





FOR SALE — $20,000 collection Ancient 
and Mediaeval Arms and Weapons for 
approximately one-third of value.—New- 
ton, 715 Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 

aup 








FOR SALE 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





FOR SALE—Fine Colt percussion re- 
volvers, flintlock muskets and rifles, etc. 
Send for list. Want Colt’s and others in 
practically new or factory condition.— 
Calvin Hetrick, New Enterprise, autem. 

au 


RELICS for Clubhouse or Den—Vickers 
Aircraft Machine Guns; cost Government 
$700; rendered unusable, on marring. 
Only $7.75 each. Sent C.O.D. on pay- 
ment of $1.00. Weight, 33 Ibs. — Fiala 
Outfits Inc., 47 Warren St., New York. 

aul071 











RARE COLTS — Dragoons, Shoulder 
— Wells-Fargo, Police-Thug, Bisley 
target, 4%4 bbl., 1855, Clover-leaf, London 
mo els, varieties -31 and .36 models. Also 
Mitrailleuse, drop-breech pistol, 
Roper shotgun, Porter rifle, Wheelock 
rifle, Wood’s Pat’d, several hundred more 
common varieties and superb collection 
edged weapons.—Locke, 1319 City = 
Omaha, Nebr. 675 





OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. 
Have done work for some of the best 
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Antique Firearms 


We are offering for sale some 


rare American arms _ including 
Paterson, Colt revolvers, and cylin- 
der rifles. One pair of original 
cased Patersons is probably the 
most valuable pair of Colts th the 
United States. Also many other 
rare American and European arms. 
Description and prices sent 
to interested buyers. 

We also have low priced pieces 
for young collectors. Percussion 
pistols from $3; Flintlocks from $5 


each. auc 
J. & I. BOFFIN 
5223 Drexel Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


LOCAL SALESROOMS: 
421 So. Wabash Ave. 











with red, met with a hearty welcome. 
The fort was renamed ‘ort Shelby, in 
honor of Gov. Shelby, hero of King’s 
Mountain in the Revolutionary War. 

1813, October 5. Kentucky riflemen 
at the battle of the Thames under R. 
M. Johnson (afterward vice-president 
of the U. S.) The Indian chief Te- 
cumseh was killed in this battle. 

1814, October 9. Gen. McArthur ar- 
rived with 700 riflemen from Urbana, 
Ohio, to protect Detroit. 

(Note: Under date of December 12, 
1795 Timothy Pickering, Sec. of War, 
reports that the U. S. had bought 2,- 
000 rifles and contracted for 7,000 
muskets. 


“Go~ 


Public Notice Is Hereby Given 
ro) 

From the Columbian Centinel, Bos- 
ton, August 8, 1798. 


That proposals will be received at 
the office of the Secretary for supply- 
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ing the United States with a number 
not exceeding forty thousand stand of 
arms, on the following conditions: 


1st. The arms shall be manufac- 
tured in the United States, conform- 
able to the Charleville pattern; the 
barrels shall be proved, and the mus- 
kets inspected agreeable to the rules 
now practiced and required by the 
United States: the locks shall be duly 
hardened; the ramrods and bayonets 
shall be tempered and the mounting, 
stocks, and every other particular 
shall be finished in a workmanlike 
manner. 


2nd. The proposals shall specify 
the number which the party is willing 
to furnish and the time or times of 
delivery. One-fourth of the proposed 
number must be delivered in six 
months, and the remainder in eight- 
een months from the time of signing 
the contract; the public will not be 
considered as bound to receive any 
arms, which are not ready for deliv- 
ery within the time proposed. 


8rd. For every stand of arms, with 
bayonet and ramrod complete as 
aforesaid, the United States will allow 
thirteen dollars and forty cents. 


4th. When practicable and consist- 
ent with existing arrangements, sea- 
soned stocks will be delivered from 
the public stores in Philadelphia to 
contractors, at the rate of twenty- 
five cents each. 


5th. The arms will be received in 
the respective states at places to be 
hereafter designated — the United 
States shall not be bound to prove 
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less than five hundred barrels at one 
time, unless the barrels are trans- 
ported to some public factory or de- 
pot of arms in which case any num- 
ber not less than one hundred shall 
be proved. 


6th. The parties contracting will 
be required to give bonds with sure- 
ties for fulfilling their engagements; 
no money will be advanced unless in- 
disputable testimonials f skill and 
ability to execute the proposed con- 
tracts are produced, nor in cases 
where proposals are made for a less 
number than one thousand stand of 
arms; the right of judging of the ex- 
pediency of making advances of 
money is absolutely reserved. 


7th. Until contracts are made for 
supplying forty thousand stand of 
arms, the sum of thirteen dollars and 
forty cents will be paid at the Treas- 
ury for every complete stand of arms 
manufactured in the United States and 
which may be delivered in parcels of 
not less than twenty into the public 
arsenals, already or hereafter to be 
established. Those who propose to 
deliver arms must however, indicate 
their intentions seasonably to the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
OLIVER WOLCOTT 
Secretary of the Treasury 


N. B. The proposals are to be 
transmitted under cover to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at Philadelphia. 


(t 1st 3) July 4. 


August 1, 1798, Act providing for 
arms for the militia through the U. 
S. 30,000 stand provided to be sold to 
the states. Approved July 6, 1798. 
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A CHAMPION’S 
EQUIPMENT 


These arms once belonged 
to a famous marksman. 


Can you identify? 
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A Strange Diary 


== 


MITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
ethnologists are engaged in “trans- 

lating” a strange diary dug out of a 
grave and kept in succession by four 
men, each of whom presumably ob- 
tained it by murdering his forerunner. 

It was kept in picture writing on 
the pages of an old account book and 
was intended to record thé “coups,” 
or sensational exploits such as scalp- 
ing, etc., of its various owners. The 
Plains tribes — Blackfeet, Crows, 
Sioux, and others—had an extremely 
democratic system of society, in which 
each man’s position depended on his 
personal accomplishments, The worth 
of the accomplishments themselves, 
ranging from murder to “stunts” re- 
minding one of the horseplay of col- 
lege boys, might be questioned; but 
they constituted the Indian’s sole 
claim to social prestige and he natu- 
rally desired to keep a complete and 
accurate account of them. 

The first diarist was a Sioux Indian 
named Yellow Horse. He filled page 
after page of the old ledger, supposed- 
ly captured from some army detail, 
with meticulously drawn pictorial ac- 
counts of his exploits against soldiers. 
He wore a U. S. Army uniform of 
the days just before the Civil War, 
and carried a gun, Evidently, if we 
are to accept his account of himself, 
he was quite proud of his finery and 
dressed fastidiously. He shows him- 
self riding down white soldiers, knock- 
ing a disarmed soldier over the head 
with his own gun, shooting down a 
white man dressed like a parson 
who awaits with complete resignation 
his approaching demise, and similar 
“stunts,” which probably brought him 
great honor among his own people. 


He has been tentatively identified 
with an Indian known as “Old-Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Horses,” a terror of the 
wagon trains in the days just before 
the Civil War. 


Yellow Horse appears to have been 
slain and scalped by another Sioux 
who called himself “Little Bear.” The 
killer retained the old ledger as evi- 
dence of his prowess in killing a man 
who had so many “coups to his credit. 
Presumably he considered that he was 
appropriating - Yellow Horse’s killings 
to his own account. 


Little Bear also was a meticulous 
artist. From his own account of his 
exploits, he must have been a reck- 
less and dashing hero, On one page 
he shows himself riding up and down 
in front of a Crow village with the 
air around him filled with bullets. He 
was deliberately exposing himself to 
the fire of the enemy so that they 
would exhaust their ammunition. It 
was a reckless game. They would not 
shoot unless they thought he was 
within range. If he got in range, 
death was practically certain. He had 
to keep himself just on the edge of 
shooting distance. Meanwhile he and 
his hidden companions were keeping 
their ammunition intact, ready to 
charge when they felt that the supply 
of the enemy was exhausted. 


Again Little Bear pictures himself 
charging in the face of artillery and 
bursting shrapnel. This affords some 
clue to his identity, for the only 
recorded instance in which the army 
used artillery against the Sioux was 
at the so-called Gratton fight near 
Fort Laramie in 1854. So far as can 
be ascertained, however, the name of 


Little Bear does not appear in the 
army records, 


On one occasion Little Bear pic- 
tures himself as riding into a com- 
pany of fleeing soldiers, touching 
them, and escaping safely. To touch 
them, under such circumstances, was 
a greater glory than to kill them. He 
had somehow come into possession of 
an army sabre, presumably by killing 
~its owner. He was very proud of it 
but didn’t know how to use it and 
pictures himself as hurling it, with 
deadly aim, at the head of his 
opponent, 


Little Bear himself did not long 
retain the trophy. After a few pages 
the style of drawing and the signa- 
ture changes. It had passed into the 
hands of Crow named Crane, pre- 
sumably by the murder of Little Bear. 


The bulk of the old ledger is taken 
up with a pictorial autobiography of 
Crane. He was evidently an extraor- 
dinary character even among the 
Plains Indians — a man of great 
energy and daring, careless, boastful, 
living always in the present. This is 
demonstrated by his style of drawing, 
Yellow Horse and Little Bear were 
scrupulous artists, depicting their ex- 
ploits with conscientious painstaking, 
with the result that they look stilted 
and unnatural. 


Crane drew hurriedly, perhaps in 
brief intervals between  scalpings, 
horse stealings, etc. As a result his 
pictures, although crude from the 
artistic standpoint, tell a much more 
vivid and realistic story. His ex- 
ploits were directed against other 
Indians. Apparently he enjoyed un- 
scathed a record number of killings 
and scalpings. 

But Crane himself finally became 
an example of the Biblical warning 
that he who lives by the sword shall 
die by the sword. The diary passed 
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into the hands of a man named 
“Howling Wolf,” whose tribal asso- 
ciation is uncertain, On one page, 
the last of the book, he shows him- 
self addressing an Indian peace con- 
ference, On the ground before him 
are a scalp and a peace pipe. Finally 
he will pick up one or the other, and 
it will mean peace or war. It is a 
dramatic ending for one of the 
wierdest bits of aboriginal literature 
ever discovered. 

This strange four-man diary is signi- 
ficant from several points of view. 
First, it affords some curious foot- 
notes to American history, being one 
of the few Indian accounts of the 
fighting of the Plains tribes with the 
U. S, Army. Secondly, it affords new 
light on the sign language of these 
Indians. Thirdly, it is of significance 
of strikingly diverse personality types 
—ranging from the dashing, boastful 
young warrior to the elderly chief 
seeking peace on earth — revealing 
with unconscious artistry their own 
characters. 

It came to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion from the Historical Museum and 
Art Department of Iowa, to whom it 
had been referred by a descendant of 
the finder, who obtained it from an 
Indian burial ground near Lewiston, 
Idaho, which was uncovered in the 
course of excavations for a railroad. 
Presumably it was the grave of Howl- 
ing Wolf, who must have retired on 
his laurels shortly after obtaining the 
diary. Ethnologists are being assisted 
in the translation by Richard Sander- 
ville, a Blackfoot Indian who is an 
expert on the picture writing of the 
Plains tribes. 
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A Preview of the Payne Collection 


be] | 


LIGHTNER 


By O. C. 


A LONG-ANTICIPATED pleasure 
was fullfilled last month when we 
were permitted to view the noted 
Payne collection of Indian relics at 
Springfield, Illinois. Probably there is 
not an Indian relic collector in the 
country but who has had the same 
eager longing. The collection is laid 
out in a large warehouse under the 
supervision of Don Dickson, well 
known collector and archaeologist of 
Fairfield, Ill. In the first room were 
grouped the foreign material — most- 
ly Mayan from Central America 
sprinkled with some Aztec, Toltec, 
and a few pieces of pre-Incan. The 
North American material was spread 
out on tables in a much larger room, 
consisting of every known relic of the 
pre-Columbian man. Needless to say, 
there are some marvelous pieces ia 
it. Every collector would want some, 
and for many unusual pieces there 
would be lively bidding. 


Only a small portion could be laid 
out. Hundreds of boxes the size of 
beer cases were stacked up, many 
had never been opened and the 
custodians have little idea of what 
is in them. 


It was too bad that Mr, Payne did 
not make some definite disposition of 
the collection before his death. 
Several projects were under way. The 
most feasible, in our estimation, was 
the plan of the State to buy it and 
house it in a greater museum at 
Cahokia Mounds. The site of the 
mounds offers the best locale for In- 
dian tradition in the United States. 
And the State of Illinois lost an 
opportunity there that will be the re- 
gret of its citizens for many genera- 
tions to come. They are wasting a 
tremendous lot of money on projects 
that will soon be forgotten, while the 
history of our aborigines and the 
monuments they left are being for- 
gotten. 


Probably no private collection has 
ever been gotten together to equal 
that of Mr. Payne, Probably no ex- 
isting museum exceeds it in stone age 
artifacts. Of course, the regretable 
thing about it is that the collection 
became involved with the financial 
affairs of Mr. Payne caused by the 
general financial debacle brought on 
by the depression. There are now 
quite a group of creditors to be con- 
sidered and of course the heirs; al- 
though the best authorities are of 
the opinion that under present con- 
ditions the estate will not be able 
to pay anything to the heirs. Yet it 
is only natural that they have a senti- 
mental interest in the collection and 


its disposal. Probably if Mr. Payne 
could speak, he would prefer that it 
go to one of the museums in the coun- 
try in toto. Efforts have been made 
along that line but it seems that no 
museum is financially in a position 
at this time to make an offer. Muse- 
ums, as a rule, are not heavily en- 
dowed and they almost invariably 
look to their friends to will them col- 
lections. 


The National Museum has access 
to the facilities of the Department 
of the Interior, and has a pretty com- 
plete collection already. The same 
thing may be said of the Field 
Museum. The State Museum at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, probably ranks third 
in Indian material, the Southwestern 
Museum at Los Angeles next, and the 
Heye Foundation of Indian History, 
New York, next. Some of the Eastern 
colleges have splendid museums in 
special lines, such as the relics from 
the Mayan Sacred Well in Yucatan, 
and the Moorehead collections at 
Phillips Academy. Many others could 
be mentioned of course. 


Another point against museums tak- 
ing the collection is the large amount 
of duplication. A museum would al- 
most have to go into business to 
undertake proper disposal of the col- 
lection. There would be so many 
pieces that would conflict with pieces 
that they already have, together with 
the duplications in itself that a large 
portion of it would be useless for 
practical purposes and would have to 
be sold or traded, It is known that 
Mr. Payne would often buy complete 
collections, many of them predomi- 
nating from one mound or section. 
Naturally these would contain dupli- 
cations and would cross some that he 
already had. 


Since it is almost equally impossible 
to find a private collector who could 
feel that he could afford at this time 
to take over the collection, it is 
apparent that it will have to be 
divided. I have heard that Mr. Payne 
had over $1,000,000 invested in the 
collection, but those who know, in- 
cluding his relatives, say that Mr. 
Payne had actually between $300,000 
and $400,000 of real money in it. 
Like any collector, he probably paid 
top prices for a few pieces which 
he especially desired; on the other 
hand a great deal of it was bought 
at distress prices. The collection ought 
to be worth today almost as much 
as ever, gross. We are hoping that 
the collection will occupy a couple 
of booths at the next Hobby Show in 
November. If it does, we believe it 
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will attract a large number of col- 
lectors from all over the country be- 
cause the Hobby Show is already a 
splendid clearing house for Indian 
relic collectors for buying, selling, and 
trading. Mr. Dickson feels that credi- 
tors will be reaching an agreement 
soon as to the best plan of disposing 
of the collection, and naturally col- 
lectors throughout the country will 
be awaiting the announcement w‘th 
eager interest. 
“CoY 
Mr. Moorehead Will Help 


Interested Parties 
o 

“The late Mr, Payne of Springfield, 
Illinois, during his long life was an 
indefatigable collector of Indian ma- 
terial. With the sole exception of 
three or four of our larger museums 
his exhibit is the most extensive in 
this country. The writer knew Mr. 
Payne for more than thirty-five years, 
frequenty visited Springfield and in- 
spected many of his artifacts. He 
strongly reeommends the acquisition 
of this remarkable collection by some 
educational institution or museum. 
His interest in the matter is solely 
professional, 

“The collection is being spread out 
in order that it may be inspected. The 
writer estimates there are at least a 
half million objects from the Missis- 
sippi basin. There is also a very 
creditable exhibition from the South- 
west including textiles. One of Mr. 
Payne’s representatives secured for 
him an interesting collection of Aztec 
and Maya objects. 

“Dr. Don Dickson, Director of the 
Trail Side Museum near Lewistown, 
Illinois, is in charge of the collection 
and informs the writer he will be glad 
to have it inspected by responsible 
persons interested in its preservation.” 
—Warren King Moorehead, Director, 
Department of Archaeology, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. .. 

“Er 
Chinigchinix 
o 

When Fr. Jeronimo Boscana, a 
Spanish Franciscan, was sent from 
Mexico in 1812 as a missionary among 
the Indians of upper California he 
came upon the worship of a strange 
god, Chinigchinix. 

John P. Harrington, Smithsonian 
Institution ethnologist, has just re- 
covered and translated literally Bos- 
cana’s long-lost manuscript, in which 
he described the ways of Chinig- 
chinix and his worshippers—perhaps 
the earliest ethnological treatise on 
the California aboriginals, The trans- 
lation has just been published by the 
Smithsonian. 

Boscana found himself among the 
San Juan Capistrano Indians, who 
lived in the San Luis Rey River drain- 
age in what is now northern San 
Diego County, Calif. The Chinig- 
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Unusual bariner stones in the Payne collection. 

















Several opinions are extant regarding the use of these instruments by prehistoric 


Indians. 





chinix whose memory he preserved 
was one of the great New World 
“redeemers,’ who lived among the 
great elemental beings that occupied 
the earth before man. It was the re- 
deemer who created man out of the 
mud of a lake and afterward ascended 
into the sky where he remained as 
the judge and punisher of his people. 

Among the curious practices found 
by the Franciscan missionary was 
that of the “house of refuge.” This 
was a temple containing an image of 
Chinigchinix. Once a man was in this 
temple he was exempt from all human 
punishment—since he deliberately had 
chosen to subject himself to the 
punishment of the god rather than 
of his fellows. It was a court of last 
resort, and Chinigchinix could be 
depended upon to punish the guilty 
more effectively than man. 


What is your idea? Specimens from Payne collections. 
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“They believed,” says Boscana, 
“that Chinigchinix was everywhere 
present and that he saw everything, 
though it were a dark night, but that 
no one could see him; that he was 
a friend of the good and punished the 
wicked much, They say that this 
Chinigchinix went away dancing to 
Heaven, wearing a little skirt or 
apron of feathers, adorned with 
feathers like a crown on his head, 
and painted up.” 


Chinigchinix apparently was quite 
an effective “god.” Parents, Fr. Bos- 
cana recorded, did not punish the sins 
of their children but merely harangued 
them daily on the wrath of this super- 
natural figure — and because of the 
dread of him, child offenses were al- 
most unknown. 


Spartan indeed was the initiation 
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of the body to manhood, as described 
by the Franciscan. First the brand 
of his totem was burned on his arm. 
Then “it was their custom to whip 
them with nettles and to put ants on 
them, and this was done to make 
them more robust and stronger. In 
the summertime when the nettles are 
in season and the fiercest they took 
some bunches of them and began to 
whip the boys on their legs, thighs, 
shoulders and arms. After this they 
placed the patient on a nest of fierce 
ants, and another one was stirring 
them up to make them still fiercer. 
They often caused fever.” 


A veritable “holy of holies” was 
the temple of Chinigchinix as de- 
scribed by Boscana. “None save the 
chiefs or elders entered within it. The 
other people remained outside the 
stakes and the boys and girls did not 
even approach it. They did not speak 
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inside it, except in a very low voice, 
and also those who were outside 
preserved silence. The immunity 
which these temples possessed was 
so great that whatever the crime, if 
the delinquent and the fortune to be 
able to take refuge at the temple 
before his opponents encountered him, 
he was already free and could go 
wherever he pleased without being 
molested or the least mention made 
of what had happened. They merely 
told him if they met him: ‘You went 
to the god Chinigchinix and had you 
not gone we would have slain you, but 
he will punish you because you are 
wicked.’ ” 


Fr, Boscana recorded in consider- 
able detail the beliefs, dances, funeral 
and wedding customs, etc., of these 
Indians who had largely disappeared 
before they had been studied by 
ethnologists. 





The “Lenape Stone” 


aoe 


| THE spring of 1872 Bernard 

Hansell, a young farmer, found the 
larger piece of the Lenape stone while 
he was ploughing on his father’s farm 
about four and a half miles east of 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Nine years later he sold it 
to Henry D. Paxson, then only nine- 
teen years old. That same year the 
smaller piece was found by Mr, Han- 
sell in nearly the same spot where 
he discovered the larger piece. 


The Lenape stone was in the pos- 
session of Col. Henry D. Paxson at 
the time of his death and was sold 
at public auction at his late residence 
at Holicong, Bucks County, May 22- 
28, by Ira S. Reed, Sellersville, Pa. 


Naturally there was quite an un- 
usual bit of interest shown concern- 
ing the stone before and at the time 
of the sale. The bidding was extreme- 
ly lively, and the stone was sold to 
the Bucks County Historical Society 
of Doylestown, Pennsylvania, for 
$600. 


The following description taken 
from a book written by Dr. H. C. 
Mercer explains the inscription on the 
face of the stone. 


“The Lenape Stone,’ aboriginal 
picture representing Indians fighting 
the hairy mammoth, was discovered 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in 
1872. This gorget is unquestionably 
a picture of a combat between sav- 
ages and the hairy mammoth drawn 
as well as an Indian who had seen 
the great monster could have drawn 
it. 

“The combat we might imagine 
takes place on the confines of a 
forest, and if we may judge from an 
upward inclination of the foreground 
on the right, at the base of a hill- 
side. The monster, angry, and with 
erect tail, approaches the forest, in 
which, through the pine trunks, are 
seen the wigwams of an Indian village. 
In the sky overhead, and as if pre- 
siding over the event, are ranged the 
powers of heaven: forked lightning 

















Showing one side of the famous ‘“‘Lenape’’ stone which sold at auction recently for $600, 
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flashes through the tree-tops, and 
from between a planet and the 
crescent moon, beyond which we seem 
to see a constellation (represented by 
a series of crossed lines) and two 
stars, the sun’s face looks down upon 
the scene. Four human forms con- 
front the monster, the first holds in 
his right hand a bow from which the 
arrow just discharged is sticking in 
the side of the enraged beast, and in 
his left, if it is not planted in the 
ground, a long lance; a second war- 
rior with headdress of feathers stands 
farther to the right; and still farther, 
and near what may perhaps be called 
a rock, a third sits upon the ground 
apparently smoking a pipe. A fourth 
figure is easily distinguishable tram- 
pled under the fore feet of the 
mammoth,” 

“Gor 


Boudeman Acquires 
Baldwin Collection 
a 


Donald O. Boudeman, curator of 
Archaeology of the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Public Museum and Institute of Arts, 
has recently acquired the Baldwin 
collection of Alaskan relics. Rev. 
Baldwin was a missionary, who spent 
many years living with the Eskimos 
and gathered together perhaps the 
finest collection of Alaskan material, 
must of its prehistoric and almost 
extant. 


One of the most outstanding pieces 
is an axe with its original handle. 
The blade is made of the finest, pol- 
ished green jade and the handle is 
of a solid piece of bone without mar- 
row. It is attached in a slit in the 
handle, not grooved like our axes, It 
was found buried 14 feet on one of 
the Diomede Islands; these islands are 
located about half way between East 
Cape, Siberia, and Cape Prince of 
Wales, Alaska, in the narrowest part 
of Bering Strait, which separates 
Asia from Alaska. Now the interest- 
ing part of all this is that many 
scientists agree that both the Amer- 
icas were populated by migration 
from Asia by the very island this 
piece was found on; they think that 
either Asia and America were con- 
nected by a narrow isthmus in pre- 
historic times or else there was a 
chain of islands, which permitted 
crossing the strait. In this way, it 
is thought that all of the inhabitants 
of the Americas, came to this coun- 
try this way since it is generally 
thought that Asia and Europe were 
inhabited by man long before our con- 
tinents in the Western Hemisphere. 
Over this route where this axe was 
found passed the peoples who became 
the Eskimos of Alaska, the Mound 
Builders of the Eastern half of the 
U. S., the Cliff Dwellers of the West- 
ern part, the Toltecs of Mexico, the 
Mayas of Central America, the Incas 
of Peru, and so on. 
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Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts, 


and 


Junior Collectors Department 


Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts who take Indian work in 
their Scout organizations, and Junior collectors are invited 


to contribute to this department. It is our plan that this 
section be edited by these newer collectors and we invite 


all to send contributions detailing their work in Indian 
material. All worthy manuscripts will be printed. 





Haskell Institute for Indians 


QN OUR way to vacation recently 

in Oklahoma, we stopped at Law- 
rence, Kansas, to visit the Haskell 
Indian School. Many of the readers, 
perhaps, have never seen this govern- 
ment institution so let us look over 
the campus and see some of the 
sights. 


Opportunity awaits the student at 
this school, many vocational courses 
are given, such as: printing, steam 
fitting, machine and woodwork, steno- 
graphic and business courses, The 
girls may learn the arts of home 
management, nurses training and 
domestic science, 


What is the purpose of this school? 
Its sole purpose is to fit the young 
men and women of the Indian race 
to enter the businesses of the world 
with the best possible education, and 
to prepare them for further training 
in the colleges. and universities, if 
they wish to increase their knowledge 
and to advance the prestige of the 
tribes to which they belong. 


Haskell was founded in 1883 by an 
act of Congress and named for Con- 
gressman Haskell, who selected his 
home town as the site for the institu- 
tion. Up to last year the school has 
accommodated a thousand students 
coming from many tribes and states. 
This school incorporates both full- 
bloods and those of lesser degree of 
Indian blood, who do not live near 
a public high school or whose folks 
are unable to send them to one. This 
does not mean that the students do 
not have money as many of them earn 
outside money, made on “outings,” 
which is a system established to give 
the students an opportunity to demon- 
strate his or her ability on outside 
projects. Many earn money teaching 
Indian lore in Scout camps and by 
selling visitors, their works of art, 
which is natural to many of them. 


The tuition, board and school books 
are free, thus the only expense is 
clothing, and part of this is furnished 
in some of the vocational depart- 
ments, Athletic equipment for many 
sports is furnished by the govern- 
ment and a large cement stadium 
enables the athletes to compete with 
other institutions in all sports. 


By 


Max A. AYER 


As we glance over the campus, we 
see many buildings made from the 
native, yellow sand stone rock, which 
forms the older section of the school. 
Some of the names for the buildings 
are as follows: Curtis Hall dining 
room; Keokuk Hall and Osceola Hah, 
boy’s dormitories; Winona and Kolati, 
girl’s dormitories; Tillicum Lodge, 
the home of Henry Roe Cloud, their 
Indian superintendent, A _ beautiful 
auditorium, just recently completed, 
a church and a gymnasium are to be 
seen on the east side of the campus. 
Buildings in which the many voca- 
tions are taught are directly in back 
of the dormitories in a semi-circle. 
A hospital may be seen in the rear 
of the campus. Incidently, I asked a 
friend of the hospital if they had 
many patients. He replied, “Yes, the 
visitors after the football games.” 


Each week a school paper, pub- 
lished by the students of the printing 
department and edited by the superin- 
tendent, reaches the homes of many 
former students and others interested 
in the Modern Indian. Here I wish 
to answer the thoughts and questions 
of many, on the subject of the be- 
havior of these young people. The 
Indians who attend here are modern. 
They act, think, and behave. better 
than some of our high school students. 
The social functions are carried out 
in an up-to-date manner consisting of 
dances, social hours for the inter- 
mingling of the boys and _ girls, 
parties, both bridge and social, are 
given by individuals and groups, to 
occupy many leisure hours, 


As a group of individuals, I found 
the students to be more jovial 
amongst themselves, than the ordi- 
nary white people, They are the best 
practical jokers, having a keen sense 
of humor, also they are very cordial 
and hospitable to strangers. Their 
athletic ability has been proven in 
many fields. Recently, Wilson (Bus- 
ter) Charles, an Oneida, competed in 
the Decathon event at the Olympic 
games, A recent graduate, Louis 
Weller rated the All-American foot- 
ball team. 

Some dormitory rooms are fur- 
nished with Navajo rugs, and are 
decorated by the individuals occupy- 





ing them, according to their own 
taste. Articles such as Indian paint- 
ings, beadwork, pictures, and cos- 
tumes adorn the walls. 


Students graduating from Haskell, 
secure positions in the offices of their 
tribal reservations and also enter into 
the Indian field service as instructors. 
Many attend the University of Kansas, 
where further education enables them 
to accept higher positions in the 
administration of their tribal func- 
tions and projects. Under the present 
governmental projects, work has been 
found in the CWA, CCC, IECW, and 
PWA, 
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for 
Advanced Collectors 





Over 30 years’ experience 
gathering only the best stone 
age relics, Let me know your 
wants and I can send outline 
and prices. 


Have relics from $5.00 up to 
$400.00, such as genuine rose 
quartz, bannerstones, etc. 
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Many people believe that these 
students, who are attending this 
school, upon completion of their work 
there, go back to the so-called 
“blanket Indian stage.” This is not so, 
as the opportunity for further educa- 
tion in colleges, and universities, by 
the awarding of scholarships and 
loans made possible by the govern- 
ment encourages many to seek more 
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education. There is a small percent- 
age, however, who do not make use 
of the educational benefits, but they 
are rapidly diminishing. Many stu- 
dents have told me the Haskell has 
made them better men and women 
and their living conditions were so 
much better there, than at home that 
they were proud and happy to say 
that they had attended the institution. 
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Observations in the Ozarks 
fo 3 | o | +) 
By Max A. AYER 


HE northeastern corner of Okla- 

homa is occupied by several tribes 
which include the Cherokee, Wyendot, 
Quopaw, Seneca, Delaware and a few 
individuals from other tribes. 

The rock studded hills, covered with 
underbrush and oak trees, gives a 
picturesque background for these In- 
dians. The smail mountains or foot- 
hills harbor tiny huts or cabins made 
from the timber that grows in abund- 
ance as far as the eye can reach. The 
natural gravel forms the hard un- 
dersurface for the winding roads that 
snake their way through the hills. 

It was “huckleberry time,” so we 
journied into the hills to get the ber- 
ries. The Cherokee, who live in this 
vicinity pick the berries for the town 
merchants for forty cents a gallon, 
an empty syrup can serving as legal 
measure. The berries are called “In- 
jun food” by some and the young 
children picking the berries are un- 
der observation as to the speed of 
picking, the large berries and the 
least amount of leaves. 

Some of the Indians cut oak logs 
to be used in the barrel stave factory. 
Although the price is ridiculously low 
for the amount of work necessary to 
get the logs to market, the Indians 
are able to refrain from accept- 
ing county charity. Small patches 
of corn, a few razor-backed hogs, a 





FRIENDS IN QUITO, 
ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA 
sent me 3 ponchos to sell for them 

in March. 

We advertised these in HOBBIES 
and had to turn down so many 
orders that we told our friends 
they could send a few more for 
those who were turned away dis- 
appointed at that time. 

A new supply has arrived. 


They are beautifully colored, 
made by hand by the Inca Indians, 
of pure Ilama wool, the size of a 
blanket. They are fine collection 
pieces and I'll gladly send your 
money back if you are net more 
than pleased. 


$3.50 each. 


Oo. C. LIGHTNER 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








handful of chickens and always a dog 
or two comprise the live stock inhab- 
itants of the small acreages. 

One of the most beautiful schools, 
with a large shady campus is to be 
found at Wyandot, Oklahoma. The 
name, is the Seneca Indian School, 
which covers the elementary grades, 
giving food and shelter to many 
waifs of the Wyandot and Seneca 
tribe. Two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents attend this institution. The 
children seem happy and contented at 
the dormitories, because they have 
here a better place to eat and slesp, 
than many of their homes could af- 
ford. I have been infomed that many 
of the Indians living in the Ozarks 
are compelled to seek the aid of char- 
ity. Let us hope that their future 
salvation can be worked out before 
winter. Needless to say the area 
within which these people live is poor 
ground for agriculture, also the 
amount of land owned by them is 
very small, 

Just south of the Seneca Indian 
school, there is annually held a 
“Green Corn Dance.” The Indians 
gather in this wooded spot and hold 
their three day celebration. Calico 
skirts and bandana handkerchiefs 
are abundant. The majority do not 
have costumes, so I am told. 

Arrowheads and other stone im- 
plements may be found, old buildings 
in field reward the searchers with 
these specimens. 


The Delaware Indians 


Near Ketchum, Bartlesville, and 
the immediate vicinity lives the rem- 
nants of a once mighty tribe. As a 
people the Delaware were considered 
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Made of hard wood, 12 feet long. 
Also decorative bows and arrows 
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a very high type. They -vere noted 
for their statesmanship and ability 
to form alliances with the whites. 
Although the tribe is scattered 
throughout United States, their nu- 
cleus centers around the northeast- 
ern part of Oklahoma. Agriculture 
is the present pursuit among the 
Delaware. 

The usual headdress was the hair 
reach or feathered plumes thrust into 
the scalplock. Some of the Delaware 
shaved their heads all except a small 
patch of hair in the center of the 
head, this was called a scalplock. 

As a people, they were considered 
quite agricultural and were adapted 
to the arts of hunting and fishing, 
living as typical woodland Indians. 
Corn was one of their most noted 
agricultural products. The meal was 
ground from the grain in stone mor- 
tars and made into flour. Birch bark 
and wooden bowls were used as cook- 
ing utensils and served the purpose 
for storing articles. 

Dwellings were made of bark and 
mats in rectangular shapes, with a 
narrow smoke hole made slong the 
center ridge pole. Sod and leaves 
were banked around the walls in the 
winter. There was also used, wig- 
wams, with dome shaped roofs and 
covered with woven mats of grass 
and rushes. 

“Gor 
Interesting Ear Rings 
o 


We have recently had the oppor- 
tunity of examining interesting ear 
ornaments from the collection of M.- 
jor Harry S. Bryan of San Francisco, 
Calif. Major Bryan found the orna- 
ments in 1912 while excavating for 
antiquities. A grave was encoun- 
tered, presumably that of a woman, 
probably from a princely family since 
the ear ornaments consisted of two 
slate disks decorated with jade. Jade 
was one of the most valuable posses- 
sions of the ancient Mexicans and 
was owned extensively by royalty. 

The skeleton, according to Major 
Bryan, crumbled to dust within a few 
hours after being exposed to the air. 

The ornaments were found along- 
side the skull, and they lay as they 
had dropped from the ears upon the 
disintegration of the flesh. Original- 
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ly the disks had been covered with the 
jade which apparently had been fast- 
ened by some sort of glue. One hun- 
dred and four pieces of the jade, all 
of gem quality, some of them crudely 
carved by hand, were recovered. Evi- 
dently some of the pieces were lost in 
the ages since the burial of the body. 


Considering the locality, nature of 
the soil and the depth at which the 
body was found, Major Bryan esti- 
mated that the body had been buried 
no less than two thousand years. 


“Gor 


Will Scout for Relics 
a 


Before the great Bonneville dam on 
the Columbia River creates an artifi- 
cial lake over an extensive area, care- 
ful search will be made for evidences 
of prehistoric habitation. 


Herbert W. Krieger, curator of 
ethnology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, is now on the scene of the pro- 
posed inundation, which will make in- 
accessible henceforth any remains 
which may have been left by ancient 
peoples. The archaeology of the re- 
gion is obscure, but of considerable 
interest because the Columbia Valley 
would have been one of the natural 
gateways of the Indians to the North 
American continent. 


The projected inundation gives op- 
portunity for testing this hypothesis, 
in so far as the particular area is 
concerned. From the Columbia re- 
gion, it is pointed out by Dr. Walter 
Hough, head curator of anthropology 
of the Smithsonian, have come some 
of the most delicately worked Indian 
arrowheads and intriguing bone carv- 
ings. 

“Gor 


Plans to Hit the Southern 
Trail 
a 


Lee Hill, veteran Indian relic col- 
lector, is getting ready to sell his 
property at Springfield, Illinois, and 
move to the Gulf coast. His health 
has not been so good lately. Mr. Hill 
gathered most of the Payne collection 
and had charge of installing the mu- 
seum for the State of Illinois at Ca- 
hokia mound. He is quite a traveler, 
having been all over the western hem- 
isphere and talked interestingly of 
his experiences in getting the Mayan 
relics for the Payne collection in Cen- 
tral America. 


ESB 0 
TEN DISCOIDALS 


4 in. to 6/4 in. diameter, good to 
fine. A real buy for a real collec- 
tor. Not at give away prices. 


C.G. Drake Union City, Ga. 
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Indian War Club stone head, 
rawhide handle 

Indian Dance rattle rattle- 
rawhide, rare 

Indian genuine pipe bowl, 


use 

Camera Photo of Craz 
and Sitting Bull, both 

Indian Necklace, Trade Beads 
and cut beer hoofs 

Indian fine tone, large two 
end drum, rare 

Large genuine Indian doll, 
hand made 

Indian fine, large solid bead, 
buckskin pipe bag 

Necklace, 

Bones and Mcund Beads.... 

30 different named minerals, 
‘nice collection, all 

Fine large gem spear, long, 
perfect, rare 

Fine large flaked, notched 
spade, fine material 

Fine, large fare stemmed 
Hoe with location found 





FOR SALE 


Postage and insurance extra. Satisfaction or money back. 


LEMLEY CURIO STORE 


NORTHBRANCH, KANSAS 


Fine, large double blade axe 
with location, dandy 

Pretty polished opan gem 
set, genuine, beauty 

= + _— miniature pot- 


te 

9-inc ’ flaked spear, rare with 
location, perfect 

5 different nice fossils, loca- 
tion given 

Indian skull and lower jaw, 
with location, all 

10 bird points, fair nice dec- 
orators, with location 

Mound Shell gorget, ancient, 
rare, with location 

Powder horn, large, 
ful, carved finest 
saw, some has animals and 

ui $25.00 value, for 


Wonderful large polished 

cabinet specimen, agate -50 
Postage and Insurance Extra. 

Satisfaction or money back. 





Around und the Mound 


Takes Exception 
a 


The article on page 97 of the June 
HosBIgs, as well as that with illus- 
trations in the Literary Digest of 
June 8, has been read with some in- 
terest and amusement by local arti- 
fact collectors here (Ky.) who have 
picked up in the fields of this country 
hundreds, if not thousands, of the so- 
called “Folsom Points;” country lads 
have sold them to collectors all over 
the country for years. That these flint 
arrowheads with the bevelled crescent 
butts occur in every country in the 
world may be supposed by one who, 
like the writer, is no archaeologist. 
They have been known and recorded 
long before the “discovery” of 1924, 
by the learned professors and archae- 
ological experts. 


You will see nine of them figured 
in Webb & Funkhouser’s “Ancient 
Life in Kentucky,” page 216: A very 
large javelin head of same pattern 
in Young’s “Prehistoric Man in Ken- 
tucky” Filson Club (1910) p. 161, 
and on p. 172 etc., small arrowheads 
of same pattern. 


They have been found in England, 
Ency. Brittanica, 11th Ed. (1911) 
plate IV No. 2; Denmark, Lubbock’s 
“Prehistoric Times” (1865) p. 77; 
Sweden, Montelius’ “Ancient Swed- 
ish Civilization,” p. 14; Scotland, 
Anderson’s “Scotland in Pagan 
Times,” p. figures 152, 153 and 165. 


Some of these figures show the 
original roughly chipped forms, which 
preceded the late neolithic form you 
show in Literary Digest engraving. 
That this final form is recent, seems 
to appear not only from the skillful 
chipping of the flint, but by the fact 
that in Hopkins County, Kentucky, 
they are found on the surface of the 
ground associated with the numerous 
village sites, and with potsherds, 
flint spalls, game stones, net spacers, 
pendants, arrowheads, hoes, and 
other artifacts of supposed recent 
type. It has been suggested that the 
bevelled crescent butt facilitated in- 
sertion in the split of the arrow shaft 
and its binding with raw hide; and 
again it is suggested that they may 
have been used as knives for prepar- 
ing bones for bone burials, or in 
barking or sizing arrow or javelin 
shafts. 


Western Kentucky, in a period an- 
tedating Columbian times, was a vast 
prairie with many wooded stream 
banks and a great Indian country. 
More than two hundred sites are rec- 
ognized in Hopkins County and for 
years the artifacts therefrom have 
been collected, and I am told prac- 
tically every museum of any note 
contains artifacts collected here.— 
Maurice K. Gordon, Ky. 
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A display of stone age material, 
comprising a “Stone Age Fair,” was 
held at Cornish, Colorado, recently. 
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yy etre, Ky., July 16.—Fur- 

ther excavating of the Mounds, 
which are of important scientific 
value was started here today under 
the direction of Mr. Richard Morgan, 
an archaeologist of the University of 
Chicago. 

The mounds, discovered by Fain W. 
King, of Paducah, Ky., and have since 
become known to the public as the 
Ancient Buried City, ‘s considered one 
of the outstanding finds of the abori- 
gines of the Mississippi valley. 

Work has been started on the sec- 
ond largest mounds. Two of the three 
mounds exposed in the original exca- 
vations by the Alabama State Mu- 
seum are yet to be completed and 
further excavating of these will be 
started later in the summer. 

A different technique will be used in 
excavating the new mound than was 
used on the others. The methods 
used in exposing the first three 
mounds was to enter them from the 
top, but the second largest mound is 
to be entered from the sides, show- 
ing cross sections both vertical and 
horizontal. This method is the one 
used by the University of Chicago in 
all their excavating work. 

Mr. Morgan, who not only is an 
experienced archaeologist, but also an 
expert in the reconstruction of skele- 
tal material has been at work for the 
past three weeks restoring some of 
the crushed skulls in the Bvrial 
Mound. Archaeologist say that it is 
impossible to tell just what the mound 
will contain until it is uncovered. 

Dr. Florence M. Hawley and her 
assistant, Mr. Roy Lassiter working 
for tne University of Chicago, have 
been at work here since July 9, in an 
attempt to establish a more definite 
age than is now known of the Mound 
Builder. They are using the Doug- 
las Tree-ring dating, studying living 
trees of this district so that later 


” their records may be compared with 


the charred beams fom the ruins here 
and elsewhere in the Mississippi 
drainage. 
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Wickliffe Mound Work Goes On 


‘AuGustT, 1934 


Courtesy Tennessee Academy of Science. 


Another Burial Tomb at Wickliffe, Kentucky. 


Five burials superimposed on 


One another are to be seen. 


Courtesy Tennessee Academy of Science. 


Buriat Tomb at Wickliffe, Kentucky, showing both the extended and bundle 


type of burial. 


Excavation at these mounds was first started by Fain W. King 


of Paducah and Wickliffe. 


Mr. King, owner’ of the Ancient by tourist cottages, and a general reom 


Buried City, said that visitors will be 
allowed to view the work in progress 
and that conveniences had been added 
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INDIAN LORE—Ancient and Otherwise 


E ARE informed that the word 
“cocktail” comes from “xochtil,” 
an Aztec word. A Toltec noble sent 
his daughter to the king with a 
luscious drink which the king prompt- 
ly named “xochtil.” 
a a * 


An Indian woman at Albuquerque, 
N. M., refused to pay the state sales 


tax on a purchase of goods on the 
ground that she was “one of Uncle 
Sam’s children” and didn’t “have to 
pay any taxes.” Perhaps that ulti- 
mately will be the way out for all 
the taxpayers in the country.—Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star. 
oo * * 

Fred Zuelsdorf, Wisconsin, is a 

mason contractor, who, while search- 


to accommodate those who wished to 
watch the excavations for several 
days. 


By 
WILSON STRALEY 


ing for suitable building stone, “also 
keeps an eye out for old Indian relics,” 
and, consequently, has gathered quite 
a collection of arrowheads, spear- 
heads, drills, scrapers, knives, and 
tomahawks. . 
* * * 

It was the Detroit (Mich.) News 
that remarked: “There is much we 
could learn from a study of the In- 
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dian, In place of spring house clean- 
ing, he moves his wigwam.” 
* * * 


Sylvester J. Soldani, 74-year-old 
Osage Indian, of Ponca City, Okla., 
died July 2 in Menarah hospital, 
Kansas City, Mo., following an illness 
of several months. The deceased was a 
leader among his people and was also 
a member of the first state senate of 
Oklahoma. He was untiring in his 
advocation of legislation to improve 
the Indians’ welfare, and in 1924 
when the Oklahoma Society of Amer- 
ican Indians was organized, he was 
chosen the society’s first president, 
and he also urged that a national 
society be formed. Burial was at 
Ponca City, July 4. 


* * * 


We see it stated that of Mexico’s 
14 million inhabitants, at least 10 
million are said to be Indian or to 
have a strong mixture of Indian 
blood, while the remainder are whites 
or near whites. 

* * * 


Depression item from the Florida 
Times-Union: “Uncle Sam is giving 
the Indians back their farm lands.” 
Lo, the poor Indian! 

ae a 


Prof, Paul H. Nesbitt is conducting 
an exploring expedition for the Beloit 
College Museum in the Gila Valley, 
near Reserve, N. M. There are ten 
members of the party, and three 
months will be spent seeking traces 
of an ancient Indian tribe. 

* * * 

Ben Dwight has been elected to 
continue in the office as chief of the 
Chactan Indian tribe. Heretofore, or 
rather since 1906 the chief was 
appointed by officials at Washington. 

* * * 

Miss Evelyn Peabody, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been commissioned to 
sculpture a group of four Sioux In- 
dian types for the Pettigrew Museum 
of Natural History in Sioux Falls, 
Ss. D. 

* * * 

A press report from Lynn Center, 
Ill., says: “A huge arrowhead which 
weighs 58 pounds and measures 36 
inches in length and 16 inches in 
width, which is believed to have been 
used in Indian ceremonials, was found 
recently by Russell Charlson. The 
stone is fashioned from a light brown 
rock.” 

* sd * 

Restoration work is progressing on 
Agate House, a prehistoric cliff dwel- 
ling in the Petriforest Forest section, 
Arizona. 

* * * 

Jacob Harrison, 94, former Semi- 
inole chief, died July 1, near Seminole, 
Okla. A press report states that he 
was the last of the Seminole who trod 
the “trail of tears” to Oklahoma in 
1857; he served in the Confederate 
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816 RUSH ST., CHICAGO 


Superior 0851 


COLLECTORS WELCOME 
AT HUNTER’S INDIAN TEPEE 


Rare plains and woodland Indian ar- 
ticles; beadwork; old Navaho jewelry 
and blankets; buffalo head and robes. 
Bargain values now on things that will 
soon enhance in value. auc 
North over Michigan Ave. Bridge to 


Water Tower, West one block to Rush 
and Pearson. Antique district. 








army and a deputy U. S. marshal 
under President Cleveland. 
* * * 

Miss Ruth Unanst, Wichita, Kans., 
has been appointed supervisor at the 
Presbyterian Board Orphanage at 
Haines, Alaska, and has departed for 
her far northern post, where she will 
have charge of some 50 Indian chil- 
dren between the age of 8 and 11. 
Miss Unanst attended the Wichita 
University and was an employee of 
Wichita library. 

* * * 

From a news story we learn that 
some fifty years ago that the Pawnee 
and Osage Indian tribes often in- 
dulged in horse racing, in which, it 
appears, the Osage ponies came out 
winners. To secure a fleet pony the 
Pawnees proceeded to steal one from 
the Osage, which caused a rupture 
between these tribes that has lasted 
since 1879, Through the good offices 
of Maj. Gordon W. (Pawnee Bill) 
Lillie, the two tribes are to bury the 
hatchet and be friends again. 

* * * 

The well known hickory tree was 
called “pohickery” by the Indians— 
the whites finally dropping the first 
syllable. The Indians used the hickory 
to fashion their bows and war clubs. 

* x * 

Lillian Saul, Chictaw Indian girl, 
Muskogee, Okla., a student of Haskell 
Institute, the Indian school at Law- 
rence, Kans., for the second succes- 
sive year has been chosen Queen of 
Health in the annual contest held at 
the University of Kansas, 

* * * 


Walter Martin recently found an 
Indian tomahawk on his farm near 
Douglas, Kans, 
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GENUINE INDIAN RELICS 


Send 10 cents for latest catalogue 
of my complete and extensive col- 
lection, Many desirable pieces for 
everyone from beginner to ad- 
vanced collector. 

An invitation is extended to all 
who are interested to inspect my 
collection on their vacation trip 
this summer, tfc 
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Pre-historic Relics 


Dug from mounds, and graves in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. My next price 
list will come out in September. Don’t 
fail to get this—65c Stamps. Largest 
“dealer In the South. 


G. E. PILQUIST 


Box 666 
DARDANELLE, ARK. 


n34c 
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Indian Relic Collectors 

Remember we have a large and 
carefully selected stock of prehistoric 
stone relics, old beadwork and trap- 
pings, weapons, Navajo rugs and In- 
dian pottery. We have an especially 
fine offering of the rarer types of 
ceremonial stones, as well as quanti- 
ties of nice arrowheads, axes, celts, 
etc., at reduced prices. 

Antique firearms and weapons, Colt 
revolvers, aboriginal curios and 
weapons, minerals, fossils, antiques, 
Currier prints, and coins, are also 
described in our new price lists. tfc 

Complete illustrated lists 10c. 
N. E. CARTER 
Established 1900 
Drawer G. Elkhorn, Wisc. 








T. O. YOUNG 
Dealer in 
Indian Relics, U. 8. Coins and 


Stamps. Also Curios, Minerals, 
cut and polished gem-stones. 


Send stamp for my bargain list. 


tfe 
Box 734 New P. O. Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (Cash in advance.) 





WANTED TO BUY —lIndian Relics 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. We also want to correspond 
with diggers, dealers and collectors in 
these states —Amerind Relic Co., Box 58, 
Marion, Ohio. aul26 





WANTED — Indian relics of _ stone, 
must be of good quality; will purchase or 
exchange Beads or other California In- 
on relics.—Eugene C. Tribble, Lodi, 

if, 





BUY OR TRADE Navajo blankets, 
archaeology books, Indian material any 
kind. State price—no offers. Corre- 
spondence invited with advanced collec- 
tors.—Bernard, Box 192, Oakland, oie 

8 





WANTED TO BUY — Wanted 
genuine superb Effigy Pipes, 
other scarce Banner Stones. 
grooved axes.—N, Carter, wes” Wis, 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers’, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times, 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. (Cash In advance.) 





SHRUNKEN HEAD of Jivarro Indian, 
good condition.—Mrs. Stephen W. Kearny, 
129 Howard St., San Antonio, Tex. s2p 





THREE woven beaded trappings, $25 
each. Pictures and Information by re- 
quest. — M. A. Ayer, c/o Z. N. S. R., 
Younker Bros., Des Moines, Iowa spl 





PREHISTORIC STONE RELICS for 
advanced collectors and others.—Albin A. 
Elchert, New Riegel, Ohio. 412633 





INDIAN GOODS—Largest line of Sioux 
Indian beadwork and costumes in the 
world. Buying direct from _ Indians. 
Prices reasonable. Free price list.—Lyon 
Curio Store, Clinton, Nebraska. aul12846 





30 GENUINE ANCIENT FLINT AR- 
rowheads, while they last, $1.00, or $2.75 
a hundred. Postage extra.—Petrie’s Log 
Cabin Museum, Brown's Lake, Burling: 
ton, Wis. 2 





$500.00 WILL BUY my collection of 
Columbia River Indian stone artifacts 
found by myself.—Louis Weiler, West- 
port, Wash. aup 





SOUTH CAROLINA ARROWS, 30 for 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Triangle 
Curio Shop, Box 12, Buffalo, 8S. C. 83081 





SKULL OF FLATHEAD INDIAN from 
The Dalles, Oregon. Very old.—Lute Mc- 
Kittrick, 3525 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Port- 
land, Oregon. aup 





NEOLITHIC AGE NECKLACE. BEsti- 
mated 10 to 15 thousand years old. Found 
in Germany. Authentic piece.—Th. Young, 
Butterstadt, by Hanan Main, banat = A 

au 
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oon we aft No. 1—Drill, 


wheads, 
Flesher, 2 “a value for 75c. 
1, nife, Bird Arrow, ngler 
Point, —, Tanner, $1.75 value, , Ks tor 


75e. ‘Offer N o. 3—6 Arrowheads, 1 


oints, Kansas, $2.95 value, all for 91.75. 
an above perfect % ° —. 


Spear, 35c; 12 Fine Hide 
Nice Spears, 75c; 6 
eads, 60c; 


nice collection, 

= Stone 

Age ‘ Somahawk, 30c; Wam- 
= Grave String, 40c; Bouthwest String 
ampum d, 40c; Sioux Brass Pipe 
fone tong $6.50; 10 Large Wampum 
Beads, ve, 10c; Indian Large T-sha ape 
Peace Pipe and Stem, used, an tal 100 
Fair Arrowheads, ancient, $1.5 106 Se- 
lect Arrowheads, $4.50; Gem ‘Bird. "Ee. 

fe; Transparent 


Miss. 

Grave Awl, . 

heads, 35c; Stone Age Knife, 15c; Stone 
Age Hoe, 30c; Stone Age Celt, 30c; 10 
Arizona Grave Beads, 8c; Pretty Oregon 
Gem Bird Point, Se: Flint Hide —, 
7c; Finest Long Flint War Point, 45c; 
Bird Points, 60c; Fish Scaler, ‘be: 
Painted Arizona Pottery, large, 

40c; 3 Western Bird Points, : 

dony Arrow , 6c; Fish Arrow, 10c; Indi 
Teeth, 6c. Indian Beadwork, Coin, 1 
Stamps. Covers, Old West Photos, 
erals, Cut Gem Stones, Fossils, 
ar. Weapons, Old Books Sea Shells 
and Sea Curios,’ Navajo Sliver Goods, 
Mounted Animals, Oriental Curios. Post- 
age and insurance extra. Large cata- 
logue, 5c. See my catalogue before you 
bey. Satisfaction aranteed. — Vernon 
Lemley, Northbranch, Kansas. tfc036 








COLLECTORS, ATTENTION — Have 
some duplicate Indian relics my collec- 
tion for sale. Write me articles you are 
interested in. Can send outlines.—W. M. 
Cunningham, Benton Harbor, ere 

au 





PREHISTORIC RELICS FOR SALE 
Largest assortment in Middle West. No 
lists; state wants. Will submit out- 
lines. Collectors, Museums supplied. Also 
Alaskan relics. — Donald O. Boudéman, 
Curator of Archaeology, Public Museum, 
234 S. Burdick St., alamazoo, Mich. 
jly12255 





LUCK GODS OF MEXICO, the “Venus 
he ge figurines, arrow- 


ao. 
Wells, jomua 





30 GENUINE ANCIENT FLINT AR- 
rowheads, while they last, $1.00 or $2.75 
a hundred. Postage extra.—Petrie’s Log 
Cabin Museum, Brown’s Lake, Burling- 
ton, Wis. au32562 





BOOKS ON INDIAN RELICS, Govern- 
ment publications, other Indian Pn ae 
—J. G. Ventuella, 3417 So. Halsted 
Chicago. tfc 





FOR SALE—Arrows, 12 select, $1.00; 
5 superb, $1.00; 12 nice bird points, $1. 00: 
—Joel H. Du "Bose, 930 Piedmont Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. op 





KAROK CEREMONIAL BLADE of 
black obsidian, 28 inches long, very fine, 
$80.00. Outline on request. Karok hunt- 
ing arrow with perfect obsidian head. 
Feathers and head sinew wrapped, $2.50. 
—C. P. Peyton, 919 Market St., Klamath 
Falls, Oregon. 03024 
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GENUINE ANCIENT 


INDIAN RELICS 


Each Lot Worth at Least $1.50 


~“< . at 1 spear and 6 “i _ 
21s Shell pendant (rare) ....°4.00 
telebaty of en pottery 1.00 
s) Comages ee 
aa knives and 26 beads .... 1.00 
5—2 _ rey —— points 
of to. discus $2 int 
n me. gem 
q—1 grooved ‘axe ee 
— ne jasper arrows “and 


crapers oben 
re! Roller or beli pestle .... 
0—20 Nice assorted arrows .. 
itd Obsidian arrows ........ 
12—4 fine drills 
13—12 Choice selected arrows. 
14—10 Fine war points 
15—6 Choice var. of arrows .. 
16—2 choice rotary arrows ... 
17—1 rare sp 
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21—100 Assorted grave beads. . 
22—100 imperfect relics . 
23—1 fine stone tomahawk ... 
24—12 Fine hide scrapers 
25—10 rare wampum b 
26—1 Fine Flint Hoe ...,...... 
ANY SIX LOTS FOR $5.00 
Everything Sent Prepaid 
Send Stamp for My Price List 
Special Discount to Dealers 
Address All Orders to 


T. 0. YOUNG 


Box 734 
Syracuse New York 
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Coincidences 
as 


Chicago. — Sidney Summerfield, 
clerk of the Cook County marriage 
license bureau, had just finished lead- 
ing an editorial in his favorite news- 
paper setting forth its none too illu- 
minating views on the currency ques- 
tion. The currency question interests 
Mr. Summerfield because pay checks 
have been distressingly irregular in 
the county service of late. His medi- 
tations were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a client. 

“I want a marriage license,” said 
the applicant. 

“Name, please,” 
Summerfield. 


“Ben Gold,” replied the client. 


“And the prospective bride’s name 
is what?” 

“Anne _ Silver,” 
reply. 

“Are you kidding?” asked the sur- 
prised official. 

“TI was never more serious in my 
life,” said the client with an aureate 
smile. “Allow me to present Miss 
Silver.” A comely maiden advanced 
from the background. 

“Is the ratio to be 16 to 1 in this 
union?” facetiously queried Mr, Sum- 
merfield. : 

“Not on your life,” answered the 
maiden. “This is to be a fifty-fifty 
bimetallic marriage.” — New York 
times. 


demanded Clerk 


was the prompt 
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Ship’s Bell in Canterbury Cathedral 





HE following account of the serv- 

ice held for seafarers at Canter- 
bury Cathedral (England) on June 
9th, will we know interest our read- 
ers, It is taken from the report in 
“The Times” when the bell from 
H. M. S. Canterbury was presented 
to Canterbury Cathedral :— 

The annual festival of the Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral began yes- 
terday with a religious service at 
present unique. It was a service for 
seafarers, and in the congregation 
which packed the cathedral nave 
from end to end there were not only 
many officers and men in naval uni- 
form, cadets and other members, 
present or future, of the Navy or the 
Mercantile Marine, but also enough 
blue jerseys to show that the waters 
which neighbor Canterbury had other 
kinds of seafarers, their bargemen, 
their fishermen, and others who go 
down to the sea in ships, great or 
small. 

The service began at a quarter to 
three, but long before that the string 
band of the Royal Marines (Chat- 
ham Division), under the director of 
music, Captain P. S. G. O’Donnell, 
were playing worthily of their repu- 
tation on the north side of the altar, 
which now stands at the top of the 
steps leading from nave to choir. 


Presentation of the Bell 


A few minutes before three o’clock, 
to the strains of “Hearts of Oak are 
our Ships,” the bell of H. M. S. Can- 
terbury, lately broken up at Chat- 
ham, was carried up the nave by 
Able-Seaman Rhodes and Stoker 
First Class Kerman, followed by sea- 
men of the Royal Navy, naval pen- 
sioners, and others who had served in 
the Canterbury. The First Lord, join- 
ing the Dean of Canterbury at the 
foot of the steps, thereupon presented 
the bell in the following words— 

On behalf of the Board of Ad- 
mirality and the Royal Navy, I pre- 
sent to you, Mr. Dean, the bell of His 
Majesty’s ship Canterbury. 

This bell during its sea service has 
seen tempest, battle, and sudden 
death. It has now come home from 


the sea to be placed amidst the serene 
and peaceful surroundings of your 
beautiful Cathedral. 


By E. ARMITAGE MCCANN 





Its presence here will be a symbol 
to all seafarers of the truth that the 
longest voyage and the strongest gale 
come to an end at last, and an assur- 
ance of the affectionate welcome that 
awaits them in this pleasant land of 
England. 


Each day this will be struck as a 
call to prayer for all at sea, and its 
voice will testify that Engiand re- 
members her sailors with gratitude 
and love — that England will never 
forget that her destiny lies upon the 
everlasting waters. 


The Prince’s Message 


In accepting the gift, the Dean of 
Canterbury read the following mes- 
sage from the Prince of Wales, who 
is the First Friend on the Roll of the 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral :— 


Not only as a Friend of Canterbury 
Cathedral, but also as Master of the 
Merchant Navy, I am glad to hear of 
the Service fer Seafarers which is 
being held on June 9th. I regret I 
cannot be with you on this occasion, 
when the bell of H. M. S. Canterbury 
will be placed in the Cathedral to keep 
in daily remembrance all those who 
go down to the sea in ships, but I 
take the opportunity of sending my 
best wishes to all seafarers who will 
be present at the service. 





The bell was then hung up on the 
frame prepared for it, and as the 
Cathedral bell struck three, Admiral 
Percy Royds struck six bells on the 
bell of the Canterbury. And then, 
after the bell was carried away to 
the place assigned to it in Warrior’s 
Chapel, where a page of the Roll of 
Honor of The Buffs is turned every 
day by a soldier of the regiment; and 
every morning at eleven o’clock a 
serving or retired seafarer will strike 
six bells on the old ship’s bell in re- 
membrance of all the seafaring men 
who gave their lives in the Great War 
and of all who face the perils of 
water in the discharge of their duties. 

The service that followed was re- 
markable both for its fitness and its 
beauty. It included the nautical and 
some others of Psalm cvii.; a lesson 
(read by the Vice-Dean) from St. 
Mark iv., about the storm on the Sea 
of Galilee, and a prayer for the 
Navy; the hymns, “Holy, holy, holy,” 
and “Eternal Father, strong to save,” 
and an anthem, which was Hubert 
Parry’s setting of Tennyson’s poem, 
“Sunset and Evening Star’; and be- 
fore the Dean of Canterbury pro- 
nounced the Blessing, the singing of 
the National Anthem (like much else 
in the service) showed how the occa- 
sion had touched the hearts and the 
imagination of the huge assembly. 


Club Doings 


P| | 


WASHINGTON D. C. YARD 

The Yard met recently at Walter 
Koons, at 3902 Windom Pl., N. W., 
7:30 P. M. and all sat down to real 
Texas hospitality in the form of a 
chicken dinner served by Mrs. Koons, 
Mrs. Cook and the two lively and 
charming Koons daughters. These 
fellows’ models may scale twenty 
feet to the inch but their appetites 
scale twenty inches to the foot. How- 
ever that seemed to be what our host 
wanted so everyone was happy. Meet- 
ing called to order 9:00 P. M. Min- 
utes, roll call, purser’s report. Greet- 
ings read from absent members, 
Scarf and Hagedorn. J. Drummond, 
reported sale of the USS “Texas” to 


Dr. D. D. V. Stuart. W. E. Grier 
was thanked by unanimous vote for 
the fine display he made of the 4th 
Annual Exhibition. Schedule of 
meeting places for Fall was ar- 
ranged. July meeting passed up and 
August one to be a family outing at 
Bay Ridge, Md. Matter of getting a 
Yard telephone carried over till au- 
tumn. Letter of thanks voted to 
Canadian Pacific for use of windows 
for Exhibition. 


Shop Notes 


J. Drummond explained use of his 
alloy 7 lead, 2 antimony, 1 tin for 
casting parts as small as stanchions, 
using dental plaster moulds. Mr. 
Linn discussed the use of the tough 
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brown paper adhesive tape for rein- 
forcing work and many other uses. 
K. Foote reviewed and praised Da- 
vis’ latest book, “The Built Up Mod- 
el.” 
Adjourned 11:15. 
A. C. Wagner, Secretary. 


CHICAGO YARD 


Meeting during summer months is 
a new feature for our yard. We were 
invited to the home of Irving Camp- 
bell in Norwood Park Suburb, Sun- 
day afternoon, July 1. We enjoyed 
an attendance of fifteen. 
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A Monthly Magazine for all 
Marine modelers. 















Showcase and Working 
Model Ships, Steamers, Yachts 
and every kind of vessel. 












Working Drawings, Workshop 
Hints, Constructive Articles, 
actual details and particulars. 
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“Sea Breezes” 


The Blue Water 
Magazine 
The unique monthly magazine 
which illustrates and preserves 
the history of the rapidly de- 
clining Windjammers of the 
last Century. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
4/6d 










Apply: 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
Goree, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL 






















MODEL YACHT 


DIANA 


Like the Enterprise from the 
water-line up. 


Length over-all 27”. 
Hull and sail plans, $1.00. 


E. A. McCANN Ridgefield, Conn. 
au3672 
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Mr. Campbell is one of our charter 
members. He has finished various 
fine models such as, “Seawitch,” an 
early clipper; “Loch Torrion,”’ four 
masted bark; U. S. Brig. “Niagara,” 
and is now constructing the U. S. 
Sloop, “Providence,” John Paul Jones’ 
first command. Mr. Campbell has 
been exceptionally successful in carv- 
ing small scale life boats with all 
ribs, etc., in place. 


We have decided to establish a ref- - 


erence file on details of the various 
ships, as the members are selecting 
their choice for the set of all differ- 
ent models. C. Linnemann volun- 
teered to care for the clerical end. 

We intend to have our next meet- 
ing on Sunday August 5, at 3:00 
P. M. on board “Santa Maria,’ rep- 
lica of Christopher Columbus’ flag- 
ship, built and sent to Chicago for 
the Columbian World’s Fair, 1893, by 
the Spanish Government. With a 
background as interesting and nauti- 
cal as this we should look for a 
record attendance. 


Carl F. Koehn, Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN - BRONX 


The Ship Model Makers Club of 
Manhatton-Bronx held its last meet- 
ing of the season on June 18 at the 
Washington Heights Library. It was 
to be an exhibition of ship models 
principally, but this program was 
cancelled due to there being only four 
models scheduled to show. These in- 
clude the “Half Moon” made by Emil 
J. Bai, Captain E. A. McCann’s lat- 
est piece of work, the brig, “Swal- 
low.” M. Eckstein and John O. Erick- 
son had partly finished models on 
display. 

Gordon Grant, president of the 
Ship Model Makers’ Club, gave an in- 
teresting talk on the models. Miss A. 
Sanford, as usual served coffee and 
cake to those present. 

A joint meeting of Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Chapters was scheduled 
for June 23 aboard the last American 
sailing ship, Tisitala. 

Information regarding Manhattan 
Chapter will be furnished by Secre- 
tary Emil G, Bai, 557 Academy St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Wooden Eagle of Annapolis 
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By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


In The Target 


THERE is a wooden eagle at An- 

napolis that is forever home from 
the sea. It is the figurehead from 
the United States flagship Trenton, 
wrecked in the harbor of Apia, capi- 
tol of Samoa in the South Seas, in 
the year 1889. 


This huge white wooden bird, 
guarding the terrace of Bancroft 
Hall, has no need to tell the story of 
its thrilling adventure to the young 
midshipmen who attend the United 
States Naval Academy. They know 
every word of the tale benind the si- 
lent eagle with the word TRENTON in 
black letters beneath the claws. To 


them it is a symbol of surpassing 
courage in the face of self-sacrificing 
death. 

* * * 

The Trenton sailed the seas in the 
last days of our Wooden Navy, and 
the figurehead on her prow had vis- 
ited many a distant port before that 
day in March when she arrived at 
the harbor of Apia, accompanied by 
the United States ships Nipsic and 
Vandalia. 


During the night of March 14, 
1889, seven men-of-war were in the 
harbor there, three belonging to 
America, three German ships, and 








SHIPMODELERS NEED 


These Recommended Supplies and Tools 








2810 S. Michigan Avenue 


GRIP-TITE ADJUSTABLE BENCH CLAMP 


Automatically locks and holds like a bulldog. Better than a vise as it will 
not mar the smoothest surface. Ideal for carving, drilling, planing and all 
homecraft work. Makes it easy for shipmodelers to do perfect work. Only 
$1.00 POSTPAID. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Order yours now. 


SHIPMODELER, Dept. 96 


Chicago, Ill. 
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David P. Brown, 320 Washington St. 


CELLULOID DEADEYES (black) and 


260 per dozen. Send for list of fittinys and samples. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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one, the Calliope, a ship of the Brit- 
ish navy, besides about a dozer small- 
er craft. That night was followed 
by a morning of such awful calm that 
all the sailing masters in the harbor 
knew a tropical storm was brewing, 
although not a man on board the 
ships dreamed of the terrible hurri- 
cane that soon would be upon them. 
They kept their fires burning, in- 
tending to make for the open sea if 
the “blow” should be too severe. 

Suddenly, in the forenoon of March 
15, darkness fell and a raging wind 
swept in from the sea. All night long 
the ships battled with the gale, but 
survived to greet the-dawn. Then 
the hurricane began crashing the 
ships, tossing one against another as 
if they were toys. Men were swept 
overboard and drowned. Others were 
killed by flying timbers. Shrieks and 
groans of the dying mingled with the 
sound of the tempest. 

By skillful management, the Nip- 
sic, on the forenoon of March 16, was 
grounded on a reef so near the shore 
that all on board who still lived were 
saved by the heroic efforts of the na- 
tives of Samoa. Her commander was 
Admiral Hilary P. Jones, then a 
young man, who later became Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
fleet. 

The crew of the Nipsic who reached 
shore safely immediately began work- 
ing heroically to save the lives of 
other shipwrecked sailors; every 
other ship but one that had been in 
the harbor when the storm broke, 
went down, and wreckage was strewn 
for miles atong the coast. 


ly. It’s actually fun—wh 


opular Mechanics’ New Book 


“SOVEREIGN of the SEAS” 
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Will build you any kind 
of a ship or yacht model 
Can furnish accurate plans from 
which you may make your own 
model. 
Have over 100 plans of navy 
sailing ships, clipper ships, etc. 
Send for list of plans. 
Restoration of old models and 
research work a specialy. 

C, G. DAVIS 











The one ship that made its way to 
the open sea and rode out the storm 
in safety, was the British Calliope; 
and the Calliope would have gone to 
the bottom of the harbor with all on 

¥board but for the amazing heroism 
of the men of the Trenton, the flag- 
ship, with the white eagle on her 
prow. 


When the Calliope was trying to 
make her way inte the open sea, only 
the Trenton, and one of the German 
ships, the Alder, still were afloat. The 
Vandalia had crashed upon a reef 
and only a few of her men were 
saved. One German ship had gone 
down with all on board. Two of her 
crew had been on shore leave, and 
these two lived to mourn the loss of 
all with whom they had sailed into 
the harbor of Apia. The Alder final- 
ly crashed into the Trenton and then 
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went aground. Long before this all 
the small craft had gone down. 

Meanwhile, while the Calliope was 
trying to reach the neck of the har- 
bor in the roaring tempest, the Tren- 
ton drifted toward the entrance and 
blocked the way. The only reason the 
Calliope could hold her own against 
the tempest was because she had been 
the only ship in the harbor with pow- 
erful engines. Even so, with all 
steam on, she was barely moving to- 
ward the entrance where the Trenton 
lay. 

There seemed no hope for either 
ship. The-fires were out on the Tren- 
ton, and her steering wheel was gone. 
She was a wreck, manned by a help- 
less crew. But braver, more resource- 
ful men never lived than her com- 
manding officers and crew. A plan 


‘ was discussed by the officers. In that 
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now separate, 


. » »« Membership in the Ship Model 
Makers’ Club used to be combined 
with the subscription to the Ship- 
modeler ($2.75 a year). These are 


The Club is a world wide organiza- 
tion of those interested in Ships and 


Ship Model Makers’ Club 


INTERNATIONAL 


HEADQUARTERS 
Bryon Park 
eld, Conn, 
U. 8. A. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
E. ARMITAGE McCaANN 


The Shipmodeler 


Bound copies of this magazine may 
be obtained from the above address. 

Each volume has the magazines of 
one year with 250 to 300 pages of Spee- 
ial Feature Articles by authorities. 
Precise data on old and later ships. 
Description of all sorts of Models. 
Book Reviews. Construction hints. 
Kinks. Tools. Material. 
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This Famous Ship Model 


A beautiful 80-page book printed on tinted paper 
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Ship models. There are loca] chap- 
ters in many towns and members can 
be put in touch with others in their 
locality. Exhibitions are held from 
time to time and other useful fea- 
tures. 

Send $1 to Headquarters for regis- 
tration and two-color Certificate of 
Membership. 


They are profusely illustrated with 
sieves, photographs, drawings and 
plans. 


Nothing Equal to them anywhere. 
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raging hurricane, under the command 
of Rear Admiral L. A. Kimberly, they 
calied for volunteers to form a hu- 
man sail to clear the path for the 
Calliope. By means of a sail the 
Trenton might be guided away from 
the entrance to the harbor. Not a 
stitch of canvas was left on the ship. 
The sail must be made of the bodies 
of men. 

It is believed that a young naval 
cadet, Richard H. Jackson, was the 
first to offer. The instant he began 
to climb the battered rigging, every 
man followed his lead. 

Then the incredible thing happened. 
The crippled Trenton, with her fires 
out, her steering gear gone, helpless 
in the awful hurricane and the fury 
of the tropical rain, began to sail, 
slowly but surely, away from the har- 
bor exit. 

Those on board the British ship 
saw in the rigging of the Trenton 
the almost naked bodies of men, 
clinging together, hanging on, and 
forming a sail against which the 
wind beat furiously. 

As the Calliope passed those brave 
boys, the British commander tried to 
shout words of gratitude and thanks 


HOBBIES 


to Admiral Kimberly. And then came 
the most astonishing response. The 
men of the human sail gave a cheer. 
They expected to die at their post 
but they cheered. Then, led by their 
commander, they sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

But they had saved their own lives 
by their courage, for the sail that 
opened the harbor guided the wreck 
of the Trenton to a spot on the reef 
from which all the crew were rescued. 

And the British people were grate- 
ful. The London Times told the story 
of the deed of the Trenton’s men, and, 
speaking of the cheer the Americans 
gave the Calliope, said: “It was the 
doomed saluting the saved; it was 
pluckier and more human than any 
cry ever raised upon the deck of a 
victorious line-of-battle ship; it can 
never be forgotten and must never be 
forgotten by Englishmen speaking of 
Americans. . .. In all naval records 
we do not know .f any sound which 
makes finer music on the ears than 
that cheer of the Trenton’s men.” 

The ship was destroyed, but her 
figurehead, the great white wooden 
eagle, was brought home to a place 
of honor at Annapolis. 





Courtesy the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, New Bedford, Mass. 
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“A breath of the sea and the 

delight of foreign travel are in 

every page of this beautifully 
illustrated magazine.” 
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The Bourne Museum, New Bedford, Mass., large depository of relics of whalina days shows this view of a 


rigger’s loft in the gallery of the museum. 


It contains examples of all the tools and appliances of the rigger, 


including a tall capstal and heaving down block, which was a New Bedford device for heaving a ship down on 
her bilge for repairs to her bottom, or recaulking, and coppering, without hauling out on a railway. This is a 
rare device and many of the other implements are native. They were collected and given by the late William R. 


Wing, whaling merchant, and his daughter, 


Mrs. 


Charies M. Hussey. 
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Shapes subject of collecting ship mod- 
els cannot be covered in a short 
article. There is enough material 
concerning this fascinating hobby to 
fill volumes and the catalogues of 
some of the larger collections run into 
thousands of items. This interesting 
hobby may be divided into two sec- 
tions, building and collecting. In the 
American organization known as the 
Ship Model Makers and in the older 
English association known as the So- 
ciety of Nautical Research we find 
that membership consists of two 
groups, craftsmen and collectors. Thus 
we find that the hobby is a two sided 
one satisfying the mechanical side of 
human nature as well as the artistic 
or other side which is the mania for 
collecting something odd and different. 
In some cases the craftsman and col- 
lector are combined in one person. 
President Roosevelt who has gained 
much publicity in philatelic circles be- 
cause of his postage stamp collection 
is also a collector of ship models and 
marine prints. Marine prints are 
often a side line among the hobbies 
of model collections. Irving Wiles 
who has gained fame as a great 
painter of portraits has also made 
some beautiful ships, H. H. Rogers 
has two thousand ship models which 
include old English dockyard models. 
It was at one time the custom in Eng- 
land to build a model of every ship 
before its keel was laid and to follow 
the design of the model during the 
building. Quite a few of these old 
models have survived and Samuel 
Pepys, better known as a diarist than 
as a collector, is credited with being 
a pioneer in the hobby of collecting 
dockyard models and his position with 
the admiralty greatly aided him in 
his acquiring choice specimens of the 
models used in erection of the men 
of war of his time. 


The most interesting collector and 
builder of ship models in our time 
was Henry Culver, a New York law- 
year, who employed his spare time in 
studying naval archaeology or in 
other words the design and rigging of 
seagoing craft of the ancient days 
of sail. From old and sometimes 
rare books and marine prints this 
lawyer made his case in the realms 
of ancient ship construction. A clue 
here and there in a print or para- 
graph helped him to master the 
science of shipbuilding as it was 
known in the period when only the 
Dutch disputed England’s rule on the 
seas. Culver became sort of a profes- 
sional amateur and was employed by 
collectors deeply interested in the 
hobby, but who lacked the lawyer’s 
craftmanship, to build them models of 
great ships of past centuries. His 
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With the Famous Collectors 


By 


ROLAND PITcH 


dockyard model of the “Prince 
George” in the Roger’s collection is 
one of the greatest works along this 
line that has ever been produced by 
a modern craftsman with the excep- 
tion of his own model of the “Sover- 
aigne of the Seas.” This last named 
model designed by Culver cost $30,000 
and is considered to be the most com- 
plete and perfect model ever built. For 
over six month;, six Italian wood 
carvers of reputation in their art 
labored to duplicate the ornamenta- 
tion needed to perfect the model of the 
greatest ship in the navy of Charles I 
of England. This monument to a 
lawyer’s hobby is now hanging in the 
hall of a baronial mansion in West- 
chester County, New York. 

Another authority on ship models is 
F. Alexander Magoun who teaches 
naval architecture at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and de- 
votes his spare moments to the restor- 
ation of the plans of ancient ships. 
In this case the hobby is connected 
with the vocation of the rider and the 
professor might be compared to a 
sailor who goes out rowing on his day 
off. Other collectors of ship models 
are Junius Spencer Morgan and Allan 
Forbes. The latter has a weakness 
for little ships and for this reason the 
State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has its banking rooms adorned 
with models of old time frigates and 
fast clippers. 

Alexander Drake who was art edi- 
tor of that not. to be forgotten maga- 
zine the “Century” was also a collec- 
tor of little ships and his collection 
now decorates or rather adorns the 
walls of India House. Drake was not 
a man of one hobby but in addition to 
his ship models he collected old glass 
bottles, bird cages, band-boxes, and 
copper and brass utensils. He is 
credited with being the father of he 
modern movement to collect models 
and it was he who elevated this 
branch of collecting from a mere fad 
to the rank of a real hobby. 

Model building should appeal to the 
white collar worker who seeks diver- 
sion in mechanics. Collecting models 
costs money and they take up much 
space even if they are only little 
ships, but to build a model or two with 
one’s hands is an achievement to be 
envied by any collector who lacks the 
ability to construct but who can ap- 
preciate the artistic lines of a model 
of man’s noblest creation—a vessel 
under sail. 

The following notes might interest 
the uninitiated into the knowledge of 
why a ship isn’t always a ship. The 
origin of the word ship comes from 
the Anglo Saxon “scip” probably 
from the tendency to skip over the 


waves. A real ship is a vessel with 
a bowsprit and three masts. These 
masts are known as mainmast, fore- 
mast, and mizzenmast. Each mast is 
composed of a lower mast, a top-mast, 
and a top-gallant mast, and some- 
times higher masts. 


A schooner has its name from a 
dialect word word “scoon” meaning 
to skip or skim. A true schooner is 
a fore and aft rigged vessel which 
originally had two masts but was in 
later years built with three, four, or 
more masts. 


A sloop is a one-masted vessel and 
its name comes from the Dutch 
“sloop.” The single mast of a sloop 
has a fore and aft rig consisting of at 
least a boom-and-gaff mainsail and 
jib. A sloep of war in naval etymo- 
logy was formerly a vessel rigged 
either as a ship, brig, or schooner, and 
having an armament consisting of 
from ten to thirty-two guns. In later 
times any war vessel larger than a 
gunboat, which carried guns on one 
deck only was classed as a sloop of 
war. 

A brig is a two masted square 
rigged vessel. The name is short for 
brigantine. The brigantine is also a 
two-masted square rigged vessel 
which only differs from a brig in the 
way of not having a square mainsail. 
the word was originally applied to fast 
sailing piratical vessels manned by 
sea-going brigands. 

The bark or barque received its 
name from the Spanish or Italian 
“barca.” This was formerly a small 
sailing vessel or rowboat. The word 
is now used in poetry for any type 
of vessel or boat. The technical de- 
scription of a bark is a three-masted 
vessel with foremast and mainmast 
square rigged and mizzenmast fore 
and aft rigged. A bargentine or bar- 
quentine is a three-masted vessel with 
the foremast square rigged and the 
other two masts rigged fore and aft. 

A sharpie is a sharp, flat-bottomed 
boat, with one or two masts each 
carrying a triangular sail. The origin 
of the name is an Americanism which 
is probably connected with its descrip- 
tion. 

A duhabeah, in the original Arabic 
“dhahbijah,” is a long, light-draft 
house boat, lateen rigged used on the 
Nile River in Egypt. In modern times 
steam has replaced sail for the pro- 
pulsion of these river craft. 

A dhow is a lateen vessel used in 
the Orient. There is usually a long 
overhang forward and a high poop 
and an open waist. Another vessel 
from the Far East is the junk the 
name of which is of Portuguese ori- 
gon from “junco.” It covers various 
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types of vessels in Chinese or neigh- 
boring waters having a very high 
poop and an overhanging stem. 


A xebec has its name from ‘the 
Spanish “jabeque” or Portuguese 
“xabeco,” and the name is pronounced 
“zebeck.” This type of vessel is used 
in the Mediterranean Sea and is usu- 
ally three-masted with a long over- 
hanging bow and stern. Another ves- 
sel used in the Mediterranean trade 
is the felucca with a name of Italian 
origin, it is a fast lateen-rigged vessel. 


In colonial narratives we often 
read of types of vessels now seldom 
mentioned except in novels based on 
the romance of pirate treasure. 
Among these we find the snow which 
had its name from the Low German 
“sanue” or the Dutch “snaauw.” A 
snow was a square rigged vessel 
which differed slightly from the brig. 


Another vessel of the old days of 
gold and piece-of-eight was the pink, 
a vessel having a narrow stern. It 
was nearly a contemporary of the 
galleon, a sailing vessel of the 15th 


and following centuries. The Spanish ° 


galleons had three or four decks and 
were used for both war and commerce. 
The name of this craft came from 
the more ancient galley which was 
usually low and single decked, pro- 
pelled originally by oars and later by 
oars and sails, 

A ketch probably received its 
name from the noun or verb “catch.” 





FOR SALE—Model of 5-masted shooner, 
% scale, baldheader about 36 in. long; ex- 
cellent workmanship. Price, $50 net.— 
Burton Bowmar, 953 Pleasant St., Can- 
ton, Mass. 
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It was of a strong build with two 
vessel with a jigger mast far aft. In 
more ancient times a square rigged 
vessel. A carack was a type of large 
ship resembling a galleon. 


A yawl is a fore and aft rigged 
vessel with a jigged mast far aft. In 
yarns of smuggling days and ways 
along the English coast we often hear 
of the king’s cutters and the smug- 
gler’s lugger. A cutter is a broad, 
square-sterned boat, originally used 
to carry stores and passengers and 
was sort of a supply ship attached to 
the old fleets under sail. In later 
times the term was applied to a one- 
masted vessel rigged somewhat in the 
fashion of a sloop and having a deep 
and often heavily weighted keel. 


A lugger is a vessel that carries a 
lugsail or lugsails. A lugsail is a 
four-sided sail bent to a yard hanging 
obliquely on the mast and hoisted or 
lowered with the sail. 


A proa receives its name from the 
Malay prau, praha. This vessel is a 
double end outrigger, swift sailing 
canoe used in the Malay Archipelago. 
One side of these vessels is flat and 
is kept to the leeward. A catamaran 
comes by its name from the Tamil 
words “katta” meaning a binding and 
“maram” tree. This is a kind of raft 
or float made of logs or pieces of 
wood lashed together and propelled by 
either paddles or sails. The name is 
also applied to vessels with twin hulls 
that are arranged side by side. There 
are other types of vessels which have 
been used for models but space does 
not permit their being listed at this 
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FORUM 
o 
Germantown, Pa.—On page 108 of 
the July, 1934, issues of Hopstes I see 
in the third column, this statement: 


“A “David’s Staff” was a kind of a 
quadrant used by navigators of the 
Tudor and Stewart times.” 


Permit me to remind you that Stew- 
art should be STUART. Next, the 
“David’s Staff” should be DAVIS’S 
STAFF. The English Quadrant or 
Back-staff, was invented by Captain 
John Davis, of Limehouse, about the 
year 1540, for the observation of the 
sun’s altitude at sea without the pain- 
ful necessity of looking direct at the 
sun. It is often known as Davis’ 
Back-staff. It was illustrated by a 
woodcut in John Davis’ Seamen’s Se- 
crets in 1594. Sometimes this instru- 
ment was called Davis’s Quadrant, 
although it was not a quadrant (or 
quarter of a circle) but more of an 
octant, or sextant. 

My authority for the above is R. T. 
Gunther’s EARLY SCIENCE IN OX- 
FORD, where all such navigating in- 
struments are described. Vol. I, pages 
355, 356, 357. And many other writers 
on the subject. 

The Davis’ Back-staff was improved 
upon by Thomas Godfrey, of Phila- 
delphia in 1730, and The Royal So- 
ciety of London awarded him a prize 
of £200 for his invention. This in- 
strument was again changed by John 
Hadley, of London, and became known 
as Hadley’s Quadrant. See “Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, October, 1927. 

I trust you will not object to my 
criticisms, as I believe you wish to 
publish facts.—Harold F. Gillingham. 
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MY OWN BIOGRAPHY 
A Story of the Middle West 


Be] | 


By Mrs. ADA BEmIs, York, Neb. 


First Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 1933 Contest 


Reprinted by Special Permission of Nebraska History Magazine 


A STORY without an end—yet— 
for I am alive. 

If this is a fascinating topic to 
others, the lives and every-day doings 
of Nebraska Pioneers, what do you 
suppose it means to one of us? And 
whom do I know so well to write 
about as—myself. Says my synonym 
book, “An autobiography, is a biog- 
raphy, written by the person whose 
life it records.” 

Andreas’ History of Nebraska says: 
“May fourth, 1871, Hosea Wilson 
Gray, his son-in-law, George Whit- 
field Bemis, son J. M. Gray and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson Cunning came to 
Clay County,” and in that book and 
hundreds of similar ones, are similar 
announcements which have: behind 
them stories more thrilling and inter- 
esting than all the combined fiction 
of the country. 

The little company above mentioned 
made the traditional covered wagon 
trip which I wish I might have space 
to describe since my prosaic journey 
on one of the first trains run into 
the town, four months later, lacked 
the beauty, romance and interest of 
my husband’s entry. 

When I say the town, I mean the 
little village of Sutton, Clay County, 
which was laid out and named after 
my arrival. The homestead seeking 
men had followed the course of some 
railroad surveyors and were sure a 
town would be located there and had 
stopped and filed on land in the 
vicinity. 

One settler, 2 man named Luther 
French, was on the ground when my 
husband arrived, and when my digni- 
fied appearance took place, a girl of 
twenty with a baby less than a year 
old, his (French’s) was the first home 
I saw, and while I had no such expe- 
rience, his may be described as an 
example of many, it being a typical 
dugout. 

Mr. French had lost his wife and 
none of us were able to explain how 
he kept the seven motherless children 
in good health, well fed, and happy. 


His abode was half of it a hole in 
the ground, or rather I should call 
it the hillside, logged up inside and 
roofed with bark and earth, with a 
tunnel running down to the banks 
of School creek, the inside entrance 
being covered with a dry goods box 
cupboard. If Indians approached, his 
little band were instructed to run 
through the tunnel to the creek and 
hide in the overhanging foliage until 
the father arrived. A boat was hidden 
near. 


The floor was made of dirt, there 
were no windows, and every particle 


of furniture was made by French 
from boxes, kegs, barrels, branches 
of trees and any piece of metal which 
he was able to acquire. Each can and 
scrap of tin he became possessed of 
was utilized for something. Tools 
were made of wood and the house had 
hardly a'whole dish in tt. 


The eldest girl would go with her 
little brood, out on the prairie to pick 
the wild buffalo peas, then most 
abundant, and boil a huge kettle full 
of them. She made pumpkin butter, 
used the wild sorrel for sauce, cooked 
‘whole wheat and corn, and in season, 


Mrs. Ada Gray Bemis, York, Nebraska. 
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picked the wild plums, cherries, 
grapes and berries which then 
abounded on the creek banks, Meat 
and fish were always abundant and 
were stored away for emergencies, al- 
though all winter game was plentiful. 

Later that fall, (1871) Mr, French 
sold his homestead to Dr. M. V. B. 
Clark and his brother, Mr. Isaac 
Clark, who laid out the town and 
built the Clark House, where they 
lived upstairs and opened a drug store 
and hardware store in the lower story. 
There was a hall in the upper story, 
the scene of our early day social 
gatherings. No finer men and women 
ever lived than the families of these 
early adventurers, the two Clarks, 
J. W. Johnson, John Bagley, J. B. 
Dinsmore, R. G. Brown, Weeds, Burl- 
ingames, and others. The Carneys, 
Touts, Bemises, and Grays were rela- 
tives thirty of us. Most of them had 
left homes of culture, were college 
graduates, and had come to the new 
country to build up an inheritance 
for their children. There’ is a blessed 
sense of comradship among the pio- 
neers which is unlike any other re- 
lationship, and binds me to the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of those 
former neighbors, who, now, with one 
exception have passed on, gallantly, 
I know, to try a new dwelling place. 
Herbert Johnson, cartoonist for the 
Saturday Evening Post is an example 
of the type, he being born in our 
little village. One of my daughters 
tells of his school books being cov- 
ered with pictures of animals, school- 
mates, and even the teachers. 


Our first editor was Walter Eugene 
Wellman,! who, incredible as it now 
seems, came to Sutton at the age of 
fourteen, to take charge of the “Sutton 
Times,” then owned by his brother, 
Frank Wellman. My husband brought 
him home to eat his first meal in 
town with us and I filled his pockets 
with cookies when he left thus be- 
ginning a “beautiful friendship,” 
which has endured throughout the 
years. The last time he visited York, 
he told of his ill-fated polar expedi- 
tion and from that passed to a joyful 
perusal of a yellow, time worn copy 
of the “Sutton Times,” the first one 
off the press, which is one of our 
treasures. 

My own first home was of lumber 
hauled in a wagon from Lincoln, 
about 12x24 feet. Two rooms, no 
foundation, with real windows and 
doors. Made of boards, covered with 
tar paper and ceiled. Later my hus- 
band was in Lincoln and found some 


1Walter Wellman died February 1, 
1934, at New York, with 75 eventful 
— behind him. In addition to his 

wspaper work in Nebraska at fourteen 
he founded the Cincinnati Evening Post 
at twenty-one. He located the exact spot 
where Columbus landed at San Salvador 
in 1492, made four attempts at the North 
Pole, two afoot and two by air. In 1910 
he tried to fly to London and was rescued 
from the water with him crew of five 
after 79 hours off Cape Hatteras. 
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wall paper, each roll different. He 
promptly bought the entire stock and 
put it on in panels, there not being 
enough of any one kind to cover a 
whole side of a room, After that, 
whenever we had nothing else to do, 
we made paste of flour and water and 
covered cracks where it peeled from 
the boards, 


Our furniture was breught from 
Iowa in a wagon and consisted of a 
very few pieces of black walnut, the 
kitchen table now, in a high state of 
polish, adorning the hall in my 
daughter’s home. I sat up at night 
to admire the set of corner shelves 
made by Mr. Bemis to hold my wed- 
ding vases, books, the ever present 
sea shells, and glass covered wax 
flowers. He also evolved a clock shelf 
which he put on the wall so high that 
each day he must stand on a chair 
to wind it but while he grumbled 
throughout the process, he never 
moved the shelf. 


I especially remember that all the 
pies I made that first year were rolled 
with a big round bottle and each 
bore the caption, “Jaynes Expecto- 
rant,” and my husband invariably 
said that he needed another dose. 


We bought a cow, and it was 
brought home one night and milked 
with great ceremony. The next morn- 
ing when my spouse made no move 
to repeat, I finally asked him if he 
were not going to milk and to my 
great amazement he said, “What, are 
you out of milk already?” Heretofore, 
his animal experience had been limited 
to a driving horse! 


Just once in my life I had made 
a quilt, a crazy quilt, with small bits of 
silk, satin and velvet, and this I 
ripped apart, and cushioned, draped, 
and covered everything possible with 
its fragments. The color scheme in 
our home blended perfectly. We did 
not pay any bills for electricity or 
gas the whole time we lived there 
as our two kerosene lamps and a 
lantern were ample when supple- 
mented by tallow candles which I 
molded for emergencies, 

We had real floors but the new 
lumber soon had open cracks between 
the boards, and after I had seen a 
snake crawl under the house one day, 
we covered the floor with straw and 
then laid a yarn carpet sent from 
the east by my father. 

Later we shipped out my piano and 
its great square rosewood case filled 
more room than we could well spare 
but since when company arrived we 
filled a tick with straw and slept on 
the floor, giving the guests the bed 
in the recess behind the curtains, we 
did not miss the bed room space, but 
rather liked the little corner under 
the piano. Often our hospitality was 
limited only by the size of our floor 
space as travelers came driving by, 
all of whom were welcome to rest 
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for a day or night. So dextrous did 
we become with our toilets that we 
could dress and undress in the same 
room and never see each other. 


We shipped our necessary groceries 
from Iowa and lived much better than 
we do now in some respects. With our 
cream, never was such a_ dessert 
known as the little, wild fruit. We 
had in abundance, wild geese, duck, 
elk, deer, antelope, snipe, quail, fish, 
with ham and bacon of our own cur- 
ing with grape plum or wild cherry 
jelly made of wild fruit brought from 
the Blue River, eight miles away. Our 
gardens grew as they never have 
since, We did not have weeds nor 
bugs those first years, 


The things we missed most were 
concerts, lectures and books. We 
had been used to hearing such men 
as Theodore Tilton, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Greeley, or Wendell 
Phillips, for a course of winter lec- 
tures. My husband came home one 
day and found me reading “Men of 
Our Times,” for the sixth time, as I 
rather petulantly explained to him 
and he said, “Never mind, I’ll write 
you a new book.” After that, each 
evening he brought home from his 
little law office a new chapter of his 
book which he read to me. Finally, 
after he had all the characters in « 
graveyard at midnight, with a most 
unusual thunderstorm going on, and 
murders galore taking place, he calm- 
ly wrote finis and left them there! 


We organized lodges, clubs, and 
especially temperance societies, which 
we will soon be doing more than ever 
before, and took turns editing a paper 
for the Good Templars which old in- 
habitants’ children can still quote. 


Troubles, we had none, as I look 
back now. I suppose I must mention 
the county seat fight, the meanness of 
the Burlington in refusing us a sta- 
tion house, blizzards, droughts and 
prairie fires, (one fire destroyed our 
young nursery), and the grasshoppers, 
but what were they in the course of 
sixty years of good things? 


One reads much of the blizzard of 
1888 but the one I recall was much 
more severe. It was Sunday, April 
18, 1873, when the terrifying, life de- 
stroying, storm commenced and grew 
in intensity for forty-eight hours. 
Only those who experienced it can 
realize the terror of such a time and 
no one can describe what had never 
been equaled in the state as an ex- 
ample of elemental fury. The after- 
noon had been dark and cloudy, 
deepening into rain, and as the dark- 
ness fell, changing to sleet before 
morning. Black clouds rolled up from 
the north and shortly before noon the 
next day a gale of wind with snow 
came with incredible velocity, blotting 
out the landscape and sweeping 
everything before it. At times the 
wind seemed to come from every 
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direction. The air was darkened with 
a whirling, seething mass of powder- 
like snow which appeared to come up 
from the ground as well as down 
from the sky. It was like being in 
some vast maelstrom peopled with 
howling shrieking demons. I never 
since have heard any sound like the 
frightful roaring voice of that storm. 

We could not hear each other speak 
unless close together, nor see with- 
out a lamp burning. We placed a 
lamp in the window and kept it there 
during the storm, My husband ven- 
tured to the stable only a short dis- 
tance away. When he opened the door 
a half grown pig bolted out, passed 
him, and we never saw that pig again. 
Coming back, he lost his sense of 
direction and found himself in front 
of the house instead of the back, as 
his groping hands discovered. After 
he had removed his coat, jersey, and 
shawl tied around his covered neck, 
snow was found in his vest pocket. 

During the night, the storm in- 
creased in vehemence. The wind blew 
in long gusts, paused to get its 
breath seemingly, and then resumed 
with redoubled fury. It was not at any 
time, intensely cold. I remember 
standing at the window, trying to see 
out, when there came a thump 
against the glass. We opened the 
window and a white dove fell into 
the room, so crusted with ice and 
snow that it was unrecognizable, We 
had it in the house until the storm 
stopped and it lingered about the 
homestead until fall. 

You will wonder what we did to 
pass the time. We played back- 
gammon, chess, checkers and the 
guitar, and sang for hours when not 
reading. How weird our puny voices 
must, have sounded accompanied by 
the awe inspiring diapason of the 
storm, After midnight, the wind died 
away, and the snow stopped. When 
morning dawned, the world was made 
of snow. Our small barn was out 
of sight. Two sides of our house were 
entirely covered, and the digging 
began, 

By the next day reports of disaster 
and comedy drifted from house to 
house, At my father’s home when he 
opened the door into the kitchen in 
the morning he found the door out- 
side open and a black and white cow 
in possession. It was afterward identi- 
fied by a farmer who lived nine miles 
north of us. Two men who had gone 
to the Little Blue River for wood, 
expecting to camp and fish for a few 
days, started for home when the 
storm began. After driving for hours, 
they found themselves completely lost 
and decided to leave the horses to 
their own direction. At nightfall they 
found themselves back where they 
had started from in the morning, the 
horses having circled, and spent two 
days with the team in an abandoned 
dugout. 
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A neighbor whose shed collapsed, 
breught his horse into his one room 
sod house with his family. My hus- 
band’s brother, wealthy proprietor of 
five cows, tried to drive them into 
shelter, Panic stricken, they ran be- 
fore the wind and were found dead 
in a ravine five miles distant, after 
a mountain of snow had melted from 
over them, Pawnee Indians came and 
camped on the spot and did not leave 
until all damaged animals were eaten. 


The tragedy of the storm was the 
death of a young woman named Kelly 
who with her baby started to walk 
to her father’s house. She was found 
a short distance from her goal, with 
the dead infant held next to her heart. 


We were but a boy and girl and 
did not realize the gravity of the 
situation until it was over, It was a 
new experience in a place where all 
was new. 


I never like to tell about the time 
the grasshoppers came. It seems to 
much like “a fable agreed upon.” It 
was in the fall of 1874 when my hus- 
band came hurrying home and called 
me to come quick to go and see some 
grasshoppers. He had heard down 
town that a swarm of them had 
lighted in a field two miles north of 
us and were eating a field of corn. 
I did not like to leave the cookies 
I was baking but he said it was the 
sight of a life time and might never 
be seen again and they might be gone 
before we got there so I dropped 
everything and went. There was 
scarcely a vestige of the ripening 
corn left and innumerable hordes of 
the insects were lighting and there 
was seemingly. no end to them. We 
returned home thankful it had not 
happened to us, and glad to have seen 
the unusual sight, and the next morn- 
ing we wakened to a sea of grass- 
hoppers. Coming, they darkened the 
sun like a heavy cloud would do, and 
many people went to their storm 
cellars. Not a green leaf nor blade 
of grass escaped them and thousands 
of newly planted trees were killed, the 
bark being stripped as thoroughly as 
a tool could have done the work. We 
had a fine patch of cabbage almost 
ready to eat and covered it with 
sheets and blankets. The next day 
not only my cabbage was gone but 
my bedding was eaten. full of holes. 
The handles were eaten through of 
tools which were left in the garden. 
Later that fact was explained by the 
theory that the hoppers were hungry 
for the salt which was left in the 
wood by the sweaty hands of the 
gardeners, Trains were stopped by 
the masses of crushed insects which 
caused the rails to be slippery. I find 
it almost too much for myself to be- 
lieve after this lapse of time. One 
neighbor had a cow which he tied in 
the middle of his cornfield to get one 
last meal. She was dead on the bare 
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field the next day, having overindulged 
in corn, but my philosophical neigh- 
bor said she died: happy and he had 
nothing left to feed her anyway. 


Another neighbor seeing the cloud 
approaching, hurriedly plowed a fire 
guard around his premises and called 
his family to get ready to fight the 
fire. Truly, it was the sight of a life 
time. 


In 1872 we held our first Fourth 
of July celebration. Everybody was 
eager to help and preparations went 
forward swiftly. The magnificent 
natural park with School Creek 
meandering through it was an ideal 
place to have such a_ gathering. 
Benches were made, tables erected, 
and what we were most proud of, a 
speaker’s stand finished. But, when 
it came to the flag pole, cut from a 
young ash, we were utterly dismayed 
to discover that there was not a flag 
in town. Before you look superior, 
tell me how many of you brought 
with you a flag when you moved to 
Nebraska. 


The committee called for somebody 
to make a flag and I, not knowing 
better said I would. They sent me 
several yards of white muslin and red 
and blue oiled calico. Sewing the 
stripes together was easy but when 
it came to the five pointed star. I 
ardently wished that General Wash- 
ington had insisted upon the one with 
six points, for what Betsy Ross 
accomplished with one clip of her 
scissors, I could not do with dozens 
of snips. I cut and cut and only 
succeeded in making pieces that 
looked like crooked legged animals. 
My husband, strong on geometry, 
came to my rescue with angles and 
triangles, and finally we evolved a 
five pointed star fully as good as the 
average kindergarten child can make 
today. It was tiresome sewing them 
on with tiny stitches that must show 
and long before it was finished I be- 
gan to consider there were more than 
enough states in the Union especially 
when I discovered there was another 
side and it must all be repeated. The 
night it was really completed I was 
standing waving it joyously when 
Mrs, I. N. Clark came hurrying in 
to tell me she had been asked to 
substitute for A. C. Burlingame who 
had been appointed to read the 
Declaration of Independence and she 
wanted to know if I had anything 
to clean her white kid gloves which 
had not been used since her wedding 
and were yellowed. We rubbed those 
gloves with bread crumbs, with corn 
meal, covered them with cornstarch, 
and finally decided they would do. 


We had a local speaker in the per- 
son of R. G. Brown, and a man from 
Virginia named Flick, a member of 
their legislature. I know we were 
proud to have him come to Sutton. 
My father, H. W. Gray, was presi- 
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dent of the day and I can see him 
now as he stood in his blue uniform 
of a Civil War captain. Sad to tell, 
it rained all day the third and on 
the morning of the Fourth we backed 
the largest lumber wagon in town to 
a knoll near the park and went 
through every number of our program 
without a break. When’ our picnic 
dinner was finished, on the damp 
ground, we voted the day a perfect 
success. 


The first funeral in the county was 
that of little Maud Tracy, early in 
the spring of 1872. She died without 
warning and the shock struck every 
home alike. In this rushing age it is 
impossible to conceive how a whole 
community will pause, drawn together 
by a common sorrow. All business 
ceased, stores were closed and every 
citizen was present for the pathetic 
ceremony held at the grave. We had 
not even thought of a cemetery be- 
fore and the small grave was dug 
under a willow tree at the north side 
of the park, upon a slight rise of 
ground, now rorth of highway two. 


The mound was covered with wild 
flowers and we sang as the grave was 
filled, after the service had been read, 


I must tell you of some of our 
modern conveniences. We had the 
first iceless refrigerator brought to 
the state, I know. It consisted of a 
large tin pail, tightly covered and 
lowered into the well, at least half 
of its own hundred feet, and food 
kept in that fashion was firm and 
fresh for days, 


When the town did not have any 
kerosene as occasionally happened, 
and our candles gave out, I put a 
saucer full of lard on the table, with 
a stick wound with strips of cotton 
cloth in it, and this form of indirect 
lighting was very satisfactory. We 
set the stick in a piece of dough 
made of flour and water. 


I remember my first dinner party 
was lighted that way and I felt as 
you would now if the electric lights 
went out on your dinner. But, we 
had on the table a haunch of venison, 
a plover on each plate, fresh vege- 
tables, dried red raspberry pie ani 
homemade cheese and conversation 
which rivaled any I have heard lately. 


A story of that time would be in- 
complete without a mention of In- 
dians but we had little intercourse 
with them for they had gone before 
the railroad to the west, moving as 
it came toward them. The Pawnees 
were our friends and we dreaded the 
Sioux and for many years were al- 
ways vigilant but never harmed by 
them with the exception of the petty 
thievery as they went back and forth 
in spring and fall. 

We had a violent county seat fight, 
of course, with the end being its 
establishment at Clay Center where 
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it yet remains, but our most interest- 
ing trouble was in getting a depot at 
Sutton, The B and M road had placed 
a box car at Grafton, and would not 
even stop a train in our town nor 
leave us our mail, After months of 
talk, protests, visits to Boston, Lin- 
coln, Plattsmouth, — anywhere that 
our men could locate railroad men in 
authority, one night my husband with 
other public citizens, went to Grafton 
and removed to Sutton, having pre- 
viously bought them, every building 
in the town with the exception of 
the box car depot. The railroad com- 
pany had demanded so much land 
from our townsmen in return for any 
favors shown, that it was simply im- 
possible for the settlers, some of them 
almost destitute, to comply with the 
unreasonable exactions, It is not 
credible in these days of state boards, 
treaties, conferences, laws on every 
conceivable side of every question to 
see that in those days the rich rail- 
road companies could do absolutely 
as they pleased in the matter of tak- 
ing toll of the settlers, and the victory 
of the Sutton people in resisting the 
unreasonable demands had an appre- 
ciable effect in helping other commu- 
nities. Young people do not know 
the meaning of corruption, bribes, 
land grabbing, passes, as practiced 
then. A short time after the depot 
was built, a large shedlike structure 
was erected near it and straight from 
their landing place in the east, sev- 
eral hundred immigrants were de- 
posited, men, women and children, in 
the building, where they lived in a 
state of poverty, squalor and prom- 
iscuity not at all approved of by the 
Sutton people. At last in some very 
mysterious way, the building caught 
fire and since no man would put it 
out, the inmates were dispersed. This 
ended the petty troubles with the 
railroad and this too must end my 
writing, for you are tired, 


I am firmly convinced that Ne- 
braska is the finest state in the Union 
and that her citizens are the salt of 
the earth, More than sixty years ago 
I first saw its broad bosom and today 
I can say that each day it has looked 
better to me as the years have passed. 


rege 
This Is New 


a= 

Harry Horn, the buckeye boy of 
Hunnewell, Missouri, called at Hos- 
BIES’ office after a visit to the Fair 
where he has his collection of buck- 
eyes on display in the Missouri State 
Building. Harry’s hobby is engrav- 
ing prominent people’s physiognomies 
on buckeyes. 





Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements. 
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Post Cards | 


fo ——3 | o/c) 
By ROBERT RESSLER 


({2EETIN GS fellow collecters. A 

few new cards have come to 
hand since last month. The last be- 
ing a view of the Governor’s residence 
in Port of Spain, Trinidad. The Gov- 
ernors’ home is a very beautiful white 
two-story affair. Honolulu, Hawaii is 
next with its Capitol building. The 
building appears to be a rich man’s 
mansion. It is a two-story affair but 
nowhere near the size of most of our 
state capitol buildings. A card from 
Sarre captures first place interest in 
my opinion. The card is from Saar- 
brucken, showing the market place of 
St. John. On the view side of the card 
is a stamp showing the same view as 
the card. I also have another card in 
which the stamp and card correspond, 
but not as plain as that from Saar. 
This card is from Chene-Bourg, 
Switzerland. The view on this card 
is a statue of Louis Favre. 


Mrs. Thuloski has sent me five 
cards for my inspection. The first is 
a card showing R. M. S. Barbice in 
the harbor at St. Georges, Grenada. 
The stamp on the card was issued 
during the war for war tax. The 
next card shows a group of natives 
doing a Fantasia dance in Ubanghai. 
Ubanghai is located in the Central 
part of Africa in the territory known 
as French Equatorial Africa. A card 
showing the portrait of King Albert 
is next. On the card is a special 
stamp issued for the mourning of 
the ever beloved Belgian king. The 
stamp of course is black. Coming to a 
brighter spot we find a typical desert 
oasis in Tripoli. No need in telling 
you the location of Tripoli as all of 
you have read about it in your his- 
tories. Last but not least is a beau- 
tiful maiden from Mauritania. The 
inscription on the card in French 
names her as Femme Maure. Mauri- 
tania is located on the west coat of 
Africa in the territory known as 
French West Africa. 


I would like very much to receive 
for my inspection cards of western 
Asia. In sending me cards please do 
not send more than five at one time. 
I will pay return postage only on lots 
of five cards or less of Asia, Africa 
and other out of the way places. 


“EY 


Eastern States Exposition 
2) 


The Eastern States Exposition, 
which includes considerable collection 
material, will he held at Springfield, 
Mass., from September 16 to 22. An 
exhibition of antique and modern 
rugs, including about 500 entries is of 
special attraction. 
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MONG the interesting memorials 

in the Middle West is a typical 
pioneer log cabin, erected in Allen 
Park, Ottawa, IIL, in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of La Salle county and 
Ottawa’s centennial as the county 
seat. 

The cabin, now utilized as a club 
house for Boy Scouts of the com- 
munity, is in a very beautiful setting, 
surrounded by trees and overlooking 
the Illinois river, which is a link of 
the Lakes to the Gulf waterway. It 
is a form of structure that is suitable 
for the trail side museum that is 
becoming so popular. 

In erecting the cabin, effort was 
made to have it authentic in all de- 
tails. The logs, which are of red and 
white oak, were donated by land 
owners residing in the vicinity of Ot- 
tawa. Some of them were hauled a 
distance of five miles. The roof is 
constructed of rough hewn shingles 
or shakes, cut by hand from logs. 
Cutting of the shingles alone required 
two men two full weeks. The spaces 
between the logs were chinked with 
mud, in pioneer fashion, although 
later the mud was replaced with mud- 
colored cement for permanency. 

The cabin has a “stick chimney,” 
also made of logs, but for safety pur- 
poses a fireproof brick lining is con- 
cealed beneath the small logs of 
which the chimney is constructed. 
Inside the cabin is a beautiful stone 
fireplace. There is a loft suitable for 
sleeping purposes, and two down- 
stairs bunks. The cabin has two 
doors, one of which is fastened from 
the inside with a wooden bar, while 
on the other door is a latch, with old- 
time latch string. 

No finished lumber was utilized in 
erection of the cabin, the boards used 
for flooring, doors, window frames, 
etc., having been cut from logs, which 
were hauled nearly twenty miles to 
an old-time saw mill at Oglesby. 

The idea of the cabin was suggested 
by J. R. Beffel, city editor of the 
Daily Republican-Times of Ottawa, 
Ill., who served as publicity director 
for the La Salle county centennial 
celebration, held in June, 1931. 

Six weeks before the celebration 
was scheduled to take place, Beffel 
advanced the proposal at a meeting 
of the centennial committee. 




















A Pioneer Log Cabin 
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“It’s a good idea, but it can’t be 
done,” the committee agreec. “The 
time is too short, you can’t find suit- 
able trees, and anyway, where could 
you get the money?” 

But the committee didn’t reject the 
plan. Beffel was appointed chairman 
of a special committee to consider 
ways and means of building the 
cabin. 

Beffel lost no time. He called on 
Louis H. Gerding, Ottawa architect, 
who agreed to draw a set of plans 
for the proposed cabin. In a few days, 
the plans were ready. Then the coun- 
tryside was scoured for standing 
trees that could be utilized. Trees 
were found, and the owners agreed to 
donate them. 

The Ottawa city park commission 
was consulted. “Will you go fifty- 
fifty with the city playground com- 
mission on the expense of erecting 
such a building,” the park commis- 
sion was asked. Assent to this pro- 
posal was obtained—then the play- 
ground commission also agreed. It 
was estimated it would cost about 
$400 to build the cabin. 

Work was started. It was a big- 
ger job than was anticipated, and 
the $400 was used up, with the cabin 
only half built. Beffel again used 
salesmanship on the members of the 
two commissions. They consented to 
go along with him, the total cost of 
the cabin being $800, practically all 
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An ideal setting for a trailside museum. 


of which was expended for labor. 

Work on the cabin was completed 
the day before the celebration opened, 
and since then it has been a very 
popular community building — being 
used for meetings and cutings of 
various organizations, although under 
control of the Ottawa Boy Sceuts. 

The cabin is situated on route 7-A, 
which leads through Ottawa to 
Starved Rock state park, ten miles 
to the west, and tourists enroute to 
the state parkway find it of interest 
to visit this unique and serviceable 
memorial to the pioneers. 

“aEr 


Lindbergh Collection Guarded 
a) 


The priceless collection of Lind- 
bergh trophies on display at Jefferson 
Memorial in Fort Park, St. Louis, 
Mo., now is protected by an auto- 
matic burglar alarm system. The 
collection includes gifts from kings, 


high government officials, govern- 
ments themselves, and individuals 
from all over the world. 
“eo” 
Museum Serves Rattlesnake 
Meat 
oo 


Cooked rattlesnake meat in toasted 
sandwiches was served by Witte 
Memorial museum, San Antonio, 
Texas, recently to attract visitors on 
the opening day of the Feptile Gar- 
den. Harvey Dunbar had the first 
serving to prove the sandwich was 4 
real delicacy. 
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Dedicate Old Fort Niagara 
a 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Govern- 
mental, military and _ ecclesiastical 
personages from both sides of the At- 
lantic are to participate in a dra- 
matic commemoration of two cen- 
turies of heroic warfare and more 
than a century of perfect peace dur- 
ing the four-day Three-National 
Celebration, financed by the federal, 
state and Niagara Falls municipal 
governments, which is to be held here 
and at nearby Old Fort Niagara Sep- 
tember 3 to 6. 


Dedication of Old Fort Niagara, 
completely restored to its 17th Cen- 
tury picturesqueness after seven 
years’ labor and at a cost of $500,- 
000, and the unveiling upon its lake- 
front redoubt of a monumental mem- 
orial to the Rush-Bagot Treaty, un- 
der which the American-Canadian 
frontier has remained unfortified for 
115 years, will supply the occasion’s 
contrasting motifs of war and peace. 


These reciprocally emphasized 
themes have been woven into a his- 
torical drama, with a cast of 3,500, 
to be presented nightly during the 
celebration under the direction of 
Thomas Wood Stevens, famed drama- 
tist and producer. It is to be staged 
in full costume at a new municipal sta- 
dium, seating 15,000, which the city 
of Niagara Falls is constructing for 
the purpose almost within earshot of 
the renowned cataracts. 


The Old Fort Niagara Association, 
which maintains the Old Fort as a 
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patriotic and historic shrine under 
nominal rental from the War Depart- 
ment, is sponsoring the Three-Nation 
Celebration through a specially or- 
ganized non-profit corporation. It has 
been financed jointly by private sub- 
scription and by $50,000 recently ap- 
propriated by the New York Legisla- 
ture and being disbursed by Dr. A. 
C. Flick, State Historian, 


By means of the celebration, the 
Association hopes to awaken the con- 
sciousness of the peoples of both 
continents, in a period of world un- 
rest, to the complete success of the 
peace which has prevailed for more 
than a century along one of the long- 
est of frontiers. With the Old Fort, 
focal point of prolonged and sanguin- 
ary conflict, as a martial backdrop, 
it is planned thus the more impress- 
ively to present refutation of the 
dogma that lasting international 
peace is an ideal beyond actual 
realization. 

“Er 


Lafayette Collection at Chicago 


Historical Society 
oO 


The Chicago Historical Society is 
honoring the memory of Lafayette by 
displaying the Lafayette Centenary 
exhibition collection this summer. 
Previously the collection was dis- 
played this year in New York City. 
This year marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of Lafayette’s death. Gold epau- 
lets, delicate lithographs, letters, and 
slender sheathed swords are in the 
collection. 
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One of the most prized pieces 
loaned to the society for the exhibit 
is the “true to life” pencil sketch of 
the young Lafayette done by Duvi- 
vier in 1790. Narratives of the 
thrilling battle of Yorktown read 
long ago in school histories will be 
brought to mind at the sight of the 
famous old Gatinais cannon, loaned 
by the French government for the 
occasion. Swords, seven of them, 
with richly ornate handles, inscribed 
with the marquis’ name and title, are 
also to be placed on display. 


“aor 


The Best Thing in Life 
a 


Los Angeles, Calif—‘You come 
promptly and bring cheer and com- 
fort every month. Two old folks who 
have traveled together for forty-four 
years find that with each issue there 
are interesting items about some- 
thing they are collecting (being sort 
of pack-rats) and interested in so 
many things. Without our hobbies 
and Hossies, life would not be so 
happy. So come along and here is a 
subscription for the neighbor who saw 
the magazine last night for the very 
first time, and was he thrilled? With 
California sunshine and HOBBIES 
(and hobbies as a side-line) one 
should live to a ripe old age, and be 
happier by far than without these 
things. We look forward to your 
visit each and every month.”—Mrs. 
Isaac Boies. 














This newspaper publisher has a veritable museum of signed photographs and cartoons in his home. 
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Two Copies Save a Fight 


California.— ‘Enclosed find 
scriptions for myself and wife. 
have to have two copies so each one 
can read and keep peace in the fam- 
ily, as neither will give up to the 
other.”—Herbert Brame. 


sub- 
We 


They Will Want Two Later! 


Ohio.—‘Will you kindly transfer 
my subscription to Mr. Battles as we 
have married recently and will not 
want two copies.”—Miss Anna M. 
Schaefer. 


Quit Crabbing 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—*“I have read 
your June copy of Hossies from cov- 
er to cover and enjoyed your com- 
ments on the Publisher’s Page, in ref- 
erence to the Hobby Show which you 
put on in New York City. What are 
you crabbing about? You put on a 
darn fine show and most every one 
worthwhile admitted it, and gave you 
credit for the whole thing. If what 
I hear is any criterion the next show 
you put on in New York City will 
bust the record.”—Arthur W. Deas, of 
New York Numismatic Club and Col- 

lectors Club of New York. 


Competing with State Library 


Hummels Wharf, Pa.—“Here is my 
second year’s subscription to the best 
magazine for collectors, in the whole 
of the U. S. A. (and that is covering 
a lot of territory). I can get more 
information and enjoyment from 
Hossies than I can from the State 
Library. Yours for lots of success 
and a happy landing.”—Lee Snyder. 


It’s Good to Have a Hobby 


Seattle, Wash—‘“Hopsizs is_ the 
right idea and merits a far-reaching 
circulation, many times greater than 
the present. Real natural born col- 
lectors have much to be thankful for; 
you don’t find many men or women 
young or old with a hobby down on 
life. Your magazine covers all fields, 
and it is bound to interest a collector 
or the layman in one way or another. 
I have several hobby interests.”— 
Elmer J. Wolfe. 
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In a Day’s Mail 


“Midnight Oil” Stocks Advance 


Minneapolis, Minn.—“If everyone 
finds HoBBIES as interesting as I do, 
there will soon be an immense boom 
in stocks of companies furnishing 
‘Midnight Oil,’ and you will have a 
circulation of fifty million pronto.”— 
Roy S. Belter. 


Twelve-Year Comments 


Harrisburg, Pa—‘Enclosed you 
will find my subscription. I am only 
twelve years old and belong to the 
Cc. C. P. S. of Harrisburg, and I 
think I have a real nice collection of 
stamps, but want to extend my knowl- 
edge in this field through your won- 
derful magazine.”—Master Jean Cal- 
vin Smith. 


We Borrow No More 


Union, New York.—“I have been 
obtaining your fine magazine from 
our library for some time, and en- 
joyed it so much that I decided to 
subscribe when I had an extra dol- 
lar. Well, I have it, and here is my 
order.”—Robert Whittemore. 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—‘Enclosed 
is my subscription. I have been read- 
ing borrowed copies of your excellent 
magazine and desire to be on your 
list. If success is defined as the abil- 
ity of one to measure up to his po- 
tentialities, your magazine is a de- 
cided success.”—Oliver J. Knutson. 


New Readers 


Bogota, N. J—“‘Saw a copy of 
Hossies last Saturday. Enclosed 
please find my subscription order.”— 
J. M. Munro. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia—‘I am sure I 
have missed a real education, not 
knowing of Hoppies from the first 
issues. It is a joy beyond words.”— 
Mrs. S. G. Smith. 


Chatham, N. J.—‘Enclosed please 
find check for $1 for which send me 
Hopsies for one year. I ran across 
a copy of it, and was so delighted 
(since I am a hobbyst) that I am 
subscribing right now.”—Mrs. W. A. 
Hamblen. 


Hellertown, Pa.—“This is my first 
letter to you since subscribing to 
Hossies, and I would like to express 
my opinion of Hopsies. I will never 
be without it. I read it from cover 
to cover, and the knowledge it gives 
me puts me far ahead of my friends 


in general discussions. I think any- 
one interested in coins, antiques, 
stamps and various other hobbies 
should have this magazine.”—Ken- 
neth H. Nauman. 


Sign Up for Two Years 


Alma, Mich—*“Enclosed find two 
dollars for which please sign me p 
for two more years for the best mag- 
azine in the world.”—Arvid DeGraw. 


Lancaster, Pa.—I see by the label 
on the wrapper that my subscription 
is about due; enclosed find my check 
for two dollars for two years. I do 
not want to miss a number, since it 
seems that each issue is getting bet- 
ter.”"—Geo. J. Heim. 


A Good Yield 

Manchester, Okla.—“I subscribed to 
Hossies last May without having 
seen a copy. I am continually amazed 
and delighted with its contents. I 
sold relics enough last year to pay 
my subscription many months from 
its advertisements. The editor is to 
be congratulated upon the actual in- 
formation contained in the paper. I 


think it should be in every school li- 
brary.”—Mrs. Daisy Thomas. 


Well in Advance 
Brewer, Maine—“My subscription 
to HOBBIES expires with April 1935. 


Kindly renew it at that time. $1 en- 
closed.”—D. Fernald. 


Back for More 
Miamisburg, Ohio—“I have been 
taking your magazine for two years, 
and I think I shall continue for the 


rest of my collecting years. It can’t 
be beat.”—Ernest L. Spoon. 


Mattoon, Ill—“Enclosed find check 
for renewal of my subscription. I do 
not want to miss a copy. Enjoy it 
more than any magazine I take.”— 
Mrs. C. A. Zeller. 


Sioux Falls, S. D—*I herewith 
enclose my check for Hopstes. I think 
it is a wonder and will be glad to 
have it for another years.”—George 
A. Pettigrew. 

Evening Shade, Ark.—“I’m sending 
check for indulgence fee for one more 
year. With me Hossigs is no longer 
a convenience, but almost a neces- 
sity.”—Carl Johnston. 
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The Christian’s Defence - - A Book That Abraham Lincoln Read 
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By R. GeraLD McMurtry 


Librarian, Lincoln National Life Foundation 


UE to the fact that Lincoln’s re- 

ligion has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed by many authors, the book 
entitled “The Christian’s Defence” 
which Lincoln read has received ex- 
tensive study. With the exception of 
the Bible, this work likely influenced 
Lincoln’s religious life more than any 
other book. The author of this mas- 
sive volume was the Rev. James 
Smith, a Presbyterian minister who 
was a master of the philosophy of 
Christian evidences. His analytical 
and unusual way of presenting facts 
likely appealed to Lincoln’s legal 
mind. 

The “Christian’s Defence” contains 
the addresses which were delivered in 
the year 1841 by Rev. James Smith 
in a debate with an “infidel” named 
C. G. Almsted in Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. In preparing this extensive 
work the author communicated with 
friends in Great Britain, who procured 
and sent him the latest and best ma- 
terials on this subject. The work is 
so extensive that it reflects much 
admiration for the earnestness and 
industry of the author. A study of 
the text reveals that Dr. Smith was 
familiar with both sides of the ques- 
tion, He knew the tenets of Hume, 
Volney, Taylor, and Paine, as well as 
the doctrines of the Christian religion. 

After the debates were concluded 
a book containing the addresses of 
Dr. Smith was published in a very 
limited edition. Rev. James Smith 
spent most of his early life in the 
south, and it was from Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, that he was called to the 
First Presbyterian Church at Spring- 
field, Illinois. His pastorate began 
there on March 14, 1849, and con- 
tinued until December 17, 1856. 

The beginning of the Lincolns 
acquaintance with this minister was 
when the second Lincoln son died. 
Mrs. Lincoln had, during her resi- 
dence in Springfield, attended the 
Episcopal Church, but, when the 
rector of her church was absent from 
the city, it was necessary to have the 
funeral services conducted by some 
other minister. Rev, James Smith was 
called to conduct these services. The 
Lincolns were so impressed with him 
that they started attending his church. 

Early in the year 1850, the Lin- 
colns visited Mrs, Lincoln’s relatives 
in Kentucky. While in Lexington Mr. 
Lincoln picked up a book entitled 
“The Christian’s Defence,” written by 
their minister, James Smith of Spring- 
field, Illinois. Lincoln started to read 
the book, but after the duration of 
their short visit he was compelled to 
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leave the work unfinished. Upon his 
arrival in Springfield he secured from 
the author another copy of the same 
work. He also formed at this time 
a closer acquaintance with the 
minister, 

The style of composition and the 
unanswerable arguments of the author 
appealed to Lincoln, Here, for the 
first time, he saw the subject ration- 
ally presented. He was greatly im- 
pressed with the contents, Dr. Smith 
had written as a lawyer, and his 
presentation of the facts interested 
Lincoln. He studied the book for sev- 
eral weeks, and, upon the completion 
of the work, changed his views re- 
garding religion. 

Lincoln’s brother-in-law, Ninian W. 
Edwards, on December 24, 1872, made 
this statement regarding the book’s 
influence upon Lincoln: 

“A short time after the Rev. Dr. 
Smith became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in this city, 
Mr. Lincoln said to me, ‘I have 
been reading a work of Dr. Smith 
on the evidences of Christianity, 
and have heard him preach and 
converse on the subject, and am 
now convinced of the truth of the 
Christian religion.’ 29 ; , 

Additional testimony regarding Lin- 
coln’s reading the work of Rev. Smith 
was given in an address by Rev. 
William Bishop of Salina, Kansas, on 
February 12, 1897, In this address 
it is stated that Rev. Smith, in one 
of his conversations with Rev. Bishop, 
said: 

“With some suggestion bearing 
on the right attitude required for 
impartial investigation, I placed in 
his (Lincoln’s) hands my book 
(The Christian’s Defence) on the 
evidence of Christianity, which 
gives the arguments for and 
against the divine authority and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. Lincoln took the egal _ 
for a number of weeks, 
lawyer, examined and weighed ' the 
evidence, pro and con, and judged 
of the credibility of the contents 
of revelation.” 

Thomas Lewis, on January 6, 1878, 
also made a statement regarding the 
fact that Lincoln read “The Chris- 


tian’s Defence:” 

“Not long after Dr, Smith came 
to Springfield, and I think very 
near the time of his son’s death, 
Mr. Lincoln said to me that when 
on a visit somewhere he had seen 
and partially read a work of Dr. 
Smith on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, which had led him to 
change his view of the Christian 
religion, and he would like to get 
that work and finish the reading 
of it, and also to make the 
acquaintance of Dr. Smith. I was 
an elder in Dr. Smith’s church, 
and took Dr. Smith to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s office, and Dr. Smith gave 
Mr. Lincoln a copy of his book, 
as I know at his own request.” 

In a letter written from East 


Cainns, Scotland, to W. H. Herndon, 
dated January 24, 1867, Rev. Smith 
made this statement: 
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‘It was my honor to place be- 
fore Mr. Lincoln arguments de- 
signed to prove the divine author- 
ity and inspiration of the scrip- 
tures, accompanied by the argu- 
ments of infidel objectors in their 
own language.” . . 4 

Ward H. Lamon in his biography 
states that Lincoln did not read the 
work of the Rev. James Smith, which 
he discussed as follows: 

“Mr. Smith composed a heavy 
tract out of his own end to suit 
the particular case. ‘The prepara- 
tion of that work,’ says he, ‘cost 
me long and arduous labor,’ b 


to his office, laid it down without 

writing his name on it, and never 
took it up again to the knowledge 
of a man who F pg ange = that office 
with him, and who saw it lying 
on the same spot every day for 
months.” 

Because of the fact that the book 
entitled “The Christian’s Defence” 
was published six years before the 
Rev. James Smith came to Spring- 
field, few people there knew that he 
was the author of such a work. In 
his biography Lamon appeared not 
to have known just what type of 
publication it was that Rev. Smith 
referred to. He incorrectly stated 
that: 

“Mr. Smith composed a heavy 
tract (The Christian’s Defence) 


out of his own head to suit that 
particular case.’”’ 


This book was printed several years 
before Dr. Smith had arrived in 
Springfield and before he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln, The 
“particular case” for which the tract 
was composed was for the debates of 
1841 that were held in Columbus, 
Mississippi. 

“The Christian’s Defence” was first 
published in a very limited edition, 
as other subsequent editions were ex- 
pected to be forthcoming from the 
press. However, it is thought that 
the first was also the last and only 
edition. It was completely sold be- 
fore it came from the press and never 
came into general circulation in 
Tilinois, 

The title page of this excessively 
rare religious work is as follows: 

“The/Christian’s Defence/Con- 
taining/a Fair Statement, and 
Impartial Examination/of the/ 
Leading Objections Urged by In- 
fidels/Againat eal anteatty, "Gen- 
uiness, Credibility and Inspira- 
tion/of the/ Holy Scriptures;/En- 
riched with Copious Extracts from 
Learned Authors/by James Smith/ 
(quotation — Pollack’s Course of 
Time)/ (quotation — Macabees)/ 

o Volumes in one/Vol. 1/Cin- 
os ap agg oo cag Published 
J. A. James/184 

The first printed anes of this work 
contains advertisements of books pub- 
lished by the press of J. A. James of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The first three ad- 
vertised, namely: “The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
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pire,” by Edward Gibbon; “Napier’s 
Peninsular War,” by W. F. Napier; 
and “Rollin’s Ancient History,” were 
all read by Lincoln. James Smith, the 
author of “The Christian’s Defence,” 
endorsed the “Evangelical Family 
Library” advertised on the same page. 

Four printed pages are devoted to 
the notices of the debate which led 
to the publishing of “The Christian’s 
Defence.” The four pages contain 
three exceedingly long letters, all 
dated during the year 1841 and posted 
from Columbus, Mississippi. The book 
was copyrighted according to an act 
of Congress in the year 1843, by 
James Smith, in the clerk’s office for 
the district court of Kentucky. 

On the sixth printed page the work 


is dedicated as follows: 

“To the Honorable Henry P. 
Brodnax. This Work Is Most 
Gratefully and Most Respectfully 
Inscribed, by His Friend, the 
Author, May 11, MDCCCXLITI.”” 

The above inscription is a unique 
coincidence because of the fact that 


Henry P. Brodnax was very likely an 
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acquaintance of Lincoln’s father in 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. Henry 
Power Brodnax was admitted as an 
attorney at the Elizabethtown bar at 
the April, 1796 term of Hardin 
County Court. During this same year 
Thomas Lincoln was employed to 
construct a mill by Samuel Haycraft, 
Sr., in Elizabethtown. Documentary 
evidence is available that Henry 
Power Brodnax practiced law in 
Elizabethtown during the period of 
Lincoln’s parents residence there. 

In a letter written to Samuel Hay- 
craft, Jr., from Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
in February, 1871, by Mark Hardin 
it is stated that: 

“He (Brodnax) became an ac- 
tive, zealous Cumberland Presby- 
terian, built a church at his own 
expense, on his own land, and was 
very active in the service of the 
church. He had enemies and the 
house of worship was_ b 
down. Eventually he joined the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. 
He never married and by his will, 
as he had received nothing from 
his family, so he chose to will a 


large portion of his property to be 
devoted to the education of the 
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needy, upward of twenty thou- 
sand ($20,000) dollars was appro- 
priated to the Brodnax professor- 
ship in the Theological Seminary 
at Danville (Ky.) sometime be- 
tween the years 1850 and 1860.” 


Due to the many philanthropies of 
Brodnax for the cause of religion and 
religious education, it is easy to see 
that Rev. Smith would admire him 
and might dedicate his work to him. 
It is very likely that Smith and 
Brodnax formed their acquaintance 
in Shelbyville, Kentucky, where Smith 
had a pastorate and where Brodnax 
practiced law and held court. 

Dr. Smith’s own copy of the book, 
the one he loaned to Lincoln, is to- 
day extant. It is preserved by Dr. 
Smith’s granddaughter, Jeanette 
Smith, of Springfield, Illinois, Other 
copies of this work should have a 
permanent place in all complete col- 
lections of Lincolniana, because of its 
great influence upon Lincoln’s reli- 
gious life, a phase of study which is 
unusually interesting to both students 
and laymen. 





Odds and Ends Found in a Trunk 


QrE rainy afternoon this summer 

having nothing in particular to do 
I rummaged through an old trunk 
that I had not touched for several 
years. Among the many odds and ends 
that I found was a souvenir of my 
first excursion to Cranberry Lake, 
N. J., in 1908. This little pink card 
has on one side a picture of the 
smallest railroad train in the world 
and it might be of interest to col- 
lectors of locomotives pictures, On 
the reverse of the card is the fol- 
lowing data: 

Cranberry Lake Miniature Railroad, 

1908. 
Smallest Railroad in the World. 
Weight, Engine and Tender 750 
Ibs. 
Length overall, 8 feet 8 inches. 
Height top of rail to top of stack, 
30 inches, 

Boiler pressure, 150 Ibs. 

Size of cylinder, 4 inches by 2 

inches, 

Diameter Drivers, 10 inches, 

Wheel base, 7 feet 6 inches. 

Fire box 10 inches by 11 inches by 

12 inches high. 

Water capacity, 8 gallons, 

18 Flues, 24% inches long, 1 inch 

diameter. 

Equipped with Injector and Lubri- 

cator. 

This engine covers a distance of 

800 miles every year. 

Another curious find was a book- 
plate of the “Princess de Sagan, 239 
Fifth Avenue, New York,” which I 
originally discovered in an old book 
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some years ago. On both sides of the 
bookplate the words of “Annie 
Rooney” are scribbled in lead pencil. 
The mystery is who did the scrib- 
bling? 


Another slip of paper found in the 
trunk is an old type “throw-a-way” 
used to advertise a dance, which tells 
us: “A Dumb Guy Thinks, That Sing 
Sing is a Chinaman, Brooklyn Bridge 
a Game of Cards, Kentucky Derby a 
Hat, Huckleberry Finn a Pastry, Rex 
Beach a Summer Resort, Hackensack 
a Bag, Riverside Drive a Fund, Long 
Island Sound a Noise, and that the 
Mexican Border Pays Rent, and that 
July 4th was King of England, 
Another throw-a-way reminds us of 
the “You tell ’em” fad of 1920 and 
lists the following: “You tell ’em 
oyster I’m too raw”; “you tell ’em 
slipper, my tongue is in my shoe”; 
“you tell ’em bluefish I’m weak”; “you 
tell ’em third base I’m going home”; 
and “you tell ’em goldfish, you’ve 
been around the globe.” 


Another item was a four page docu- 
ment entitled “Terms of Apprentice- 
ship of the Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company, Providence, R. I.” 
This agreement signed on the 29th 
of December, 1884, by John E. 
Costello of Providence bound his son 
John as an apprentice iron morlder 
for a term of three years and agree 
to pay him eight, ten, and twelve 
cents an hour for each of the respec- 
tive years. It is signed by both the 
Costellos and by L. Sharpe, treas- 
urer, for the company. An indorse- 


ment in ink at the bottom reads: 
“The term of apprenticeship of 

~ John E. Costello has expired, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., L.. Sharpe, treas- 
urer, Providence, R. I., Feb. 16, 1888.” 
This document was found in an old 
book about fifteen years ago. 

The following postcards bearing 
postmarks “U. S. VERMONT, Aug. 
23, 1912,” should interest collectors of 
Navy cancellations, The cards are 
sort of a diary of the ship’s history 
week by week and are entitled “Ver- 
mont Fo’cstle Record.” At the top 
of each card is a picture of the Ver- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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World’s Fair Souvenirs 
We have a few souvenirs left from 





our store at the World’s Fair last 


year which we wish to dispose of at 
these reduced prices, 


Postage prepaid. On orders of $1.00 
or more we insure at our expense, 























Souvenir Buttons $ .05 
Souvenir Knives 
25c, 35c, 50c and 1.00 
Tie Clasps .25 
Belt Buckle and Tie Clasp Set. 
Per set 75 
Souvenir Bracelets, Each 
25c and .50 
Compacts —.--.... ~25c, 50c and 1.00 
Wooden Nickels 05 
Lucky Tillicums 10 
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A REAL estate promotor recently 

gave out an interview expressing 
the opinion that real estate was now 
the best form of investment because 
the government had shut off specula- 
tion in stocks, farm commodities, etc. 
These laws again were compromises 
and do not stop gambling altogether. 
They have deterred it some and may 
succeed in stopping 25% of it which 
is that much help. However, real 
estate speculation is no better than 
stock gambling. It is just as danger- 
ous and will get us into just as much 
trouble, It has been equally instru- 
mental in causing panics and depres- 
sions. Surely enough of our banks 
were full of real estate loans based 
on values that were ridiculous, The 
real estate buyer has a right to ex- 
pect enhanced values only upon actu- 
ally increased incomes. High-pressure 
real estate salesmen have always 
pointed out the great American for- 
tunes that were made from the natu- 
ral expansion of the United States. 
A few generations back men came 
from Europe, got their land for a 
pittance, and staked out a cow pas- 
ture. It was only in one case in 
several thousand that cities grew in 
these localities. Then cow pastures 
were sold for city lots. The Vander- 
bilt, Astor and Longworth estates 
were all started in that way. These 
few instances were pointed to as an 
example when they were a rare ex- 
ception. The great expansion periods 
of this country are now over, Our 
birth rate is less. Immigration has 
been halted. No new territories are 
to be opened up. The real estate 
boomer will find it harder to operate 
and that will be a blessing. That 
brotherhood ought to be through in 
this country. During the last boom 
every city had the same experience. 
You can ride around Chicago for 
thirty miles in every direction and 
see lots staked off, sometimes side- 
walks and boulevard lights put in, 
where suckers had been sold a small 
strip for perhaps $1000 that might 
have cost the promoter $10. Nearly 
all these lots were sold under the 
misrepresentation that there would be 
transportation and all conveniences. 
Thousands of families succumbed to 
high-pressure selling methods and 
burdened themselves with debt for 
these worthless lots when they should 


or 


have been spending their money for 
necessities that would have given em- 
ployment to the people. Chicago would 
have to have a population of fifty 
million souls to ever grow out to 
absorb the lots that were sold by 
those outrageous liars. Many people 
burdened themselves with taxes on 
the lots when they needed a suit of 
clothes or groceries for the family. 
Let’s hope that no real estate boom 
is ever started again by these 
sharpers. They create a false and 
fictitious value that takes capital and 
wealth out of producing industry. 


Why America has to have saddled 
on it anyhow an army of stock gam- 
blers, real estate boomers and specu- 
lators of different types who are not 
producers but parasites on the backs 
of the industrial community is more 
than we can understand. They are 
unknown in the older countries. 
Henceforth they are unnecessary here. 
Our trouble has been that we made 
heroes of get-rich quick men. In no 
other place in the world could that 
ilk prosper. There is no reason why 
We cannot enjoy a substantial and 
reasonably permanent prosperity if 
we can rid ourselves of that element 
which thinks it is privileged to milk 
its fellow men, There can be no 
objection to fortunes made by legiti- 
mate industry but sharpers and specu- 
lators who think they have a right 
to get rich without producing are as 
bad as the worst bolshevist who 
walks the street thinking the world 
owes him a living. 


* * * 


It was when President Hoover was 
fooled by the false prosperity exist- 
ing at the time that he made the 
famous statement, in a speech, that 
We were approaching the time when 
we would eliminate poverty. Did you 
ever go into a relief station? Or 
saunter around a charity organization 
headquarters? If you have you've 
wondered how those men and women 
could ever be employed by anyone. 
It is evident that 90% of them have 
no earning power whatever. They are 
incapacitated by disease, deformities, 
alcohol or dope and could not be 
worth 50c a day to any employer 
insofar as their earning capacity is 
concerned. There are millions of those 
people in this country. The only rea- 
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son they didn’t bother us so much 
in prosperous days was that some 
member of their families could take 
care of them. What national leader 
has looked into this subject? What 
legislation has been done along this 
line? Five percent of the population 
of the United States aught to be 
mercifully chloroformed in order to 
purge the nation of its incapables. 
But we are still producing them and 
if we don’t do something to stop 
breeding this class of people they will 
be an eternal problem with us. It 
is foolish to talk about the elimina- 
tion of poverty as long as defectives 
are brought into the world promiscu- 
ously. When we start giving as much 
attention to breeding humans as we 
do to breeding livestock we will get 
somewhere. It is encouraging to read 
that the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have, for the first 
time, endorsed with considerable en- 
thusiasm, the idea of birth control. 
Of course their leaders will now have 
to run the gauntlet of being accused 
of free love. Free love has nothing 
to do with it. Scientific men and 
women can pick the types of mates 
that young people should have ane 
let them take a choice in a great 
group suitable for mating and they 
would end up much happier humans 
for both themselves and the State 
than the unscientifically-minded who 
just get used to each other and end 
up in marriage. Scientific mating 
could breed up the race just as it 
has in every kind of animal life and 
it shouldn’t interfere with anybody’s 
religion or standard of morals. If we 
ever get rid of poverty and crime and 
defectives it will be by the breeding 
process and not through economic 
measures. 
* * a 


While there is so much talk of 
experimentation, the N.R.A, was cer- 
tainly no experiment, nor is the 
A.A.A. an experiment. If you will 
take the guild codes used by the 
Hanseatic League in Germany several 
centuries back you would think the 
N.R.A. codes were copied almost 
word for word from them, The guilds 
of the Hanseatic League attempted 
to regulate business, make prices, and 
enforce codes just like the N.R.A. 
and they held Germany back in the 
march of progress for 200 years. In 
the meantime France, England and 
Holland forged ahead and became 
great commercial nations. It was not 
until the guilds of the Hanseatic 
League were broken up that Germany 
awoke, unbridled business, and be- 
came a great nation. England experi- 
mented with the Corn laws that 
choked her commerce and every stu- 
dent knows the relief to business 
when the Corn’ laws were repealed. 
You can’t put all kinds of restrictions 
on business and encourage it to do 
its best. If the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission had been given more powers 
to stop abuses and business had been 
left free and unhampered industry 
would be much better off today. Some 
industries which formed monopolies 
under the N.R.A. codes and raised 
prices from 25% to 100% are finding 
themselves employing less people and 
making less money. All they accom- 
plished was to put the prices up and 
thus stop consumption. They found 
that when consumption stopped they 
could work only part of the time 
while they had to maintain overhead 
including watchmen, insurance, inter- 
est, officers’ salaries, etc., for 100% of 
the time. Had they put the prices 
down and increased consumption they 
could have made just as much money 
by spreading the overhead and giving 
sufficient employment to work 5% 
days a week. 
* * ok 


Mention of people on this page of 
Hosstes always brings anecdotes from 
readers who know them. Often inci- 
dents concerning the smallest things 
will be carried around about a man 
in the public eye while far more im- 
portant acts are entirely overlooked. 
A prominent person of my acquaint- 
ance came to his business one morn- 
ing to be greeted by an employee: 


“Good morning, Mr. ----- ,» how are 
you this morning?” 


“What in the hell is it to you how 
I am?” he growled. 


Of course such an answer is in- 
excusable and yet it was. probably 
prompted by a spell of worry and 
a bad night, Yet the incident is re- 
peated among all who know him as 
a typical characteristic when his 
splendid accomplishments and fine 
achievements are entirely overlooked. 

* * * 


A group of overzealous women in 
Louisiana have sacrificed their jewels, 
antiques and family heirlooms in 
order to raise money to beat Huey 
Long. If these folks had _ sense 
enough to shut up, Huey Long 
wouldn’t last over another election. 
It is all this that made him in the 
first place. Fanatical abuse of a man 
only creates sympathy for him. Long’s 
greatest hold on the people in Louis- 
iana is not that they like Long but 
that they dislike the men and methods 
fighting him. Some, of the men 
opposed to him are so unpopular that 
they drive all their enemies into the 
Long camp. Bilbo used to have the 
same fights in Mississippi. His enemies 
were his greatest asset. They fought 
him so hard that they created sym- 
pathy for him and elected him every 
time, 


I once ran a newspaper for some 
bankers in Louisiana during Long’s 
first campaign in the state when he 
was defeated for railroad commis- 
sioner. At that time John M. Parker, 
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who is now fighting Long, was run- 
ning for governor. My employers 
wanted to come out for Parker and 
we did so. The next time I saw him 
he had no more than shaken hands 
till he blurted out: “We are not going 
to have any money for newspaper 
publicity.” 

It made me so mad and was so 
insulting to my pride that I never 
had any use for Parker after that. 
The newspaper owners had enough 
money to buy Parker out and give 
it back to him for a present in spite 
of the fact that he had made a size- 
able fortune as a gambler in cotton. 
I am sure that neither myself nor 
the owners of the paper expected 
any money nor would have taken any 
money from him under any circum- 
stances, Yet we went ahead and 
carried the parish for him. 


One little incident makes a man 
in public life, Parker had gone to 
Washington some years before with 
a group of cotton speculators and 
called at the White House when Teddy 
Roosevelt was president. Roosevelt, 
for some reason that he later re- 
gretted, took a liking to Parker and 
gave him some newspaper publicity. 
That single incident put Parker in 
politics in Louisiana. It is history 
how he later broke with Roosevelt. 

* oe * 


It was a small incident that made 
Franklin D. Roosevelt president. After 
Al Smith had been nominated by the 
Democrats in 1928 the Democratic 
State Convention was in session in 
Syracuse. Roosevelt was taking treat- 
ments at Warm Springs. Al thuught 
his name on the ticket would help 
carry New York and get some Repub- 
lican votes, The delegates were all 
ready to nominate someone else and 
Al postponed the voting for several 
hours until he got Roosevelt on the 
long distance telephone and talked 
to him personally. Roosevelt really 
didn’t want to run because he felt 
his health was not in shape but Smith 
insisted and assured him that he 
wouldn’t have to make more than two 
or three speeches. It was only the 
persistence of Smith that got him on 
the ticket. Were it not for that long 
distance telephone conversation the 
career of Roosevelt would have been 
entirely different. It is doubtful that 
he would ever have been considered 
seriously for president without his 
record of twice carrying New York 
State for governor. Most likely Smith 
would have got a renomination or it 
would have gone to some other 
candidate. 

* * * 


Coolidge also became president out 
of pure accident. After Wood and 
Lowden fought themselves to death 
in the Republican Convention of 
1920, Harding, the conservative, got 
the nomination. The party leaders 
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decided to take no chances as they 
did four years previous and wanted 
someone on the ticket who could 
swing the progressives. They knew 
Hiram Johnson was a great vote- 
getter who made an astounding cam- 
paign showing in the primaries, The 
leaders who had put Harding over 
approached Johnson to get him on 
the ticket for vice-president and he 
could have had the nomination for 
the asking. He refused. Coolidge 
was nominated almost as a dark 
horse. He gained t:.c presidency at 
Harding’s death. 


* * * 


The Leviathan has gone into serv- 
ice again and that is a good move. 
I sailed on it to Europe in 1930. It 
is a marvelous ship, a city in itself. 
For over a year it has been laid up 
for lack of patronage and it is a 
shame that the greatest nation of 
travelers in the world cannot support 
their own splendid ships. It is about 
time our people were awakened after 
all the raw deal we have had by 
European debtor nations. If this 
country is good enough to make our 
money in it ought to be good enough 
to spend it in, I dislike to use the 
word boycott; it is used so often 
by irresponsible people and for such 
fantastic ends, but I think it would 
be a good idea to publish the names 
in the home town paper of all the 
people who owe their good fortune 
to America, yet sail on foreign ships. 
Maybe their customers might express 
a reaction in a way that would count. 
Of course there was a time when 
people had an excuse to avoid Amer- 
ican ships because they wanted to 
get drunk. Now that they can get 
drunk on American ships what excuse 
has anyone not to use them? 

Since writing the above I read 
where the President’s mother has 
sailed on the Europa, a foreign ship. 

* * * 


Are all these N.R.A. codes supposed 
to take the place of the moral stamina 
of our business people? Are the 
regulations and restrictions aimed to 
do away with the good-will and per- 
sonal confidence that built up the 
great American industrial names of 
former decades? Is American busi- 
ness so bankrupt of character that 
it has to be regulated by Washington 
beaurocrats? 

ok am * 

We said recently that Hossms is 
designed to go from the “sublime to 
the ridiculous” and it does. In the 
same mail we get a subscription from 
the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and a State Home for Delin- 
quent Boys. 


OC (Lh iae 
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either a general collection of all kinds 
of such region or adhere to certain 
groups of that region. 


In another article, mention will be 
made of some of the most interesting 
collections to form. 


Forming a Butterfly Collection 


Probably the most popular butter- 
fly collection is the one made locally— 
right at home. In making such, one 
naturally collects the specimens di- 
rect from field and woodlands and 
now that there are so many Natural 
History Societies and Nature Study 
classes, anyone who likes to collect 
should find congenial associates who 
make regular tours on holidays or 
week ends to various spots in the sur- 
rounding country where each may 
enjoy their own particular line of 
collecting or study—bird, botany or 
butterflies, etc., and be sure to return 
home, having spent a thoroughly en- 
joyable outing and ramble and a 
goodly collection of specimens as a re- 
sult. Such insects cost only the time 
of going after them and preparing 
them for the cases afterwards. If 
this is the type of collection to be 
made, one may easily acquire knowl- 
edge of value from older collector as- 
sociates as to methods of proceeding 
and ether details, and duplicates 
should be kept of any local finds, 
(rarities) which may be traded or 
sold. 


If one can afford to buy specimens, 
perhaps the most pleasing and show- 
iest collection will be the world’s most 
beautiful examples. In this one’s 
finances would have to be considered 
for such forms are of great number 
and very often large kinds that event- 
ually will mean a lot of cases and 
housing room. If, however, one is 
collecting only for pleasure—as a 
hobby, the cost of cases may be re- 
duced tremendously by using shallow 
card board ‘tray’ cases—glass topped, 
filled with white cotton and in which 
no pins are necessary. Such cases are 
superb for displaying, dust and ver- 
min proof, and take least room. On 
the other hand if a scientifically cor- 
rect collection is to be made the in- 
sects should be mounted on pins and 
kept therefore in regular wooden, 
glass topped cases. 


The ‘showy’ kinds would include 50 
or more of the big iridescent blue 
South American Morphos, 30 or more 
of the beautifully metallic gold, green 
or blue colored Ornithoptera (Bird 
wing) butterflies from the East In- 
dies and Oceania. It would also in- 
clude the group of Urania moths 
brilliant, large, metallic green and 
fire colored things from Madagascar, 
Africa, Cuba and the Guianas; a host 
of beautifully and queer shaped forms 
of Papilios, such as the Philoxenus, 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF THE WORLD—(Continued from page 17) 


Aristolochiae, Agenor and Sarpedon 
groups of the Indo-Australian fauna 
and all the species of the Paris family 
—those exquisite green and purple, 
handsomely formed, Indian kinds. 
From South America one would have 
to have the Callitheas, Catagrammas 
certain of the purple-sheened Eunicas, 
the Ancyluris Rhetus, and by all 
means Theelas coronata, imperialis, 
dama, etc., small but of marvelous 
metallic green and red colorings out- 
side and wonderful blues inside. Also 
Euryades, Heliconius, Metamorpha, 
Chlorippe, Prepona Polyographa, Si- 
derone, Agrias and cer’ainly some of 
the gigantic Caligoes (owl heads). 
In African species one would want 
certain Charaxes, Drurya, Ornithop- 
tera and some of the Papilios. Cer- 
tain Cymathoe, particularly the blood 
red kinds, Hypolimnas Salamis and 
some Precis. 


Such kinds are the most popular 
where one is purchasing their collec- 
tion—and they make a magnificent 
display guaranteed to attract every- 
one, 


The next most popular collection 
would be general. Including most of 
the outstanding brilliant sorts but in- 
cluding some real small kinds of pe- 
culiar shape or exceeding brightness. 
Such a general display collection 
should include the largest forms of 
Caligoes (Owls head butterfiies) ; 
Dead Leaf butterflies from the East 
Indies; Ghost butterflies from Bor- 
neo; Thysania strix—the largest 
“Miller” moth in the world elever to 
fourteen inches expanse; the Atlas 
moth from India—one of the largest 
twelve inches expanse; the Glass 
wings of transparent Ithomids from 
South America; Leptocircus with the 
great long tails; the great, delicately 
colored Stichopthalma (East Indies) ; 
examples of the very odd shaped and 
brilliant Ceethosias, and various of 
the Multi-tailed Indian Lyceanids, 
etc., ete. 


The fourth collection would be of 
certain groups. One might spend a 
lifetime in acquiring all the Papilioni- 
dae of the world—or the Lycaenids— 
or the writers choice of all would 
be the Erycinidae, small things all 
but a host of them and some of the 
brightest gems among them in all the 
insect world. Or what could be finer 
than a collection of Heliconius those 
thin bodied, long winged Americans, 
in blues, greens, oranges, yellows and 
reds in never ending varieties of color 
markings and color combinations, 
brilliant, rare and much sought after. 
Other group combinations showing 
much beauty and interest are the 
Salamis, Junania and Precis (Africa) 
or Prioneris, Delias, Appias, Deicas, 
Teracolus and Colias. 


In such groups one may find a 
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number of other combinations, all 
beautiful, all a life’s work to acquire 
complete. 


Things Needed 


To collect lepidoptera one needs the 
following. A net. A Cyanide killing 
bottle. Collecting box for field use. 
Tweezers for handling specimens. 
Several sizes of Setting Boards. A 
supply of different sizes (thicknesses) 
of long insect pins. Small labels. 
Napthaline flakes. A strip of cork, 
balsa wood or pressed peat. A 
sheet of glazed white paper. Folded 
triangular paper envelopes (for du- 
plicates) and a tin relaxing box. 


With the exception of tweezers, 
pins, napthaline and balsa wood—the 
rest many be made quite easily at 
home at very little cost—or if one 
prefers all may be purchased from 
dealers. 


A good serviceable net is made by 
procuring a stout length of tempered 
wire. Bend in a circle fourteen 
inches in diameter, leaving the two 
ends four inches long. Make a bag 
sixteen inches deep out of any good 
strong netting or cheese cloth, sewing 
it on the wire frame and finishing 
with a tape binding over the wire to 
guard against wear. Drill two holes 
in the end of a stick (broom handle 
may be used) into which the two 
wire ends may just be forced. If 
holes fit tight that is all that is neces- 
sary to hold firmly. This method 
allows net to be pulled out, detached, 
and carried separately. 


A small jar with either screw top 
or cork and with a wide mouth is 
suitable for a killing bottle. Procure 
ten cents worth of crystals of Cyanide 
of Potassium (poison) and five cents 
worth of Plaster of Paris. Place 
Cyanide crystals one-half inch depth 
in the bottom of jar, and pour the 
Plaster of Paris thinned with water 
so it will flow over the Cyanide to 
form a crust. Cover with a circle of 
blotting paper cut to size. Cork se- 
curely and it is ready to use. Cyanide 
gas is very poisonous so care should 
be taken not to inhale it. Cyanide 
fumes should kill the specimens quick- 
ly and humanely. 


For a field collecting box, any small 
card board box to fit one’s pocket r 
small cigar box should be satisfac- 
tory. In this a supply of 50 or more 
assorted sizes of folded triangular pa- 
per envelopes may be carried into 
which the specimens should be trans- 
ferred from time to time from the 
killing bottle. 


Paper envelopes are made from any 
magazine paper, and are merely 
folded into a triangular shape so they 
will contain the specimen. Make 
three or four sizes. The butterflies 
wings should be folded closed and not 
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open or expanded, and the Antennae 
should be laid upright with the wings 
for protection. As the papers are 
filled date of capture and locality 
should be neatly written on the en- 
velope for future refcrence. 


Insect pins are bought in various 
sizes from very thin to quite thick. 
These pins are longer than ordinary 
pins and may be had nickeled or Ja- 
paned to prevent corroding. Enough 
to commence with may cost fifty 
cents. 


Setting boards are made by using 
a nicely planed soft wood one-half 
inch board. One big enough to suit 
large butterflies should be five inches 
in width and say fourteen inches long 
providing enough room for several 
specimens to be mounted at one time. 
To this board nail or glue two strips 
one-half inch thickness of nice soft 
wood, of slightly less than one-half 
the width of the five inch bottom 
board, thus leaving a space or grove 
about one-quarter of an inch wide 
which is left for the insects body to 
lie in. A narrow strip of cork or 
balsa wood should be fitted in this 
groove. Now procure five or ten cents 
worth of sharp glass headed pins and 
some strips one-half and one inch 
wide and three or four inch long, of 
stiff cardboard, say from a shoe box. 
To ‘set’? or ‘mount’ the butterfly place 
the insect pin through the thorax at 
right angles to wings, pin body in 
groove on the setting board, adjust- 
ing specimen so wing joints come up 
just flush with top of the board. With 
glass headed pins which have sharp 
points and big glass heads making 
them easy to handle, bring the front 
wings forward and flat on the board 
and use cardboard strips to hold in 
place by pinning them down over he 
wings. Before placing the final glass 
headed pins through the cardboard 
strips fetch the hind wings up into 
position, then pin down securely, 
straighten antennae out and hold in 
place with crossed pins. In a few 
days the wings will be ‘set’ into that 
position and the specimen may be 
transferred to cases. 


Cases may be made if one has abil- 
ity to do so. Sheets of soft balsa 
wood, one-quarter inch thick can be 
had at any dealers and cases should 
be lined with these sheets, gluing 
them into place and lining the case 
with white glazed paper, also to be 
had at small cost from any dealer. 
Napthaline flakes or moth balls stuck 
on pins should be used in each case 
as protection against mites. 


A relaxing box can be made from a 
biscuit tin. Place one to one and 
one-half inch of real wet sand in bot- 
tom. Cover with a sheet of wet cloth. 
Any old cloths will do. Now lay the 
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specimens, which are dry brittle and 
in papers, on the wet cloth, (leav- 
ing them in the paper) cover this 
layer with another layer of wet cloth 
—then a second layer of butterflies 
and a second layer of wet cloths and 
so on until you have the desired num- 
ber you wish to mount. Place lid on 
box snugly and specimens’ wings 
should relax and become pliable in 
two to five days according to size of 
body. Should box show any sign of 
mildew, add a few drops of carbolic 
acid or similar to the water used. In 
putting specimens in cases, use small 
oblong labels and write or print 
thereon name, place of capture, date 
of capture and sex. You should not 
keep any imperfect specimens (torn, 
worn, rubbed, slit, or chipped) and if 
first quality specimens only are kept 
and properly mounted and displayed 
you will have a correct collection in 
which everything will be worth full 
catalogue value. 


Protective Coloration in Butterflies 
and Moths 


For protection of her many chil- 
dren, old Mother Nature has given 
some of them not only means of of- 
fense but of defense as well. The 
commonest form of such protection is 
to endow beasts, birds and the insects, 
with a color scheme that blends with 
the particular habitat of each species, 
thus rendering them almost invisible 
to their enemies. In the Arctic the 
fauna assumes white colorings, or as 
in the case of Ptaimigan, Arctic 
hare, weasel and owl, a summer coat 
of brown and a white winter coat. 
Even in the fish and other denizens of 
the sea we find remarkable examples 
of this effort of Nature to protect her 
many forms of life in color invisibil- 
ity. 


This scheme of protective coloring, 
however, probably reaches it perfec- 
tion in the insect world. 


A fairly common North American 
insect is the Walking Stick—an ex- 
act mimic of a dry, brown twig— 
long irregularly shaped body and 
legs, and when one does see this pe- 
culiar insect it is still hard to believe 
it is really alive and not just one of 
the twigs it rests among. 


Butterflies and moths, perhaps for 
the reason they can not bite, sting or 
hurt in any way have assumed color 
marking as their chief method of pro- 
tection. True, some have a pungent 
smell, others seem to be quite dis- 
tasteful to birds, but generally speak- 
ing they rely on color deception for 
protection. 


The world’s most outstanding ex- 
ample of this is probably the Dead 
Leaf butterfly of India. This insect 
is quite large, having a wing expanse 
of five or six inches. The inner color 
of the wings is brown with a sheen 















over all and a broad orange band 
placed diagonally across the fore- 
wings. A striking, handsomely col- 
ored fly on the wing. But at rest, 
with wings folded upright and the 
sharp tails touching the branch on 
which it rests, it at once looks ex- 
actly like a dead leaf attached to the 
branch. The heavy mid-vein and 
auxiliary veins of the leaf are most 
pronounced, even the blight patches 
of grey discoloration you see on a 
dead leaf are marked in with perfec- 
tion. The shape moreover of the 
wings is that of a perfect leaf. It is 
said that if disturbed this butterfly 
will fall to the ground, twisting, turn- 
ing and fluttering down just as one 
sees a leaf fall. 


In North America we have a large 
family of moths known as Under- 
wings (Catocola). In all the many 
species of this moth the forewings 
are of various tones of grey or brown, 
pencilled, streaked and mottled with 
black or brown lines and markings. 
The underwings are usually vivid 
bright colors. At rest these moths 
prefer to hide on tree trunks and re- 
semble bark to such a degree as to 
be almost irvisible, even to the initi- 
ated. 


Another common butterfly — the 
‘Painted Lady’ or Thistle butterfly 
(Pyr. cardui) when at rest on ground 

~or stones, has markings so arranged 
that it is quite invisible also. 

Each country, each region, each 
change of country from open to for- 
est land, produces numerous exam- 
ples of this artistic coloring and color 
arrangement (or pattern) solely for 
protection of the insect itself. Where 
vast stretches of country in Africa 
are dry and of a decided reddish brown 
here, the butterflies found there will 
have brown or other wing colors that 
blend with such surroundings while 
the green bush country tends to 
evolve green specimens such as Char- 
axes cupale, green inside and out. 


The dark jungle forests of South 
America also have their own forms 
of butterflies and moths, their outer 
color and markings being of quite 
striking patterns but actually perfect 
colorings for protection. The huge 
Strix moth, wings twelve to fourteen 
inch spread, the largest miller moth 
in the world, has wings exquisitely 
marked like a piece of fine pencilled 
marble—but it just simply becomes 
indistinguishable once it rests on the 
bark of a tree, despite its huge size. 


Even the Morpho, those great iri- 
descent, glistening blue butterflies as 
big or bigger than one’s hand be- 
come lost to view immediately their 
wings are folded and the dull brown 
and black markings of the outer side 
is present to view, among the under- 
growth in which they rest. 

No matter where one may be, India, 
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Africa, Asia or North America, this 
scheme of protective coloration will 
be found exemplified in all realms of 
Nature and in the butterflies where 
it reaches heights of perfection, it is 
Nature’s way of compensating for 
the lack of any other form of de- 
fense. 


It is most interesting to make and 
to be highly recommended, that the 
collector make a special display of 
one or two cases showing protective 
coloration of our common North Amer- 
ican insects. This can include not 
only lepidoptera, but beetles, Walking 
Stick insects, Katydids, Green Leaf 
bugs, Hawk moths, cocoons wrapped 
in leaves, grasshoppers, and many 
other insects one is sure to come 
across, all with remarkable protective 
coloration. Such a display should 
have the specimens mounted on the 
pieces cf bark leaves, grass, twigs or 
lichen as well as the expanded spe- 
cimen alongside. This display, care- 
fully mounted is sure to be a source 
of joy not only to the collector, but 
also to everyone who has accession to 
see it. 

“oEY 
ODDS AND ENDS 


(Continued from page 119) 


mont. We will list the diary from the 
first card to give those interested an 
idea as to events chronicled, June 5, 
1912. Cruising in dry dock No. 3 at 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. Secretary 
of the Treasury McVeagh visited the 
ship officially, no one saw him but 
all hands appreciate the souvenirs 
that he left. The paymaster had quite 
a little to do with the handing out 
of these souvenirs, Oh you one o’clock 
liberty party. Two coal passers re- 
ceived on board from the Franklin. 
June 6—J. J. Brant, oiler, was trans- 
ferred to the U.S.S. Hawk. B. J. 
Green, turret captain first class was 
paid off on expiration of enlistment. 
T. C. first class is going some for a 
minority enlistment. June 7 — Track 
meet at St. Helena Training Station. 
Vermont’s team came out third with 
21 points, The mine layer San Fran- 
cisco left the yard for Key West. 
June 8—The usual dress-quarters dis- 
pensed with in morning on account 
of work in dock, Quarters for muster 
at 11:30 A.M. There seems to be 
something in the air about our over- 
haul period being extended until 
August 1st. Well it is some hotter 
in Key Yest in July than it is in 
Norfolk. June 9, Sunday — Weather 
cool and pleasant. Everything quiet 
on board. June 10—O. E. Geisdorf, 
carpenter’s mate first class discharged 
on expiration of enlistment. F. E. 


Harryman, rated a full fledged printer 
and is now a member of the Fo’cstle 
Record Staff. All hands engaged in 
cleaning ship’s side, bottom, and the 
double bottoms. We are scheduled to 
come out of dock Friday the 14th and 
that is none too soon, June 11—Elec- 
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tion out in town. D, Hawley, seaman, 
gun striker in after 12-inch gun turret 
discharged on expiration of enlist- 
ment. There is a homeward bounder 
nearly every day now. The galley 
gang are getting plenty of music with 
that work on the conning tower going 
on. Ensign Parker completed exami- 
nation for Lieutenant (JG). Excur- 
sions to Ocean View popular.” The 
other card has similar entries for the 
period July 3 to July 9, 1912. 


Another rediscovery was an old 
silver key wind watch the belonged 
to my grandfather. On the inner case 
is engraved ‘“Mellick Grehan” in 
script and in Roman capitals “DUB- 
LIN.’ On the outer case, inside, are 
the numbers 45162 and 68513. 


A yellowed clipping of which I have 
no recollection of the date, tells how 
“To Be Happy in New England.” It 
is sort of a curiosity and reads: “You 
must select the Puritans for your 
ancestors. You must have a sheltered 
youth and be a graduate of Harvard. 
You must know Emerson. You must 
live within two hours’ ride of Boston. 
You should have a professional or a 
literary calling. You must speak low, 
be a conservative in politics and a 
liberal in religion. You must drop 
your r’s, be fond of the antiyue, eat 
beans on Saturday night and fish-balls 
on Sunday morning. You must tole- 
rate the Jew, respect the Irish, and 
love the Negro, You must wear 
glasses, be fond of tombstones, and, 
man or woman, carry your parcels in 
a green bag. You must be a D.A.R., 
a Colonial dame, an S.A.R., or belong 
to the Mayflower Society. You must 
be neighborly to the unmarried. You 
must read the Atlantic Monthly, You 
must shudder at the West, but go to 
Europe frequently. In age you must 
live on Easy street with a little 
Boston & Albany preferred. You must 
make sure in advance that your 
obituary appears in the Boston Trans- 
cript. There is nothing else.” 


A double page “modern broadside” 
entitled “Some Notices of Governor 
Joseph Bloomfield,” by William Nel- 
son, was read before the New Jersey 
Historical Society, Jan. 26, 1886. This 
“pamphlet” describes three volumes 
that had at one time belonged to 
Governor Joseph Bloomfield (1801 to 
1812). 


A sheet of unsigned bills of the 
Peoples’ Bank of Paterson, N. J. This 
sheet consists of a seven, eight, and 
a nine dollar bill, The seven dollar 
bill has in the center cows and sheep 
in a pasture, a 7 on each side; on 
the right is a portrait of Marshall 
with VII above and 7 below; on the 
left is a portrait of Washington with 
VII above and 7 below. The eight 
dollar bill has in the center a fe- 
male figure in a chariot drawn by 
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two griffins an 8 on each side. On 
the right and left a female figure 
standing with her foot on a globe. 
The nine dollar bill has in the center 
a female figure standing with her arm 
around an eagle, with IX on each 
side. On the left a female figure 
standing with 9 below, and on the 
right Minerva standing with 9 below. 
This was an extra sheet not included 
in my paper money collection. Origi- 
nally I had three sheets, one of which 
I presented to the Passaic County 
(N. J.) Historical Society. This bank 
was incorporated in 1824 and was in 
existence as late as 1851, David Bur- 
nett, an early newspaperman of 
Paterson was president of this bank 
in 1851. 


Other odds and ends found were 
General Order No. 448, Navy Depart- 
bent, dated January 8, 1919, contain- 
ing the proclamation of President 
Wilson on the death of Theodore 
Roosevelt; a miltary post card “Ocean 
Transport Service,” mailed on board 
the U.S.S. Iowan, May 19th, 1918; a 
letter from N. B. Woolford, Balti- 
more, Md., to the Cook Locomotive 
& Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., 
dated Aug. 13, 1891; a program of 
the Ship’s Dance of the U.S.S. Dela- 
ware at Crescent Garden Ball Room, 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 1921; a Field 
Service Post Card of the American 
Expeditionary Forces with censor 
stamp, dated Nov. 17, 1918; General 
Order No. 258, Navy Department, 
dated Jan, 17, 1917, containing Jose- 
phus Daniels’ orders on the death of 
Admiral George Dewey; and a pro- 
gram of the Welcome Home Banquet 
given by the Citizens of Passaic, 
N. J., to Soldiers returning from 
Service on the Mexican Border at 
Smith Academy, Nov. 6, 1916. 


The foregoing odds and ends may 
be too modern to be collector’s items 
except in a few cases, yet there are 
hundreds of old trunks and boxes full 
of personal items that at one time or 
other were of interest to some one, 
they are waiting to be examined. It 
is items of this type that should in- 
terest the hobbyst who lives in 
limited quarters rather than large 
and cumbersome antiques which are 
better suited for the museums of the 
country. We all admire rare paintings 
and interesting relics but few of us 
would keep them if we fell heir to 
them, for the value of many museum 
pieces would make us comfortable for 
life. It is the small collections of 
stamps, coins, etc. costing but a few 
dollars at the most for each piece 
that can be built into valuable col- 
lections. Perhaps the larger and more 
valuable specimens are far better off 
in museums where they will be pro- 
tected from loss and destruction due 
to accidents. 
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Club News 


==> 
By M. A. RICHARDSON, Secretary 


UT one new American label re- 
ported this month, which is Okey, 
name of maker unknown. 
* * Ed 


Booklet No. 2 of the catalog is now 
ready. Send for your copy at once 
before it is to late. Price, 35 cents in 
the U. S. A.—50 cents all foreign 
countries. 

Ok * * 

I had the pleasure last month 
of acting as the agent for the pur- 
chase of a single match box label that 
brought the high price of six dollars, 
and the label is not old either, having 
been in use in 1915. Name of label 
and country withheld on request of 
both the buyer and seller. 

* * * 

I have had several reports that 
since this club has been so successful 
in building up of the hobby of match 
box labels, several foreign clubs 
are also trying to feature it in sec- 
tions of their correspondence and ex- 
change clubs. 

* * 

Notice several of our members are 

either at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 


or planning to go. Well, I just wish 
all a wonderful time, and wish I were 
one of the also’s. 

cd 7 al 


Perhaps the rarest and most valu- 
able of all labels ever made in this 
country is the “Mayflower.” I am 
told it was made in a private home by 
a cripple in 1834 in a small town in 
Massachusetts, and that but a little 
over 100 boxes were ever made. 
Though the match itself was quite 
good at that time, the maker died be- 
fore it could be placed on the market. 
I have personally talked with an old 
man who claims to have seen the en- 
tire label on a box among his grand 
fathers belongings. At my request he 
is now trying to locate it. 

* * * 

Please remember all you old Blue 
Moon members, who have not come in 
under the new club ruling of life 
membership, that your number will be 
published on the October list as a 
non-member. Better send in your 
dollar at once. This does not include 
members who had joined as life mem- 
bers before rule was adopted. 


————_eE=—_—_ 


Match Labels in American History 


==> 


By Davip J. GORMAN 


| 1774 our First Continental Con- 

gress met in Philadelphia at 5th 
and Chestnut Streets to protest Eng- 
land’s taxation. Because of this in 
1775 “The Mother Country” ordered 
General Gage to arrest Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock and others who 
were destined to become national fig- 
ures in later years. The colonists, 
who resented this act and order of 
the King, prepared themselves for 
war and so on June 17th of that year 
the famous “Battle of Bunker Hill” 
was fought. It became apparent that 
a leader was needed and so George 
Washington an American Patriot was 
chosen as the Pilot of our First Con- 
tinental Array. All this time the war 
was against the unjust taxation but 


on July 4, 1776 Congress ratified the 
Declaration of Independence which 
news was broadcast by horseback 
riders and also by our Liberty Bell 
which hung in Independence Hall. 
This declaration of course only inten- 
sified the war and so many great vic- 
tories were fought and won along the 
Atlantic Coast. In 1783 the treaty 
was signed by England recognizing 
the freedom of the States. For the 
next five years each state was a sep- 
arate government and conditions were 
becoming intolerable. It was at this 
time that our Congress met, prepared 
and ratified our Constitution and ap- 
pointed George Washington America’s 
First President. The thirteen states 
were united ard a national flag was 
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adopted, having 13 Stars and 13 
stripes, but it was not until 124 
years later that our present flag 
“Old Glory” was completed with the 
adoption of the 48th state. One year 
later the Senate set aside a ten mile 
tract of ground, named it Washing- 
ton and made it the Capitol of the 
United States. Now during the early 
years of our history we had Clipper 
ships and barques but in 1807 Robert 
Fulton made the first Big River 
steamboat which was only a forerun- 
ner of the larger liners of the N. Y. 
S. A. Line. Then in 1830-31 we saw 
the birth of our present great Rail- 
road lines, such as The Reading, 
Penna. R. R., Northern Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, Atlantic Coast Line and 
Burlington Route. Transportation of 
this type contributed greatly to the 
development of the west and in 1849 
there was the gold rush in California 
where the Prospector labored hard to 
try and find the precious metal. The 
west became a great cattle raising 
country and. the Cowboy of those days 
became famous for his exploits. In 
1860 the peace of our country was 
again torn asunder by the Civil Wir 
which raged from this date until the 
surrender of General Lee to General 
Grant, the Union General on April 
9, 1865. Then years later, in 1917 
when Uncle Sam as our government 
is called again needed America’s Own 
boys in defense of the American 
Home they willingly responded and 
now in the year 1933 after this last 
foreign war had been fought and 
won and our Independence had been 
safeguarded, we find no less a war- 
rior than Commander Byrd starting 
his expedition to Little America in 
the cold Polar Regions. 
“36” 


Clippings Acknowledged 
o 


P. H. Hubbard (1) 
Frank C. Ross (2) 
Henry —— + 
F. M. qd) 
Pr. Be Hubbard (2) 
George Remsburg (109) 
Julia Graves (2) 

Orea my ge (1) 
Stanley Cox (45) 

C. H. Thomas (1) 
Waldo C. Moore (8) 
Edwin Brooks (25) 
Addison J, Throop (1) 
John Kutschgau (14) 
M. B. Lynch (1) ~ 

I. Epstein (1) 

Bert Gilson (1) 

Vernon Wickstrom (4) 
Wilson Straley (110) 

Cc. G. Alton Means (4) 
Stanley Cox (10) 
Blanche Fraser (1) 

A. Atlas Leve (1) 








WANTED 

1 oe pee eo Se ee 8. match 
box labels made between the years of 
1835 Pee 1910. Look over your attic boxes 
and trunks for some of these old ones. 
Send them on for my inspection ES 
offer. 

M. A. RICHARDSON 

Box 732, Ticonderoga, New York, U. S&S. A. 
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(Cash must accompany order. 


SWAPPERS’ PAGE 


Any one reported offering for sale any article advertised under this heading will henceforth be ceig we Acad use of the 
department. Our readerg will confer a favor on us by reporting any instances of bad f. 


ADS MUST STATE WHAT IS WANTED IN EXCHANGE, AND WHAT IS OFFERED IN “EXCHANGE. 
ic per word for one time; or 3 times for the price of two insertions; or 12 times for the price of six insertions. 
No checking copies furnished on this service.) 








LARGE CENTS and other old coins ex- 
changed for Indian relics (grooved axes 
referred), candlesticks, bullet moulds, 
vil War buttons, buckles, revolvers, 
etc.—H. S. Moore, Kahoka, Mo. n12611 


OLD ROMAN COINS, 1500 years old. 
Will trade for books, old or new, used 
Correspondence Courses, etc.—H Mar- 
lowe, Winfield, Ill. aull2 


ONYX — Petrified Wood and Abaloni 
Shells to exchange for Indian artifacts.— 
Johnston, 615 S. El Molino, Pasadena, 
Calif. jily12001 


TRADE—Duplicator, cartooning ‘course, 
watch. Want binoculars, rifle, motor gas 
engine.—K. Hudson, East Syracuse, af 

8304 














DEFECTIVE OLD FIREARMS, an- 
tiques, metal and woodworking machinery 
wanted. Exchange firearms, antiques, 
coins, antique gunsmithing, restoring, 
clock repairing. Reasonable. Best work- 
manship. — Hacker Martin, Jonesboro, 
Tenn, 005 


HAVE GODEY’S LADIES’ BOOKS. 
Want good wrist watch, Indian relics, 
folding Kodak, or what have you?— 
Lester Wilson, Wylie, Texas. aul02 


SWAP OLD AND MODERN rifles and 
pistols for modern pistols. Also some 
edged weapons to swap. Want .22 Colts 
and Springfield action, barrel and _ stock 
immaterial. Stamp please.—Angell Hard- 
ward, Portis, Kansas. 0365 


DIME NOVELS Exchanged—I have 
over 3,000 to swap.—C. Bragin, 1525 W. 
12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. pje35 














HONEY WINE FORMULA — Guaran- 
teed same ancient German formula as 
handed down by old Father Kneipp. Will 
swap for one good Columbian half or two 
good half cents or five good large cents 
or. five good half dimes or five good nickel 
three-cent pieces or what have you to 
offer?—-Box 313, Louisville, Ky. 83011 





GRAFLEX WANTED — Also other 
cameras, lenses, photo equipment, photo- 
graphic and writers’ magazines, books, 
etc. Describe fully in first letter. Swap 
list and answer sent immediately.—Stotle- 
meyer, R. D. 1, Wilkinsburg, Penna. oes 

s 





GIVE 150 VIEW CARDS for Scotch and 
Irish manuscript genealogies. — Kenneth 
MacCallum, 3418 Jackson Blvd., caer: 





EVERY STAMP SOUL-EOTOR has idle 
duplicates and empt es in his al- 
bums. Trade your *. — for space 
fillers at The olen og Club, 06 
Augusta Bivd., Chicago. Send stamp for 
information. (No dues.) 812291 


EXCHANGE — Blank checklist with 
over 3,600 a Nos. for ten undamaged 
commems. A. or 2c Bicents. 
This wallet- eine pamphlet is good for re- 
cording any stamp, cover, coin, etc., col- 
lection listed in any catalogue or 
foreign. Ideal exchange list.—E. Das, 17 
Clinton Ave., Clifton, N. J. 03001 


40 INDIAN PENNIES, 10 % dimes, 1 
Colonial Coin, 1798, U. S. Copper Cent, 
20 mixed U. S. Coins, and rare Sioux War 
Clubs. Trade for best offer in U. S. 
Half Dollars, etc.—Otto Nill, Islip, a 

e 








PHOTOGRAPHS — Actual photographs, 
size 8x10 inches, gloss finish. Hundreds 
of these, aeroplane, flyers, wrecks, roy- 
alty and interesting events. A few good 
ae of Calvin Coolidge, Lindbergh, and 

ince of Wales. Desire stamps that 

catalog over 6c Scotts.—Frank Gordon, 
546 Bright St., San Francisco, Calif. wes 
au 





EGYPTIAN OR BABYLONIAN aarticles 
wanted for United States and foreign 
stamps. Tell wants.—Charles Horn, 614 
E. 8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. s384 


3 DIMENSIONAL POCKET STEREO- 
scope with pictures to be had in ex- 
change for magazines. Any of the fol- 
lowing one’s are acceptable: Amazing, 
Astounding, Ghost, Weird, and Wonder 
stories.—H. Weissman, 161 West 21st 
St., New York. au3é6 


WILL TRADE polished buffalo horns 
for Commemorative half dollars.—W. E. 
Surface, Decatur, Ill. 0303 


SWAP — Novelties, photos, books, to 
swap for camera, telescope, guns, etc 
Illustrated list for stamp.—Jack Sumner, 
Box 921, Worcester, Mass. 0324 














HAVE HUNDREDS of items to swap 
for shotguns, rifles and revolvers. List 
free.—Swapper Abe, So. Brunswick, 
Old Town, Maine. 812411 


SWAP — Printing, books, stamps for 
commemorative stamps. Write — Strie- 
pecke, 447 Logan St., Brooklyn, N. ak 

s 








30 DIFFERENT CANADA, or 15 differ- 
ent Newfoundland for any mint block of 
4 Commemoratives, or 5 different 
mint commemoratives singles, except Bi- 
centennials and Century of Progress.— 
Albert Edgar, 100 Maple Street, Windsor, 
Ontario. au307 


| HAVE U. S. FOREIGN PRECANCEL 
Stamps, Indian Relics, Antiques to trade 
for late used Commemoratives stamps in 
100 lots. Ohio celt or 5 arrowheads for 
100 used Maryland, etc. (No S.. E. torn, 
or perf. initials wanted.)—Nu Way 
Stamp Co., 125 W. Center, Marion, er 
au34$ 











TRADE — Fine mounted specimens, 
wildcats, eagles, owls, hawks, etc., for 
guns, tent, fishing tackle, kodaks, or 
what have you?—W. E. Blackhurst, Cass, 
West Virginia. 0384 





TRADE ASSORTMENTS of 12 fossils 
containing crinoid stems, several kinds of 
coral, shells, etc., for any kind of Indian 
relics. Write what you have.—Riester, 57 
W. Oakwood, Buffalo, N. Y. aul03 





SMALL BOTTLES, Arizona painted 
desert sand, filled and designed by Navajo 
Indians. Trade for S. mint stamps, 
eatalogue 75 cents Scotts. — Oscar S. 
Johns, Box 354, Holbrook, Arizona. 0356 


WANTED—Indian relics, pipes and odd 
pieces in exchange for shotgun, old 
coins, be camera. Write for my list. 
—C. M. Bruff, Hoopeston, IIl. 612441 








HAVE OIL PAINTINGS. Want curios 
—John Haynes, Doe Run, Mo. aul01 





HUNDRED PRECANCELS ffor fifty 
Commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 Platt St., 
Toledo, Ohio. ja a12621 





BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS—WIill 
exchange specimens of Southern Illinois, 
for those of your of the country.— 
O. G. Rawson, 3208 Forest Place, East 
St. Louis, Il. au3o06 


OLD SAMPLERS, old prints wanted. 
Will give United States and foreign 
stamps for old samplers, old prints, or 
what have pg Horn, E. 
8th Street, s Angeles, Calif. 8306 


* 


PREHISTORIC STONE PESTLES to 
swap for knife bayonets or military in- 
signias or beadwork. — F. G. Carnes, 
Yoakum, Texas. aulo2 


FINE BOOKS, many subjects. Ro- 
mances, classics, gems, sex, business, for 
U. S. stamps, 19th century preferred. 
Write for list.—Moore, 446 South 49th, 
Philadelphia. aulb3 


TRADE ANTIQUE GUNS, bayonets, 
swords, Indian relics, curios, old books, 
agates, rough and polished, powder horns, 
powder flasks, elk and deer horns (not 
mounted), deer foot handle knife. death 
mask of Abraham Lincoln. Want long 
spear points or fine percussion Colt re- 
volvers, dragoons, navies, etc. — Ralph 
Wingert, R. 3, Paola, Kansas. 


SWAP! Henley’s Formula Book, back 
number magazines, stamps, etc. Want 
rotary stencil duplicator, old coins. Swap 
offers. Lists exchanged. —_— Box 
22, Station S, Brooklyn, N. aul 


CUBAN LADY wants to exchange 
Spanish-English correspondence with edu- 
cated American, y or gentleman 
Mutual corrections. — Mrs. Ana Pelaez, 
Chalet 9, Moron, Camaguey, Cuba, aul42 


WHAT OFFER in stamps for 100 post- 
marks, 2 x 4, scarce, small, southwestern 
towns.—Peck, Box H-1561, Tulsa, be 




















WILL TRADE Canadian First Flights 
for United States First Aone Oe First Flights, 
Airport Dedications, Lindbergh’s 
and Navals. — 7376 North Main 
St., Norwich, Conn au3p 


U. S. AND FOREIGN Stamps, to trade 
for old coins, Gold, Silver and Copper, 
etc., or what have you?—Archibald Sabin 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, yor 

1 


EXCHANGE original cartoons by well 
known cartoonists for other cartoon ori- 
ginals.—George T. Maxwell, 411 Beach 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. mhi2021 


EARLY ISSUES UNITED STATES 
Stamps exchanged for Mint Canadian. 
Will send on request.—M. Elizabeth War- 
oo 4141 North Keeler Avenue, eee 

au 


WANTED—To exchange stamps with 
serious collectors throughout the world. I 
have a general collection and will take 
any postally used stamps I do not have, 
no matter how common, if in good con- 
dition. Unused not wanted. I particu- 
larly desire recent issues from nearly 
every country in Europe, from China, Ja- 
pan, Indo-China, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Honduras, Newfoundland and 
British and French colonies in general. 
For exchange I have over 100,000 dupli- 
cates, with at least 12,000 varieties. Cor- 
respondence in English or Spanish. 
Prompt reply to everyone who writes me. 
References furnished if desired.—H. L. 
Lewis, O’Reilly 21, Havana, Cuba. aul001 


1,000 FOREIGN STAMPS on _ paper 
given in exchange for each 500 well cen- 
tered Precancels. One First Flight cover, 
value. 25c net, given for each 100 local 
Christmas Seals of U. S. and Canada in 
booklets, sheets or unused singles. Two 
25e covers for each sheet of U. S. Na- 
tional T. B. Seals, before 1927, or for 
100 well centered and lightly canceled 
Mother’s Day, Maryland, Wisconsin or 
National Parks stamps. No straight edges 
wanted. — Sheldon Griese, Wheatridge, 
Colo. \ 03861 


SEND ME a copy of your home town 
daily paper and I will send one of my 
home town — in exchange. Please 
send unread papers only.—A. L. Liebert, 
518 Goodell st. Green Bay, Wise. 0807 
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WILL GIVE printed envelopes, letter- 
heads, for U. S. mint Bicentennial blocks 
or mint Commemoratives.—C. M. Lentz, 
32 East Dennick Ave., Youngstown, one. 
au 
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TRADE STAMP COLLECTIONS of for- 
eign countries against type or accessories 
for printing press or other useful articles, 
—Bruno Schoemann, 1511 Wieland Street. 
Chicago, Ill. aul43 








FINE MINT U. S.,; No. 1308, for 20 
Commemorative Precancels.—Palmer, 505 
Iowa Ave, Iowa City, Iowa. aul51 





TEXAS LETTERS, 1835-45, postally 
marked. Also early United States, 1756- 
1800. WiH give mint United States 
stamps.— . Konwiser, 181 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York City. 1235p 





DUMBBELLS, moccasins, Indian dolls, 
Navajo rugs. Want old coins, or what?— 
Dunlap, Flandreau, S. D. aul06 





WILL TRADE for U. S. or foreign 
gold coins, the following: 527 large cents, 
20 half cents, 25 2c pieces, 22 3c nickels, 
4 3c silver, 36 nickels, 56 half dimes, 60 
dimes, 80 quarters, 41 half dollars, 23 dol- 
lars and others, includi 50 white cents 
and 18 colonials.—Dr. Albert Applebaum, 
627 Peoria Life Bldg., Peoria, Ill. aul06 





DIME NOVELS to exchange. What 
do you have? What do you want?—Ray- 
mond L. Caldwell, 8385 Highland Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. aul2021 





HAVE AN old mahogany plank 23 in. 
wide, 53 in. long; also reproductions of 
rare antique furniture (handmade) to 
trade for old glass, old coins, U_ S. 
stamps, Indian relics, or what have you 
to offer?—E. C. Sisco, 956 South Church 
St., North Adams, Mass. s3001 





INDIAN RELICS AND GUNS ex- 
changed for good stamps, coins, curios, 
old glass, autographs, etc. Kindly enclose 
stamp for list and reply.—Allen Brown, 
5430 Hutchinson St., Chicago. jly12261 





WILL EXCHANGE Bicentennial and 
other Commemorative Precancel, all dif- 
ferent or assorted. Send at least 25.— 
Charles Mueller, 3039 South Clifton Park 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. aul42 





SWAP 25 TO 50 different piecés of for- 
eign war money for same number of 
U. S. coins before 1909 or transportation 
tokens.—T. Albert, 1264 Montrose Ave. 
Chicago, 0345 





SEND ANY QUANTITY United States 
or Foreign mixture of stamps catulogu- 
ing over three cents each; receive same 
quantity nicely assorted precancels. Bet- 
ter grade you send better de you re- 
ceive.—He Perlish, 64 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 012222 





SMALL SPECIALIZED collection U. 8. 
stamps, catalog Scott’s over $2,000. Trade 
all or any for ornamentai or useful 
articles.—Horn, 1907 Loring PI1., ‘ 
pe #12261 





WILL SWAP painting and decorating 
for wood carvings, odd prints, ancient 
weapons, small antiques. Chicago and 
south suburbs only Other swaps.— 
Decorator, 14513 Union Ave., Harvey, z 

o; 





MALLARDS, GLADIOLI BULBS, 
collies, wild geese, perennial plants, for 
minerals, gem points, relics. — Dawson, 
Brothers, Franksville, Wis. je12001 





‘EXCHANGE 28 LOTS, Nyack, N. Y., 
value $8,700. No mortgage. You pay back 
tax ($150.00). Want collections: Indian 
relics, guns, new car, or? For particulars 
write—Thomas Woroniecki, Great Neck 
New York. auld: 





ant coven Hotel Labels, ro rman 
rds, elescope, Books, Geographics, 
Coins, Turtle Shells, Sea Shells, Insects, 
Curios. Want guns, swords, Oriental 
Pipes, Airmail Covers, good stamps, au- 
tographs.—Joe Shutter, 4729 Rorer Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. au306 


WANT U. S&S. straight edge stamps. 
Will give U. S. and foreign stamps in 
good condition in exchange.—Teller, 403 
Georgia Ave., (A), Brooklyn, N. Y o3p 





CELLO, corduroy case and Pernambuco 
bow, value $115.00, and about twenty old 
and modern violins, valued from $25.00 
to $150.00 each. Have collection of 
watchmakers and engravers tools, valued 
at $250. Will swap for U. S. stamp collec- 
tions. Anyone interested, within reason- 
able driving distance, write— E. F. Le- 
land, Minneota, Minn. 83001 





BOOKS—Recent publications in Archi- 
tecture, Engineering and Business. Will 
exchange for flintlocks, tinder pistols or 
other Americana. Send for list. — m, 
Beeder, 10 Chatham Road, Upper setae 

Bs 





TRADE—Furniture, Glass, Fireplace 
Utensils for Indian Flints, Lincoln items, 
Relics. — Chas. Patrick, Highway 31, 
Peoria, Ohio. my12001 





WILL TRADE 2 LOTS, 25 x 100 ft. 
each, for good stamp collection. Lots are 
in restricted section of fastest growing 
town in Northern New Jersey and only 
2 miles from George Washington Bridge. 
The 2 adjoining lots sold in 1933 for 
$3,500.00 and are worth more today. 
There is a $1,000.00 mortgage on the 
property. Taxes are paid to date. Rail- 
road station 4% mile from property. A 
genuine opportunity as property in this 
section is increasing in value yearly. 
U. S. A. collection preferred, but will 
consider foreign. Make an offer. — T. 
tae ean 79 Matlock Street, a. 

* o 





BOOKS—Have many good ones. Con- 
federate, Southern, miscellaneous, htstori- 
cal, -humorous, mysterious, educational. 
Will exchange for old paper money. 
stamps, sheet music, 1865 and earlier in 
bound volumes, or what have you to 
offer ?—Joel Du Bose, 930 Piedmont 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. aull4 





EXCHANGE YOUR duplicate stamps, 
cataloguing 4c and over. Details for 3c 
postage.—Elma Stamp Exchange, Elma, 
Erie Co., New York. S.P.A. 6985. jly12651 





TRADE—Classical sheet music for 18th 
century U. S. stamps, Canada, or what 
have you?—Anthony Maresh, Jr., 3303 EB. 
55th St, Cleveland, Ohio. aul22 





WILL EXCHANGE foreign coins for 
Old U. S. Coins.—William Hilt, 914 Dit- 
mas Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. au304 





WILL TRADE unimproved quarter sec- 
tion Western South ota land which 
is unencumbered for collection of stamps 
cataloging approximately two thousand 
dollars. Write details. — Box 921, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 8365 





OLD BOOKS over 100 years old to 
trade for 5 mint U. S. commemorative 
blocks, no 1c wanted, or 10 large cents, 
or 1 mint set Bicentennials or National 
Park issue. Books before 1790 for each 
10 mint commemorative blocks, or 25 
large cents, or 2 mint sets, Bicertennial 
or National Park series.—J. Robicheau, 
9 Waites Wharf, Newport, R. I. s3p 
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SWAP FOR Commemorative or old half 
dollars the following: Im album con- 
taining about 475 stamps, worth $5.00; 
135 Indian cents; 65 1922 “D” Lincoln 
cents; 40 1909 Lincoln cents; 1 bullet 
mold.—M. L. Hagan, Lebanon Jct, ins 

aw 





FOR 2 MINT PLATE BLOCKS OF 6— 
2c or 3c Commemoratives—will give 2 
National Geographics, postpaid with block 
of precancelled Commemoratives.—Sphinx, 
Box 286, Centralia, Ill. aul72 





ASTROLOGICAL FORECASTS — Know 
yourself, your talents, abilities, hidden 
powers, personality, destiny. A large 
guide .covering .business, .health, love 
affairs, etc., to exchange for each three 
blocks of 6 Wisconsin or Maryland Com- 
memoratives or one mint set of National 
Parks series. Give day and month of your 
birth. — Franklin Book Shop, Franklin 
St., Newport, R. I. osp 





WATCHES — 7 to 21 jewels, Elgins, 
Walthams, Illinois or Hamiltons, to ex- 
change for U. S. stamps, Buro prints, 
coins or Currier and Ives prints. Send 
stamp for exchange list.—Franklin Book 
Shop, Franklin St., Newport, R. I. o3p 





METER POSTMARKS. Will trade for 
symmetrical trade marks such as round, 
oval, square, triangular, etc., appearing 
on letterheads, envelopes, circulars, in 
catalogues, etc. Collecting trade-marks is 
worthwhile hobby and has real back- 
ground. I have many duplicates and 
would like to ~~ Aes Prager Ba 

rdi meters. Have thousands 
ae ior trade-marks.—Chas. W. Erdell, 
612 Montclair Ave., Bethlehem, FO. os 





PRECANCELS and Bureaus _ to ex- 
change for other precancels or 7c black, 
any issue.—Pierce, Box 623, Eustis, ae 





BOTTLES, Glassware, China antiques 
wanted for rare cactus and succulents 
from all over the world, also have some 
purple desert bottles to swap—what have 
you?—McCabe Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, San 
Diego, Calif. ap12402 





AUTOGRAPHS—Exchange several hun- 
dred duplicates for those I do not have. 
Old prints, engravings, etc. 1650-1880) 
exchan for autographs.—B. H. Black- 
ford, State College, Pa. au325 





ILL. EXCHANGE for Derringers or 
world War Rifles, five books entitled 
“L’Armee Francaise,” by Edouard De- 
taille.—Elton M. Manuel, 7 Walnut St., 
Newport, R. I. n6001 





BICENTENNIAL AND OTHER PRE- 
ncels for your Bureau Prin — Louis 
Staub, 4217 16th Ave., Brooklyn. mh1287 





HAVE GOOD 19th and 20th Century 
U. s. and foreign stamps to swap for 
good U. S. coins (old). Trade good U. 8. 
covers for flintlock pistols. — Leland J. 
Mast, Box 872, Lubbock, Texas. n7001 





! NAVE 9 Sute’e one of og ane 
British ionials to exchange for precan- 
celled commemoratives.—J. Don Brown, 





BRITISH CONSULAR SERVICE 

ps, 4 different values, to 10 shillings, 

for every 6 Bicentennial or Commemora- 

tive precancels sent me.—Archibald Sabin 

Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, ers 
m 





FIRST FLIGHT, Airport Dedication, 
ist day, 50 Precancels. Any above 
given for 5 Commemorative Precancels.— 
Joseph Josselson, 2792 Creston Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y. aul43 





Glenwood, Ind. au304 
FOR 300 UNITED STATES POSTAGE, 
airs, 8 dues, reven not over 
five any kind, good copies . no cur- 
rent %, 1, or 3c, will id, 
1, ine ies from entire world. 
eities under 

L monest current, n- 


ment. Send qe stamps, get good 
stamps. Send —Fred Luther 
Kline, Kline Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 112414 
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TURKISH YATIGAN, walrus tusk han- 
dle (value $15), exhibited Centennial 
aries Bronze Burmese battle axe (value 

12); General Taylor pint flasks; United 

e and Fire Association fire’ marks; 
unc. Vermont, Oregon, Stone Mtn., 
Maine, Pilgrim, Columbian half dollars; 
want firearms.—Wm. Reeder, 10 Chatham 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. au3001 





EXCHANGE of Match Labels Wanted. 
Will give Post Cards, Coins, 
Xmas. Seal Tram and Bus Tickets, 
Cigar Bands for Match Labels. — Parks, 
63 Stockton St., Middlesborough, Yorks, 
England. au3465 





CANADIAN AIRMAIL COVERS ex- 
changed for arrowheads or Commemora- 
tive stamps. — Stamperies, First Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. jal269 





YOUR SURPLUS U. S. taken in ex- 
change for U. S. you can use.—431 Es. 
Broad, Elyria, Ohio. my1248 





MIND TRAINING COURSE—$5.00 used 
stamps.—‘‘Cosmopolitan,”” Allahabad, In- 
dia. ap1263 





SHELL COLLECTORS NOTICE—Will 
exchange West Coast shells for those of 
your locality.—K. Althaus, 319 East 110 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. d6001 


HOBBIES 


TWO HOBBIES FOR ONE. Numisma- 
tist (new). Write first. — 2240 Central 
Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. au3 





WILL EXCHANGE all kinds of cellu- 
loid buttons for Red Cross, Tuberculosis 
and Modern Health Crusade Buttons.— 
Ww. iL enon 66 Park Ave., Glen 
Rock, N. 2u305 





WANTED—Kodak cameras, view cards. 
Will give Malayan stamps in exchange.— 
Cheah Kim Chew, (A.P.S. 12486), 
Bishop Street, Penang, Straits Settle- 
ment. au344 





SWAP — California gold tokens: $%, 
$% and $1.00 sizes for stamps; coins for 
stamps or stamps for coins.—Zim Stamp 
& Coin Co., Box 1484, Salt Lake, pi 

my: 





25 PRECANCELS or 10 postcards or 
needle case for each back ‘Hobbies.”— 
Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, Eugene, 
Oregon. aul2411 





WANTED — Bicentennial and Com- 
memorative Precancels. Will exchange 
coins and stamps for them. Also want late 
National Album for U. 8S. Write what 
you have and what you will exchange 
for it. — Frank Haskovec, 9612 Hilgert 
Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. au3001 





UNIQUE POSTMARK with World War 
slogan for your stamped, addressed, un- 
sealed envelope.—Cooper, Sank, Mo. s303 





WILL GIVE good stamps you need in 
exchange for your precancels or match 
and medicine stamps. Send and advise 
your needs. A.P.S, 3303.—A. A. Belser, 
983 Kensington Ave., Plainfield, N. “ - 





WANT SEX BOOKS. Have old coins, 
fishing tackle, etc.—Wm. P. Schramm, 
Balaton, Minn. au352 





SILVERWARE—Simmon’s chain, ciga- 
rette case, books and other items to 
trade for foreign silver coins.—Mattie R. 
Wolfe, 16 Jefferson, New Haven, bo 





ee - f pottehed ps paperweights 
of the Iowa Fi orals, Arizona onyx, 
marble and nana Very ‘ornamental and 
useful agates, Geodes, minerals, ores and 
fossils, to exchange for U. S. coins.— 
Cc. E. Briggs, 400 18th N. E., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. au6661 





TRADEMARKS; Colophons or Printer’s 
marks; ‘Brand’? marks; Column Head- 
ings. Will swap same.—Chas, B. White, 
17 Fernwood Rd., Summit, N. J. my152 


WE EXCHANGE U. S. exclusively. No 
dues. Prompt, courteous, individual serv- 
ice.—224-H Erie, Elyria, Ohio. my1248 





HIGH CATALOGUE value. stamps. 
Covers, minerals, fossils, Indian relics, 
coins, to trade for curios, weapons, relics, 
stamps. What have you? My stamps cata- 
logue 25c to $200.00 by Scott and no re- 
prints.—Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, 
Kansas. my12612 





FOR TRADE—One set of the War of 
the Rebellion, official records of the 
Union and Confederate armies.—Wendell 
O. Yount, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





EXCHANGE 100 foreign stamps for 5 
Indian cents; 2 large cents or small an- 
tiques. Send ‘stamped envelope.—Graece A. 
Mann, Box 30, Sherborn, Mass. au3e4 





WILL TRADE 2 second-hand address- 
ograph outfits, equipped with motors, for 
any kind of collection material. Replies 
solicited from Chicago and vicinity only. 
—Addressograph, c/o Hobbies, 2810 S. 
Michigan, Chicago. 





WILL GIVE 4 Indian cents for a 1914-D 
cent.—Henry Evanson, 12 Adams Place, 
Dedham, Mass. n626 





STAMPS EXCHANGE WANTED with 
collectors, medium and small. Scott’s 
basis.—Walter Ritt, 3. Dapontestreet 6, 
Vienna, Austria. 112201 





SIXTY DIFFERENT postcard views of 
Bermuda, post free, $1.00.—. Booker, 
St. Georges, Bermuda. jai2001 





SWAP—A _ dandy little shotgun, 16 
gauge, double-barrel, penstionsy new, for 
a coin collection of equal value. No one 
er one-half cents wanted. Make offer.— 
A. W. Reeves, 10457 Bensley Ave., 
Chicago, Il. aup 





EXCHANGE—U. S. Postage, Revenues, 
Narcotics, Airmails, Foreign and covers, 
for Odd Cancels, printed names and ad- 
dresses on U. S. Revenues, Transfers and 
double prints.—H. A. Washburn, . 
Waldron, Ind. my12291 





INCREASE YOUR COLLECTION. Swap 
your duplicates, catalog 3c and up. Ninety 
percent Scott’s given in exchange.— 
George Keating, 260 Clinton, Jersey wal 
New Jersey. 





HAVE PRECANCELS and early for- 
eign stamps to trade for Precancels and 
Bicentennials.—E, Judd, 661 Platt St., 
Toledo, Ohio. ja12621 


INDIAN STATES Stamps given for 
your current mints.—Beerindra Kumar & 
Co., Saharanpur, U. P. (India). my36 





ELEPHANT GUNS, big bore or heavy 
percussion rifles wanted. Have modern 
guns.—Elmer Wright, R. 3, Champaign, 
Til. au353 





WILL PRINT your lists of items for 
exchange in list form, letterheads, en- 
velopes, cards, catal es, ete., in ex- 
change for what you collect. Send me 
your wants and what you have to swap. 
I print the lists and catalogues of =e 
big dealers.—Chas. Haight, "Meriden, 





WANTED — Fine rare and semi-rare 
United States nineteenth and twentieth 
century stamps, singles, blocks and 
sheets, used and unused. Will trade fine 
rare old_ books, rifles, Oriental rugs, 
Paisley shawls, oil paintings, objects of 
art. What have you? In what are you 
interested?—-Stamp Collector, 1621 Thir- 
tieth Avenue, San Diego, Calif. au300l 





WILL TRADE small dealers stock U. 8. 
stamps for Official Documents Union and 
Confederate Armies, G. A. R., Lincoln, 
Americana Items and Magazines. Lists 
exchanged.—Winthrop Jones, Tewksbury, 
Mass. au385 


AucGustT, 1934 


HOBBIES MAY BE BOUGHT: 


IN NEW YORK 
Times Bldg. New-Stand, Inc. 
42nd and Broadway. 


IN CHICAGO 
Post Office News Co. 
70 W. Monroe Street. 


IN LOS ANGELES 
Cc. & W. News Stand 
711 N. Western Ave. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Far West Hobby Shop 
406 Clement Street 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Ye Antique and Hobby Shop 
1324 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. 


IN ATLANTA 


Millers’ 
64 Broad St., N. W. 


IN INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Theater Magazine Shop 
134 W. Washington St. 


IN BALTIMORE 
A. Sherman 
Calvert & Fayette St. 


IN DETROIT 
Sphinx Stamp Co. 
13745 Woodward 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Hennepin News Co. 
6th and Hennepin Ave. 


IN ST. PAUL 
Courtesy News Co. 
38914 Wabash Ave. 


IN CINCINNATI 
Fountain News Co. 
426 Walnut St. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
Wm. Rabin 
905 Filbert St. 


IN SEATTLE 
W. Schwede 
718 3rd Ave. 


“Gor 
Collected from HOBBIES 
Correspondence 


“Reader’s Digest” 

Long Beach, Calif—When Hossies 
arrives it is right now with me about 
reading it. I think I have it all read 
through and I go through it again 
and find a lot of articles I have 
missed, so I just keep on with my 
reading so as not to miss anything. 
My hobby is rocks and minerals, so 
enjoy all articles pertaining to same. 
—Mrs. Geo. Lightburn. 


& 
How to Celebrate Fourth 

Ottawa, Ill—Here’s a stamped en- 
velope, Just what is your weakness? 
I have been celebrating the Fourth 
reading the July issue of Hosppres— 
and as usual, I always read the pub- 
lisher’s page first. Your observations 
regarding A Century of Progress have 
always interested me—and I usually 
find myself agreeing with you. I have 
been watching the ballyhoo of the Fair 
officials in building up the nudity 
angle of the Fair. Sally Rand, et al— 
after assurance had been given to 
the public prior to the opening of the 
exposition that this type of attrac- 
tions would not be permitted. From 
this distance, it looks like the public 
is again kidded. Your magazine is a 
remarkable publication—a wonderful 
value for the money, And the best 
part of it is the signed articles by 
the publisher.—J. R. Beffel. 
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HOBBIES 











for errors. 


THE MART : 


SELLERS, DEALERS AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


copy may 
publicatien. 


WANTED TO BUY: Two cents per word, 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 12 times for the price of 6. 


Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times; 3c per word, 
6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. (Cash in advance.) Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we cannot be held responsibie 


We Do Not Furnish Checking Copies on Want Ads 

To aay advertising on a six months er yearly contract 
be changed each month. To insure insertion new 
should reach us by the tenth of the month preceding 





Po 
“e! 














WANTED TO BUY 











WANTED—Old unusable scrap pewter. 
Highest prices paid. Communicate before 
shipping. — . Ochenreider, 1355 
Bellows St., Akron, Ohio my12081 





SCIENCE FICTION magazines—Amaz- 

ne stories, wonder, weird tales, astound- 

ing, etc. Will buy any quantity.— 

Charles, 288 Seventh Vave. New — line 
ol 





JOHN ROGERS PLASTER bhatt 
give date, <a and price. Also origi- 
nal catalogues ers —. and 
data on life of John Rogers.—Dr. w. 
Freese, 2001 North lifornia os le 
Chicago. 86842 





PETRIFIED MAN Wanted. Will buy, 
rent or lease. If you have one or can get 
one write to—Lee BertiHion, Mineo 
Texas. ause22 





OLD LETTERS—Mexican War period 
from Texas and Mexican camps on Rilo 
Grande; letters relating to Major rande 
gold. — Mrs. Florence Scott, Rio - “4 
City, Texas. 





NRA PIN BUTTONS bearing 
firms. Full description first letter.—2 i. zB 
Miller, 273 Hobart St., Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 112462 





WANTED TO BUY — Petrified fish, 
reptiles, animals, , fruits and vege- 
tables.—Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 

jiy12081 





WANTED—G. A. R. and Confederate, 
encampment medals and badges.—W. C. 
Fisher, 16 Church St., a Ghelty."' Ohio. 3367 





WANTED—All types of old mechanical 
toy banks used ago. Please give 
complete description pe rice when cor- 
responding.—Ralph W. Crane, 50 Gien- 
brook Rd., Stamford, Conn. ap12423 





VALENTINE MANUELS WANTED — 
Write year, condition, price. — Box 5, 
Wash. Br. Sta., New York City. au306 





ACADEMIC GOWN — Cap and Hood 
wanted. Write condition, degree, price.— 
Box 5, Wash. Br. Sta., New York ea 
au 





WANTED—American-made Arms, En- 
graved Powder Horns before 1782. Hand- 
made before 1800, Tools, Utensils, Imple- 
ments of every kind by home and indus- 
trialists artisans, choicest Indian flints 

stone implemen M 


Dikins, W. Va. di2 





FB eae me | be unusual in design or 
——. Send photo or sketch. State I low- 
price.—B. W. Cooke, 35 Lakewood 
Drive, Glencoe, Ill ja12672 





WANTED TO BUY—Dolls of various 
races and nations.—Ruth Asbury, 246 
South El Molino, Alhambra, Calif. 865 





- WANTED—Newspapers, or comic sec- 
yoy thereof, dated between 1910-1929. 
quantity. Full details, lowest price, 

frek fetter. —Joseph Simon, 2005 Menard 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. au30o1 


WANTED—Old dime novels, all kinds; 
also early periodicals and pamphlets 
printed in California. — James Madison, 
1376 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 

jei2252 





OLD BOOKS, prints, pictures wanted. 
Submit _on consignment for highest cash 
price.—H. Marlowe, Winfield, fil. aul23 





HAND-WOVEN BLANKETS, linen 
sheets, table cloths, brass cornices, tie- 
backs, ee drop- -leaf table.—Garnet K. 
Dewey, 216 N. Oak Park, Oak Park, i. 

8 





|! PAY THE HIGHEST prices for your 
modern or antique silver in any condi- 
tion. Solid Silver only, no plated ware. 
—H. D. Robbins, 49 Fulton Street, New 
York City. au 





WANTED—Old Christy Minstrel Sheet 
Music for the aad "48. What have you? 
—Box B. W. ., ¢/o Hobbies. 





forms of one « aun-~diates L. John- 
son, South Meriden, Conn. ap12001 








WANTED—16 mm. films taken before 
1905, also historical 


—E. Sullivan, 3939 Flad Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 83821 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, Wis, 





WANTED—Fine illustrated advertising 
covers prior 1910.—Alfred Horn, West 
Haven, Conn. 812242 








FOR SALE 








E. Morse, Hadley, Mass. tfc86 





WE BUY ‘ee exchange, ge 3 poss ls 
nickel noveis, old boy’s .—— ished 
by Tousey, Beadles, Munro, 

. Bragin, 1525 win ith St, 
yn, N. Y. f35p 





COLLECTORS ATTENTION. 


skewers, rat tail spoons, creamers, Lie 
and seal stones engraved with coats- 
arms. — Frederick T. Widmer, 31 West 
Street, Boston, M 
Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTEED working’ typewriter, 
50c. Metal type. Does as good work as 
high priced typewriter, but not so fast.— 
H. Stanley, 22 Kirkland St., a 200 

ja 





ANTIQUES—Rare Currier Prints, Rare 
blown glass, Historical and hip flasks, 
Paperweights, Cup Plates, Pattern Glass, 
Historical China, Earl ihe Pewter, 
Chintz, Pottery, Early Over 
lamps, Carved powder horns, ae In- 
dian relics, a hs and documents 
and hundreds iscellaneous items. 
e 9 over one thousand 
nvaluable as reference to 
dealers and collectors.—J. E. Nevil, Madi- 
sonville, Cincinnati, Ohto rayl2c 





BELL & HOWELL, Eastman, Victor, 
Simplex, Stewart-Warner, cameras, pro- 
jectors and accessories, new and bay, 
Sunny Schick, The Filmo Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 212004 





FOR SALE — Millstones.—Ray Davis, 
Kent, Ohio. n5§001 





PONY EXPRESS COURIER. The new 
publication of the old West. Send three 
cents in stamps for na copy.—Pony 
Express Courier, Placerville, Calif. sp 





. BARQUES in bottles from 35c each up. 

Suitable for book ends, paper weights 

mantel ornaments. Delightful gifts. Ship 

models in gallon bottles; can be used as 

a lamp; wooden whales, miniature an 

ing sets, ship models; gga hen gone = 

repairs; fully rigged clipper sh 

to be inserted into bottles, $4.20 i — 
Dennis Moore, 370 Lexington, New York 

City. aus4ic 





EXCELLENT PHOTO FINISHING— 
Develop film and print one from each 
negative, plain a borders, 30c 
per roll; fancy 40c. Our spe- 
cialty, 31% x 5 Benge from #127, #120, 
—* 50c per roll; 4 x 6 prints from #116, 
Oc. Reasonable prices on a 
oa cards, enlargements, Pye woes 
back guarantee on every job. — a 
Photo Service, 1838 Lindley Ave., 
Wayne, Ind. sree 65 





PROTECT YOUR HOME—Hand made 
officers blackjacks. Value $3.50. Special 
$1.10. Send dime for catalog of used 
— ue and modern ns.—Public Sport 

n Company, 13 South 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. n6856 





LOWEST PRICES—Canes, pipes, ateinn, 


flasks, shells, tricks, Lincolniana, 
Ex ition souvenirs, Chinese vege 
Colonial wall bracket, Dutch shoes, ol 


lead soldiers, cartoon instructions, county 
histories, Americana, sampler marks, 
etchings, Indian books, Italian stopper. 
tobacco jars, Majolica, bandos, a 
album, postcards. k 20c.— 
Law, 415% E. Monroe, Sprinefela, ee 





TRADER’S BULLETIN—Contains hun- 
dreds of Swap Ads. 10c copy. None free! 
Ads, 2c word. Second year of publication. 
Published monthly & Trader’s Exchange, 
190 N. Wells St., icago. my 





u1501 
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SMALLEST CARVED ivory elephants, 
er $1. Cash with order. — Ponchaji, 
Jimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay. jlyp 





SERIOUS COLLECTORS of early Texas 
books—Republic of Texas; Currency, and 
some U. S. Coins; may find what is 
wanted in my collection; no catalogue; 
but all inquiries answered. — J. H. S&., 
P. O. 119, Houston, Texas. au3444 





FOR SALE — Tiny arrows, beautiful 
material, fine workmanship. Closing out 
guns, horns and books (25th year). List 
and 25c arrow one dime.—Jake Eaton, 
921 Marion, Centralia, Washington. 

my12276 





STEER HORNS FOR SALE — Seven 
feet spread.—Lee Bertillion, Mineola, 
Texas. my12462 





FOR SALE—Solid gold ring, enamelled, 
initials “B. R. T.,” one-third karat dia- 
mond. Bargain at $25.00; guaranteed.— 
Box J. M., c/o Hobbies. 








MAPS 








1861 “WASHINGTON” MAP of the 
. S., 70 x 67 inches, engraved, hand 
colored, linen back. Portraits of Presi- 
dents in foliate border. Interesting statis- 
tics, errors, e*c. Best offer takes this 
treasure or will trade for good U. S. 
stamp collection. Write—Lynn Coy, 3825 
South Madison, Brookfield, Ill. jl1032 








MISCELLANEOUS 








CIGARETTE CARDS—“Types of Aero- 
planes,” 60 cents. Other interesting series 
of Cinema Stars, History, Railways, Mili- 
tary, Nature, Shipping, Sport, Travel. 
Lists free.—Alexander §S. Gooding, 354 
Norwich Road, Ipswich, England. 53063 





AN INCOME from your camera instead 
of expense. Magazines, Newspapers, Ad- 
vertisers are BUYING 134,000 photos 
every week. Make good money- spare 
time, full time—taking human interest 
pictures that sell. Earn while you learn 
how to take salable pictures. e teach 
you by mail. Fascinating, easy! Write 
for Free Book.—Universal Photographers, 
Dept. H, 10 West 33rd St., New York, 
mm, .Y. jal26921 





SWAPPER’S FRIEND, R. 7, Saline, 
Mich. Interests all swappers, collectors, 
sportsmen. 50c year. Sample, 10c. mh12633 





SELL YOUR Snapshots. List of 100 
magazine markets, 20c.—Snyder Co., 30 
West 18th St., New York. d12804 








GENEAOLOGY 








OUR FACES are open books (could we 
but read them) and our autographs 
vibrate with tempermental qualities of 
mind and heart. This is my hobby. 
Sketches one dé¢ollar. — Mary Hannah 
Booth, Author’s Nook, 5 Westville Road, 
Plaistow, N. H. mh12255 





A FASCINATING hobby! Let us help 
you trace your family history.—Americaa 
Registry, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
PR 4 ap12612 








Boston, Mass.—‘Thanks for the 
renewal notice. Kindly renew. 
Wouldn’t miss a number for any- 
thing. I find it a very valuable mag- 
azine in many, many ways, and most 
interesting in all departments.”—N. 
C. Godsoe. 


HOBBIES 

















When in Chicago for the 
WORLD’S FAIR 


—_—¢e— 
Call at Our Place 


for a full line of antiques, 
Americana, etc. We are near 
the South entrance to the Fair 
grounds, 


Special sale and special prices 
during August. aux 


—_—o— 
PAT SALMON 
4214 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 





























IDENTIFY YOURSELF 


Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements, 








SHERMAN 


Name ....cees- 


AucustT, 19 : ‘ 
IF YOU WANT: 
@ Money ; 
@ A Good Job 
@ Your Own Business : 


The 1000 practical, money-making plans 
outlined in this book are true reports of 
what thousands of Beg are doi to 
earn extra money. e plans have n 
tried, and have been found practical, 
successful, and profitable. 


Authentic Sources 


Says the author regarding this remark- 
able work—“‘Exhaustive and painstaki 
research was necessary to obtain the 1 
money-making suggestions in this book. 
Every available source was tapped. 
Special acknowledgements is given to the 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior, the Congres- 
sional Library, and the superna 
of the U. S. Government Printing Office 
for supplying the writer with avail- 
able documents, bulletins and publica- 
tions.”’ 


A Job for Everybody 


If you are victim of the recent depres- 
sion, a woman who wants to add to the 
family income, a man or woman beyond 
middle age and dependent on others, a 
recent college —, not yet located, 
a student wondering how to earn your 
year’s tuition, a boy or girl desirous of 
turning your spare time into money—no 
matter what your status, tis book will 
offer at least one and probably many 
suggestions which you can turn quickly 
into money. $1.00 postpaid in the United 
States and Canada—to foreign countries 
$1.25. 


Use the Coupon Now 


HOBBIES 
2810 South Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


I‘ enclose $1.00 for which please send 
mea copy of 1000 Money-Making Ideas. 
1 andere the: book ‘does not. prove. 6a- 
funde 1 e * 
tirely vege pg) Sa (Enclose $1.25 from 
gountries other U. S. and Canada.) 







































“LT Showed a Kriend a Copy 
of HOBBIES” 


o 
“Just showed a friend a copy of HOBBIES. Here’s his dollar 
for a year’s subscription.” 


“Please send HOBBIES to This magazine sub- 
scription is my fifth which indicates how much I believe HOB- 
BIES will interest my friends.” 

“The other day I interested one of my co-workers in HOBBIES, 
and he sent in his dollar without much ado.” 


hy. her. her 


Much pleasure is derived 
from the hobby of collecting 
THERE IS SATISFACTION IN KNOWING ONE HAS INTRO- 


DUCED OTHERS TO THE FASCINATING HOBBY OF COL- 
LECTING SO THEY TOO MAY SHARE IN ITS PLEASURE. 


D 


The Magazine for Collectors 
2810 SoUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























































Believe It or Not 


(with apologies to Ripley) 


NUMISMATICS 


from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific 


“wind up” in Texas 


G 


The William O. Comstock Collection 
of Boston 


Coins of the entire world, from Ancient Greece 
to the present time 


—g9-— 


H. A. Stoddard Collection 
Pasadena, California 


the most complete collection ever formed West of the Rockies,— 
a total of about Seventy-five Thousand Dollars, ($75,000.00) 
worth of fine and interesting numismatic material—placed with 
me within the last month and to be offered by me during the 
coming Season. 


and the 


G 


It pays you to be on my “MEHLING LIST.” 


Write me whenever you want to buy or sell. More than thirty-three years 
of proven successful numismatic service 





ee es a OY ee 


Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texas 
Dept.H 


Established over 30 years 
Largest Rare Coin Establishment in America WE 00 OUR PART 
Capital, $250,000.00 Resources, $500,000.00 
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